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GERTRUDE. 



CHAPTER I! 

It was a calm bright morning in the beginning of 
September. The brilliancy of the summer tints had 
scarcely begun to fade, and the warm breath of the 
south breeze, as it wandered amongst tjie foliage of 
the trees, and played with the flickering shadows on 
the turf, gave no indication that the glory of the year 
was departing. But there is something in the know¬ 
ledge that aulumn is near, which VH11 often «ist a 
shade over the fair face of ijature, from the contrast 
between the charm of its present beauty and the deso¬ 
lation which we feel to be at hand: lovely though it 
may'be, we view it with soil 1 jthing of sadness mingled 
with our pleasure, for, like the last swept smile of a 
cherished friend, we are conscious tl^t,^vcft while 
we aje yet gazing, It is passing away from our’sight. 

And perhaps it was a thought such as this, which 
caused the sigh that escaped from Edith Courtenay, 
as she stood at the library window of Elsham Priory, 
and looked upon the sunny prospect before her. 

The scene was one of quiet, Jiomc beauty, often to 
be met with in England. To liie right lay a cheerful 
village, partly embosomed in trees, and partly cluster¬ 
ing around the base of a steep, conical bill, which 
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had once' been the station of a Roman encampment. 
The church, with its spire pointing'to the blue hea¬ 
vens, and its white tombstones shining in the morning 
sun, stood neHr, upon another hill of less considerable 
elevation ; while, immediately adjoining, stretched the 
W$od$ arid lawns of Allingham Park, long in the 
possession of the elder branch of the Courtenay family. 
The house, an edifice of Grecian architecture, with no 
pretensions to beauty beyond a handsome Ionic colon¬ 
nade, almost fronted the Priory ; and to the left, the 
eye, after passing over a few miles of wooded country, 
rested upon the outline of the low hills, which, reced¬ 
ing one behind the other, formed a barrier between 
the valley of Elsliam and the sea. 

The Priory of Elsliam existed now only in name; 
its rich endowments and lands having, in the reign 
of Ilenry the Eighth, shared the fate of the other 
church pro; erties which were sacrificed to the rapa¬ 
city of f + hat monarch and his favourites. From tliat 
time tlio building, deserted by its former inmates, 
gradually fell into decay, and the crumbling walls 
at length entirely disappeared, as the stories wero 
taken to form barns ar l stables for the farm, which, 
in after years, occupied the spot where the Priory 
had stood. The modem Priory, consisting of a 
square front of recent date, and a long wing erected 
about a hundred years before, had no connection 
with the old religious house except that of bearing 
the same designation. »It was of moderate size, con¬ 
taining the usual number of apartments,—a library 
and drawing-room opening into each other, a good 
dining-room, a small study, and bed-rooms in pro¬ 
portion ; and in its general appearance gave signs of 
comfort, opulence, aul good taste; the latter being 
principally exhibited 'in the quiet unostentatious style 
of the furniture, and the skill with whicli the few 
acres of pleasure ground adjoining the house were laid 
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out, so as to afford the grealpt variety, and command ' 
the most ■striking points of view. 

To the world it might have seemed that, with 
such a home, and in the possession of youth, health, 
Mends, and afliucnce, Edith Courtenay could have 
had no cause to sigh; and certainly there were»no 
traces of sorrow in her open brow, her deep blue 
eye, or the half smile upon her lip. At nineteen, 
she was too young to have experienced the cares of 
the world, and too buoyant in spii^f to feel more than 
a passing dread of its trials; but she was not too 
young to lufcre had experience in those petty every¬ 
day annoyances which are often mercifully sent us 
in early life, to prepare us for the real afflictions that 
await us in after years; and much as she might 
have been envied by many, there were circum¬ 
stances in her situation which might justly have 
caused them to hesitate before they pronounced her 
happy. On this morning, however, the shade soon 
passed from her mind. It was only caused by the 
remembrance of the summer pleasures which were 
now almost gone; and when she joined her ippthcr 
and her two sisters at the breakfast table, her voice 
was the most cheerful, and Her smile the gayest, of 
the little party. 

il VVe are very late this morning,” said Mrs Cour- 
.tenay, looking at her watch. “ Do, Jane, go into the 
drawing-room, and tell me exactly what o’qfeck it is 
by the timepiece.” 

“ ft is not much later tha‘/usual, mamma,” replied 
Jane, in a languid tone, and not offering to move; 
“ I dare say your watch is quite right.” 

“ I beg your pardon, Jane,” said Edith, “ it is just 
now half-past nine; and I hav^ been waiting at least 
half an hour.” # p 

“ Well!” said Jane, rather sharply, u I suppose it 
Mil not kill you, even if you have.” 
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“ No, not kill me,” replied Edith; u hut it' is very 
inconvenient: I ought to be at. the school by ten.” 

“ The school again to-day! ” exclaimed Charlotte, 
whp, had ’Sfitherto been busily employed in making 
breakfast; “ I thought you were there yesterday.” 

‘*»So I was; but that is no precise reason why I 
should not be there again to-day.” 

“ No,” replied Charlotte, with a satirical smile, 
“ not in your case, though it might be in another 
person’s. All thejyorld are not so devoted to schools 
as yourself.” 

Mrs Courtenay, who was still examiniitfe her watch, 
again spoke: “ Charlotte, my dear, I am certain that 
I am at least ten minutes too fast, and it really makes 
me uncomfortable; I wish you would look at the 
timepiece.” 

“ In a minute, mamma,” said Charlotte; and she 
continued to pour out the tea, and then proceeded to 
cut bread for the party ; while Edith went to obtain 
the desired information. “ Ah! thank you, my love,” 
said her mother, wlieu she returned; “ I thought I 
was YTong. It'quite disturbs me in the night if I 
fancy that my watch is out of order; and last night 
I could hardly sloop at all; I was so dreadfully 
nervous.” 

“ Did you try Gertrude’s remedy?” asked Edith ; 
“ it did you good before.” 

<£ YA so it did; every thing that comes from 
Gertrude docs me good ^ but it was not mixed, and I 
was obliged to go without it.” 

Edith looked reproachfully at her sisters. “ I was 
so busy, yesterday,” she said, “ at the school in the 
morning, and in the village in the afternoon, and I 
depended upon you to r attend to it.” 

“I forgot it,” replied Charlotte ; “ ar i I had no time. 
Mjss Forester called and paid a long visit, and I was 
•only able to have a few minutes’ walk before dinner.” 
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“ I wish Gertrude would make me sleep too,” said 
Jane. * “ I never have inorc^than three hours' rest at 
once, and J ajm'as tired this morning as if I had 
walked ten miles: I am sure Mr Hump|£pa cannot 
understand my case.” ** 

“ Can any one?” asked Charlotte, whose brilliant 
colour and sparkling eyes differed so entirely ffom 
Jane's sallow complexion, and look of general ill- 
health, that the family likeness was scarcely discer¬ 
nible. “ You have as many cases as there are days 
in the year: which is it this morning? Gout, 
rheumatism,ttic douloureux, or ague ? or is it all con¬ 
joined—the essence of every complaint that ever was 
heard of?” 

“ I wish you could feel as I do, only for ten mi¬ 
nutes,” said Jane. 

“ Thank you, I dare say I should survive it; but 
remember, Jane, what I complain of, is not your 
taking possession of any one pet malady £ but making 
a monopoly of the whole race of diseases,—monopoly 
of illness implies monopoly of pity; and really I have 
so many little secret griefs of my o^vn, that I must 
insist upon having a share in the commiscratiofi our 
friends bestow upon you.” * 

“ I would not give you much for the whole,” said 
Jam*. “ there is not one person in a hundred who 
knows what real pity means.” 

“ Perhaps not,” answered Charlotte; “ but for 
cvcry-day purposes make-believe pity docs*just as 
well!’* 

“ No, no,” exclaimed Edith, “ nothing that is 
make-believe can ever be of any value.” 

“Is that to be your motto all your life, Edith?” 
asked Charlotte; “ because, if so, you had better 
retire from society at once, for Jwery one knows it is 
made up of make-believes.” 

“ That is one of your misanthropical notions, 
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Charlotte, which you ligld from mere perversity. I 
know that fashionable society often is pretence and 
show; but I never will think that there is no sincerity 
to be me^Mfeth in a quiet country-plac$ like this.” 

Miss Jd orester, for instance,” said Jane sarcasti¬ 
cally. 

“She is an exception, and of course proves the 
rule. In London,* I dare say she might not be re¬ 
markable ; but here, the very fact of your bringing 
her forward, shows that she is different from her 
neighbours.” 

“ Well,” exclaimed Charlotte, “ I am thankful to 
say, that I am neither philosophical nor metaphysical. 
I am willing to take the world as I find it; and if 
people are civil to me, it never enters my head to 
analyse their motives.” 

“ But,” said Edith, “ there is no occasion for you 
to do it; you determine beforehand that they are all 
interested and selfish.” 

“ Ye?*; and 1 find it is much for my happiness in 
the end : I am never disappointed in any one.” 

“ Jndced, Charlotte,” said Edith gravely, “ I wish 
you would not talk in such a random way ; because 
3 am sure, when persons arc in the habit of saying 
the same things continually, they at last believe them 
to be true.” * ; 

“ But that is just my case,” replied Charlotte 
“ I do Joelicve them to be true, and therefore I say 
them ; and I am not alone in my opinion : Jane talks 
in the same way sometimes. Besides, Edith, wc, are 
older than you, and must know more of the world.” 

“ A year or two can make but little difference,” 
replied Edith, “ and if you were a hundred years 
older, I should not agree with you. I will give you 
some examples, and^prove to you 1,Jiat you must be 
. wrong. What do you say to Edward and Gertrude? 
You do not think them hypocrites?” 
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“ Gertrude* a hypocrite! my dears,” said Mrs 
Courtenay, looking up frodi the newspaper she had 
been reading,; u what do you mean ? ” 

“ Nothing! ma’am,” replied CliarlQ^je shortly; 
and then, unheeding the interruption, she wenfe on : 
“You will use such harsh words, Edith; no one 
pretends to say that all the world are hypocrites" but 
only that there is a certain gloss, a French polish, 
over their words and actions, which does not hide, 
but exaggerates. As lor Gertrude, I always put her* 
out of the question when 1 am talking of people in 
general. 1*suppose she is—yes, she must be—sin¬ 
cere.” 

“ And Edward,” said Edith eagerly, “ you do not 
doubt him?” 

“ No,” said Charlotte, “ not doubt exactly—lie is 
sincere at the moment he is speaking, but what he 
says is not quite to he depended upon.” 

“ O ! Charlotte,” exclaimed Editit indignantly, 
while the colour mounted to her clieel^s, as she 
heard such an opinion expressed of her only brother 
—the very idol of her imagination. 

“ You need not he in such a hurry to be £tngry,” 
said Charlotte coolly. “ JKdward is my brother as 
well as yours, so T have an equal reason for wishing 
hi4- to be perfection; but I am not blind; I can' 
see, and so can every one else who watches him, 
that he is inconsistent. You could see it, if you 
would.” 

* It may be either can$ or will, which is the 
cause,” replied Edith ; “ but I am certain I do not 
see it. 1 wish you had heard his conversation with 
me when he was last here; and all his plans for 
doing good.” 

“ Exccllen| they were, ofjeoursc, beginning with 
the rebuilding of the burnt cottages at the quarry, and 
ending with a new church on Torrington Heath.” 
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“ And the intermediate degrees being infant, na¬ 
tional, and Sunday school?, upon Edith’s most approved 
principles,” said Jane. „ , 

“You may sneer at me if you will,” exclaimed 
Edith angrily, “ but if only a fourth part of the world 
were as good as Edward-” 

“ It would be a very different world from what it 
is,” said Charlotte. “ I quite grant, Edith, that to 
hear Edward talk, you would believe him an angel; 
and that to see him act, you would think him a 
superior mortal; but I must contend for it, that he 
does not show to you or to the world ihe average 
standard of his principles: every one sees the best of 
him at first sight.” 

“ I thought you were no philosopher,” said Edith, 
in a suppressed tone of extreme annoyance. 

“ It does not require much philosophy to see the 
faults of one’s brothers and sisters,” replied Char¬ 
lotte. ^ 

“Norrone’s own cither,” said Edith, recovering 
herself; “ I know that I have felt angry, and I am 
very sorry for it.” 

Charlotte scarcely noticed the apology, but, rising 
from the breakfast tablft, began to search amongst 
the books for something she had mislaid. 

“ At what time shall you be able to practise 7 /ith 
me?” she said; “we sang that trio wretchedly last 
night, and really I cannot exhibit myself in the same 
way again.” 

“ You must practise without me,” said Edith ? “ I 
shall not be home till half-past twelve ; and directly 
after luncheon, I am going with Mrs Grantley to see 
nurse Philips.” 

“ Do let nurse Philips rest for to-day,” said Jane; 
“ you were with* her ojjly three days qgo.” 

“Six, at the least,” replied Edith’; “besides, I 
'have promised.” 
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“ Oil ! of course,” said J r .ne, “all promises must 
be kept—-those made at home excepted. You said 
you would’try over the trio, and some of the duets 
besides.” 

“ Well, so I will, by and by; but I must go now, 
or I shall be dreadfully late.” 

“ Is Edith gone ? ” asked Mrs Courtenay, looking 
round when her daughter had left the room. 

“ Yes, to the sclgjol, mamma,” replied Charlotte. 

“ But she told me she would show me how to do 
the knitting from the pattern which Gertrude sent. 
I shall novel be able to manage it without her.” 

“You understand it, Jane, don’t you?” said 
Charlotte. 

“ Yes; that is, I tried it once ; but I should not be 
able to begin; and I must finish this book, for it must 
be sent away to-day.” 

“ It would not be much trouble to tr r the work,” 
said Charlotte ; “ and if you succeed, mamma will bo 
able to go on.” r 

“ Well, I will see about it presently,” replied Jane; 
and she went to fetch her book, ar.d then, seating 
herself by the drawing-roopa window, forgot her 
mother’s wishes, till again reminded of them by 
Charlotte. 

E&iih pursued her walk to the school in no very 
enviable state of mind; for although daily accus¬ 
tomed to such a conversation as had just passed, use 
had not as yet become a second nature. She differed 
with her sisters upon almost every point, both of 
principle and taste; and the irritation of perpetual 
disagreement was at times more than she could hear 
with temper. 

She felt something like degradation also, in thinking 
of the impression a stranger wofdd have received from 
the tone in which she had been tempted to reply to 
Charlotte’s observations; and her conscience bitterly 
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reproached her for liavigg broken the serious resolu¬ 
tion, made only a few hours before, of endeavouring, 
if possible, to spend that one day without-yielding to 
provocation. Perhaps on any other subject she might 
have been invulnerable; but to speak against Edward, 
was, to touch that which was nearest and dearest to 
her in the world; and if her self-accusation had been 
less sincere, she might have found some excuse for 
her annoyance in the greatness <^th.e trial; but, as it 
was, she was too vexed with herself to complain of 
her sister, or to feel pained, as she often did, at the 
contrast' between what her home realty was, and 
what she know it ought to be. 

The school in some measure diverted her thoughts 
from herself. The mistress was ill, and she had 
engaged to take charge of the children for an hour 
and a half every day, till a proper substitute could 
be found; fjnd the necessity of attending to them 
had a great effect in restoring her equanimity, as 
she forgot for the time that there were any other 
persons in the world besides tiresome Anne Godfrey, 
and (Jull little Sarah Plowden, and the rest of the 
half mischievous, half frightened tribe of children, 
whom she was endeavouring to reduce into some¬ 
thing like order. The morning passed quickly away, 
for Edith had an innate love of teaching and ^ma¬ 
naging, and what to others would have been the 
most tiresome of all tiresome tasks, was to her only 
a subject of interest; and she felt sorry, when at 
twelve o'clock the children were dismissed, anti she 
was obliged to return to the Priory—to her mother's 
uncongeniality, and Jane's peevishness, and Char¬ 
lotte's satire. The feeling was not exactly acknow¬ 
ledged, but it caused her unconsciously to linger on 
the .road, and to indulge in a day dreajm of happiness, 
which could negpr be realised, but in which her two 
sisters had no feliare. There was another, indeed, 
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who was always foremost iif Edith’s visions of enjoy¬ 
ment, but t she was absent—living with an invalid 
aunt of - her father’s, who had taken a fancy to her 
when she w&s about fourteen, and had persuaded 
her parents to part with her, on the promise that 
she should inherit all her little property at her ddath. 
The temptation might not to some have been very 
great, since Mrs Heathfield’s income was not more 
than five hundred a year; but it would at least be a 
comfortable provision for Gertrude, and Mr Cour¬ 
tenay was k>° much harassed with family cares to 
allow a dislike to parting with his child to interfere 
with a plau which promised well for her worldly 
advantage. 

IIow Gertrude was to be educated, or what prin¬ 
ciples were to be instilled into her mind, he never 
inquired. Though possessed of first-rate talents 
himself, he considered them of but little importance 
in a woman. lie had married a young and very 
pretty girl, devoid of any cultivation of mina beyond 
the superficial acquirements of the day; and she had 
implicitly obeyed his orders, and had never thwarted 
his wishes even by a look of 4 U humour; and, though 
now and then irritated by her weak simplicity, on 
the whole he was contented;—what satisfied him 
must of course satisfy every one else,—he asked 
nothing more than that Gertrude should possess 
lady-like manners, a moderate share of accomplish¬ 
ments, a quiet, easy temper, and five hundred a year. 
With these advantages she would pass through life 
easily, and would die surrounded by friends and 
comforts ; and then—but of what was to come after¬ 
wards Mr Courtenay never thought. This world was 
his home, his hope, his happiness. In the existence 
of another he tellcved—ho hacP been taught to dd%o 
from his childhood—and in occasional moments of 
weariness he could discourse eloquently upon the 
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vanity of earthly enjoyments; and when grieved at 
the loss of a friend, he could sigh, and express a 
hope of meeting him again in heaven: but when the 
words were repeated, the feeling was gone; and Mr 
Courtenay returned to his easy chair, and his well- 
stofed library, and forgot that if the heaven of which 
he had spoken were ever to be reached, it must be 
through the strait gate of penitence and faith, and 
by the narrow way of daily self-denial. 

If left to her father’s care, Gertrude Courtenay 
would probably have grown up the very counterpart 
of himself, except with superior energy of mind. She 
had his generosity, his good temper, and liis high 
sense of honour; but she had also his pride, his love 
of command, his keen sense of the importance of the 
world’s applause, and his delight in everything that 
was beautiful and luxurious. And in her own home 
these feelings would have been fostered to the utmost; 
but in Jhe retirement of a country village, with no 
companion but her aunt, there was little opportunity 
for tlieir development; and before she was placed in 
any Icenes of greater temptation, she had learnt to 
study her own heart, and to pray and strive against 
its weaknesses. In what way the principle of religion 
had first taken root in her mind, it would have^been 
almost impossible for her to have told. It had sprung 
up, unnoticed even by herself, in constant intercourse 
with one whose minutest actions were governed by 
its rules; for although Mrs Heathfield, from iVncss, 
and natural reserve, but seldom conversed upon the 
subject, there was an influence in her meek, uncom¬ 
plaining resignation, and her self-denying charity, 
which it was impossible for a mind so thoughtful as 
Gertrude’s to withstand. 

Perhaps, indeed, tl& influence was (he greater from 
the very fact of were being something of silence and 
mystery connected with it. When first taken to 
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Farleig}i Cottage, Gertrude <had felt as if removed 
into a new world; new, not merely in its external 
appearance,' bat in the motives and feelings of the 
persons who inhabited it; and when the first grief at 
separation from her home had subsided, she found 
daily cause for increasing wonder. Her aunt watched 
over her carefully by directing her studies; but she 
was too unwell actually to superintend them. She 
could only recommend the books she wished her to 
read, and give her reasons for admiring them; and 
then Gertrude was left to think by herself upon the 
difference between her father’s taste and her aunt’s; 
and to endeavour, if possible, to discover which was 
based upon the highest principles. The answer, if 
left to her own inclination, would have been in her 
father’s favour; but, to counteract the force of an 
early impression, she had daily before her eyes the 
picture of patience, humility, entire freedom from 
selfishness, and a thoughtful care which never forgot 
even the most distant objects of compassion. Ger¬ 
trude deeply felt her aunt’s goodness; she looked 
oh it as on something surpassingly*strange, aftnost 
unearthly; and she could net but believe that the 
subjects which interested her, must be in themselves 
far i|iperior to all others. And so the first bias 
was given in favour of religion; and the seed which 
had been implanted at baptism, and then buried 
beneath the distractions and frivolities of a careless 
education, grew up by imperceptible degrees into a 
strength and beauty unknown only to its possessor. 

But notwithstanding the quiet peacefulness of Ger¬ 
trude’s life at Farleigh, her heart still dung to the 
recollection of her own home and her childish plea¬ 
sures, with a tenacity which nether time nor distance* 
could entirely destroy. There were many solitary 
hours in which she longed for the society of her 
sisters; although the letters received from them made 
vol. i. • , c * 
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her occasionally doubbwhether difference o£ educa¬ 
tion would not prevent any similarity of'taste and 
feeling between them. This doubt amounted to a 
painful certainty, when, after an absence of three 
years, she paid a long promised visit to the Priory. 
It had been anticipated with delight for weeks before¬ 
hand, and every passing cloud of distrust had been 
driven from her mind, as something unkind in her¬ 
self, and unjust to her family; but when a week had 
been spent under her father’s roof, and she had 
.watched the tone and temper exhibited in her sisters’ 
every-day life, the fond illusion was dispelled; and 
she was forced to acknowledge, with bitter disappoint¬ 
ment, that the retirement of Farlcigh afforded her 
infinitely greater sources of happiness than the com¬ 
parative dissipations of her home. Perhaps the 
effect of this visit on Gertrude’s mind might have 
been different, if Edith had been of an age to be her 
companion; but she was then only fourteen, and not 
yet out of the school-room, and it was impossible to 
foresee the circumstances which contributed ..after¬ 
wards to form Her character; and Gertrude returned 
to her aunt, with the belief that there existed a bar¬ 
rier between herself and her sisters, far more real 
than any which outward separation could occasion. 
In her mother she had found warm feelings, but a 
mind so inferior to her own that there was scarcely a 
subject on which they could converse in common; and 
in her father she had met a proud worldly man; who 
saw in his children only the reflection of his own 
imaginary consequence, and thought but little of 
Gertrude when he discovered that she possessed 
neither beauty nor showy accomplishments, which 
might bring credit op himself. And yet, in spite of 
all these drawbacks, Gertrude still dwelt upon the 
recdlloCtion of her home, not indeed with pleasure, 
but with an interest deeper th;in she could feel for any 
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oilier spot, however associated with enjoyment. Her 
aunt’s*age and illness were constantly before her, 
warning her that the time would probably soon come 
when she must return to it; and even without this 
thought, the very names of father, mother, sisters, 
and brother, awakened visions of happiness which she 
could not persuade herself it would be impossible to 
realise. 

Two years had elapsed after her first unsatisfactory 
visit to the Priory, when Gertrude was again recalled ' 
from Farlcigh by the sudden and most alarming ill¬ 
ness of her lather. lie had been dining with a party 
of friends, when he was seized with an apoplectic fit, 
from which it was at first thought he could not pos¬ 
sibly recover; and although he partially regained his 
recollection, his mind was very much broken, and 
after lingering for about a week he expired; awaken¬ 
ing, by his unexpected loss, feelings of |ympatliy and 
regard, which had but seldom been accorded to him 
during his life. Everyone exclaimed: “ II«w dread- 
full” “ How distressing!” u Poor Mrs Courtenay! 
how much site will suffer:” but few dwelt foj more 
than an instant upon the awfulness of the event, 
which had thus summoned a fellow creature, en¬ 
grossed in the pursuits of the world, to the tremendous „ 
prdkence of his Maker. If Gertrude had known her 
father better, the trial would have been much more 
severe; but being ignorant of his habitual tone of 
miyd, she could only listen to the stories which were 
repeated of liis honourable conduct and occasional 
benevolence, and trust that her own judgment had 
been mistaken, and that these passing acts of virtue 
were really signs of that inward purity of heart which 
God requires. Mr Courtenay’s fortune had always 
been considered equal to the style in which he lived; 
by some it was reported to be two thousand a year, 
by others throe, and some even magnified it to four 

&t*arparn Pifibdfc IJhrafjr 
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or five; and much wonder had been expressed that 
with such ample means he should have chosen to 
educate his only son for the bar. But the event of 
his death proved that in this Mr Courtenay had acted 
the part of a prudent though selfish father. lie had 
lived much beyond his income, and he well knew it; 
but he could not consent to diminish one iota of his 
consequence in the eye of the world; and therefore 
he still kept his carriage, and holscs, and paid his 
annual visit to the metropolis, and vied with Ins more 
wealthy neighbours in the splendour of his country 
establishment; and contenting himself with providing 
for liis wife and daughters, left his son with no ex¬ 
pectations beyond those which were derived from 
high talents and the probability of success in his 
profession. To many young men upon their first 
entrance into life, this might have, appeared a hard¬ 
ship ; but Edward Courtenay, fresh from the excite¬ 
ment of college honours, and longing for future 
distinctions, was satisfied with the knowledge that his 
father’s death would make no very material alteration 
in the*, comfort of his mother and sisters; and con¬ 
sidered his own siluatictfi merely an additional sti¬ 
mulus to exertion. Even his dreams of wealth, and 
his projects of benevolence, received but a momentary 
check; for his expectations had never been great, 
and to a mind so ardent and energetic, the hope of 
gaining riches and honour by his own efforts,* and 
then devoting them' all to good, was more alluring 
than the prospects of the most splendid hereditary 
fortune. 

His wishes, however, were not destined to be ful¬ 
filled. The wealth denied by his father’s extravagance 
was bestowed from aiiother source; and about two 
years after Mr Courtenay’s death, his son found 
himself, by the unexpected death of his cousin Colonel 
Courtenay of Allingham, and of his only child, a 
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boy about six years old, th« possessor of the family 
estate, and a fortune reported to be six thousand a 
year. At tin "earlier period, Edward’s feelings at this 
sudden change might not have been altogether un¬ 
mixed with alloy; but four years’ experience of the 
difficulties attendant upon a barrister’s life had some¬ 
what deadened his enthusiasm. His imagination still 
pictured the honours that might be gained in his 
profession, but his expectations of attaining them 


were less vivid, and the necessity of daily economy 
made him ti^rn from his former visions of benevolence, 
as from childish dreams, which it was in vain to 


imagine could ever be put in practice. At such a 
moment, therefore, when the first bitterness of that 


“ hope deferred” which is the portion of all at some 
period of their lives was just beginning to be felt, the 
relief afforded bythe alteration of his circumstances 
was as great as it was unforeseen. 9 

Had the choice been granted him, he wqpld have 
preferred the acquisition of fortune by some other 
means; but his acquaintance with his cousin had 
been merely that of common courtesy; and his regret 
for the extinction* of the cliter branch of the family 
was soon overpowered by the brilliant prospect opened 
before him. Six thousand a year to one who, but a 
few days previous, would have considered six hundred 
amplj^sufiicicnt for the gratification of every ordinary 
wish, was an inexhaustible mine of wealth; ,and, for 


the *first week, Edward revelled in day dreams of 
enjoyment and generosity, for which even the riches 
of Croesus would scarcely have sufficed. 

But, with time <and consideration, came the usual 


concomitant evils of a large # accession of fortune. 
Lawyers, relations,. tenants, a?d dependents, flocked 
around him, all clamorous for attention; and, at the 
expiration of a month, a serious doubt arose in his 
mind, whether his new position would indeed be the 
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bed of roses which fancy had so fondly pictured. A 
second month not only converted the doubt into a 
certainty, but brought with it also the' conviction 
that his wealth was not what the world believed it. 
The family failing of the Courtenays,—the fear of the 
world’s ridicule, and the corresponding love of the 
world’s applause,—had operated to its fullest extent 
upon his predecessors at Allingham. That which 
they were reported to possess, tney felt themselves 
bound to expend. To own that there was a necessity 
for retrenchment, would have been to 4 . lower their 
consequence in the eyes of their fellow creatures; 
and as Mr Courtenay of the Priory had acted on a 
small scale, so had his cousin, Colonel Courtenay of 
Allingham, acted on a very largo one. The family 
estates had become every year more and more en¬ 
cumbered; and the income, which was believed to 
be six thousand a year, was not in reality more than 
two. Unhappily for Edward, he had had but a slight 
experience of the fearful evils arising from ostentation. 
His father’s conduct had produced no visible effect 
upon*’the happiness of his mother and sisters; his 
own disappointment lia£ been comparatively trilling; 
whilst his cousin’s extravagance, though at first 
startling, was productive of even less apparent evil. 
Possibly, if any friend had been near to suggest the 
real motives of their actions, Edward might have 
been more alive to the similar defect, which, unknown 
to himself, existed in his own character; but, us it 
was, he, too, yielded to what he considered the ne¬ 
cessity of keeping up appearances, and with a secret 
resolve of redeeming all that others had lost through 
extravagance by his own strict attention to economy, 
he carefully kept the fact of his disappointment from 
his relations and friends, and suffered himself to be 
congratulated by all, as the possessor of a property 
of nearly three times its real value. To one person 
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alone ^ besides his lawyers.,? the actual state of his 
affairs was confided, with a strict promise of secrecy, 
and this was* his sister Edith; but her knowledge of 
the world was too slight to enable her to advise him 
as to his future conduct; and the reason which he 
adduced for concealment was so plausible, and her 
reverence for his opinion so profound, that she could 
not doubt the propriety of his decision. It certainly 
did appear unbecoming to publish to the world the 
follies of a near relation, from whom so much wealth 
had been derived; and, with Edward’s prudence and 
strength of resolution, it might be possible for him, 
in a few years, to recover the ground that had been 
lost, and be in reality what he now was only in 
appearance. And when once the past had been 
retrieved, the same habits of simplicity and careful¬ 
ness would enable him to indulge, to the iltmost, his 
plans for the good of others; and afc he said this, 
Edward convinced himself of his own sincerity, by 
sketching the rough outline of a new church to be 
built on Tomngton Heath, with a large school-room 
adjoining, and some picturesque alms-houses In the 
distance. Edith was quite satisfied. It was clear 
that wealth had made no change in her brother; he 
st.ll retained the noble, generous mind, and the high 1 
religious principle, which had first attracted lief ad¬ 
miration, and afterwards mainly influenced her con¬ 
duct ; and the only difference perceptible, was in the 
enlargement of his schemes of usefulness. And 
Edward was equally contented. Possessed of talent, 
feeling, and energy, he had passed through his college 
life with the esteem both of his companions and his 
superiors; his tutors had been men of real goodness ; 
his friends chosen from aiftongsfc the elite of the » 
University;’ he had been "peculiarly guarded from 
temptation, and the weakness of his own heart was a 
lesson still to be learnt; or, if an occasional misgiving 
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as to the strength of hif moral courage crossed his 
mind, it vanished before the brightness of those day 
dreams of the future which made him ‘overlook the 
duties of the present. His sister Charlotte had indeed 
spoken the truth, when she said that he was not 
consistent; but it was a truth which few but herself 
woulcl have discovered. It required all her insight 
into character, and, perhaps, likewise, a certain cold¬ 
ness of feeling not liable to be led ajtray by sympathy, 
"to discover that Edward sometimes mistook wishes 
for actions, and gazed upon the promised land of 
holiness, till he forgot the struggles and the toils of 
the wearisome wilderness which must be passed before 
it could be attained. Xn the present instance, his 
self-deception, if such it could be called, was complete; 
and when he left Allingham with the intention of 
spending a few months in London, his last words to 
Edith were a Repetition of the plans of strict economy 
which he intended to practise on his return. Charlotte, 
perhaps, woulcl have inquired why they were not 
acted upon at once; why the same overgrown esta¬ 
blishment of servants (who, it was known, had cheated 
their master at every opportunity) was still kept; 

( why the same array of hunters and dogs was still to 
he seen; and, above all, why a person, whose pro¬ 
fessed object was retrenchment, should voluntarily 
choose to expose himself to the temptations of a 
London season. But Edith's confiding disposition 
shielded her from every doubt; and, amidst the 
annoyances of her home, her mind still dwelt upon 
the thought of her brother, as upon the first and 
greatest of earthly blessings. It was to him, there¬ 
fore, even more than to her absent sister, that she 
looked for comfort Gertrude's letters, indeed, were 
delightful,' and her interest in the most minute details 
of home made Edith forget how little she had actually 
known of it; but no such intercourse could equal the 
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charms of Edward's daily sympathy and affection 
and as .Edith walked slowly from the school, she 
began to reckon the weeks, and even the days, which 
must elapse before his promised return, as eagerly as 
a child calculates the approach of its holidays. En¬ 
grossed in her own thoughts, she passed the gate of 
Elsliam parsonage, without recollecting that it’was 
necessary to give an account of her morning's occu¬ 
pations to Mrs Grantley; and would probably have 
forgotten it altogether, if the approach of the person 
whom, of all others in the neighbourhood, she least 
desired to meet, had not awakened her from her 
reverie. The lady, who advanced quickly towards 
her, was of that doubtful age which is sometimes 
expressed as being “ no age.” Her fawn-coloured 
silk dress, satin mantilla, and Tuscan bonnet, with its 
drooping white feather, had been adjusted with every 
attention to that which might be most becoming; and, 
at a little distance, her light step, and not ungraceful 
figure, would have justified the belief thai she was 
very young; but, on a nearer approach, the faded 
brilliancy of her complexion destr9yed the illusion^ 
The expression of her countenance was as little to be 
depended on as the youtlitulness of her figure; for 
the smile upon her lips was contradicted by the 
keenness of her small, dark eyes; while the easy 
suavity of manner, which at first was alluring, ex¬ 
cited, upon maturer observation, a suspicion that it 
was intended as a mask for feelings not meant for 
inspection. Edith’s first impulse was to retrace her 
6teps, but the motive would have been too obvious; 
and, earnestly wishing herself in Mrs Grantley’s 
drawing-room, she hastened her steps, hoping to be 
allowed to pass with only a bow of recognition. She 
was not, however, so fortunate;—a hand was ex¬ 
tended to greet her; and the lady's “voice, in the 
blandest, softest of tones, expressed the utmost plea* 
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sure at their meeting, and then proceeded to ask after 
the health of her dear mother and sisters, and her 
absentee brother, as if the whole happiness of the 
speaker depended upon the information. ■ Edith’s 
answers were short, almost abruptshe was obliged 
by Mj«s Forester’s inquiries, her mother was tolerable, 
her Sisters pretty well, and her brother expected ^ 
in about a fortnight; he had been at Hastings for the 
last six weeks, and was now.in London on business; 
—and trusting that this account would be sufficient, 
Edith would have passed on, but she was again 
prevented. * 

“ You are in a hurry, I see, my dear Miss Cour¬ 
tenay ; some errand of kindness, no doubt, as usual; 
but you really must spare me one moment,—on such 
an occasion you must allow one of your oldest friends 
to offer, her congratulations;” and Miss 17 Dr ester, 
fixing her eyes upon Edith, as if determined to dis¬ 
cover the slightest change of countenance, continued, 
“.It is delightful prospect for you,—such a good 
family; so highly connected, and so fashionable; and 
the young lady the belle of the season. I can imagine 
nothing more satisfactory in every way. Happily 
for your brother, money no object, or perhaps—” 

“ Really!” exclaimed Edith, with a sudden per¬ 
ception of what must be intended, “ you are under 
some very great mistake. You allude, I suppose, to 
some reports you have heard of my brother’s marriage; 
we hear* such constantly, but in this instance you 
seem to be much better acquainted with the circum¬ 
stances than myself.” 

“ Of course,” replied Miss Forester, with a peculiar 
smile, “ near relations always are ignorant of these 
matters. There is considerable pleasure in a little 
mystery.” « 

“ Not to me,” Baid Edith; “ I never can endure mys¬ 
tery, and there can be none now, for there is no secret.” 
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u Indeed! I must have been strangely misinformed, 
but you may trust me entirely. I am aware that 
family rcasbnS may render secrecy expedient; and I 
am almost as* ‘ au fait* # at keeping my countenance as 
yourself. I promise you not to name the subject 
’ ^|rinec you seem so much to dislike it.” "** 

Edith felt extremely provoked: “ I can have no 
wish in a case of which I am ignorant,” she said; 
“ if you will do me the favour to mention the report 
you have heard, I will give you' full authority to 
contradict ij.” 

“ But that is so absurd. I really cannot bring 
myself to repeat what you ought to have known a 
week sincC; my cousin writes me word that the affair 
has been all but settled for at least that time.” 

“ Wh£t affair ?” said Edith; “ you are still speak¬ 
ing enigmas.” 

“ Oh! this marriage with Miss Howard—the beauti¬ 
ful Miss Howard—-whom All the London world have 
been raving about: 1 see there is a little consciousness 
of guilt in you. It is impossible but that your brother 
must have named his intentions to his own relations.” 

“ My brother would hare named his intentions 
• assuredly, if there had been any to name,” said Edith, 
with a slight haughtiness of tone. “ I am aware that 
he is acquainted with Miss Howard, for he frequently 
mentions being at her father’s house; and once or 
twice he has noticed her style of beauty; but perhaps 
you will assure your correspondent, that this, at pre¬ 
sent, is the full extent of his intimacy or his interest. 
It is due both to himself and the lady to contradict 
the report as soon as possible.” 

“ Certainly, since you wish it, it shall be done; 
but I could hardly have supposed the subject an 
unpleasant one. Nothing apparently could be more 
natural or desirable.** 

Edith did not reply to tho remark, but only made 
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a few common-place observations on the beauty of 
the weather, and then saying that she should'be too 
late for luncheon, coldly wished Miss Forester good 
morning. There was now a fresh subject for her 
meditations, but her thoughts dwelt more upon the 
civil curiosity evinced during the conversation than 
upon the conversation itself. Reports of the kind 
were so common as to be mere matters of course; 
and Edith had entirely overcome the awkward denial, 
and hesitating tone, with which at first she had 
endeavoured to put a stop to them. With the cer¬ 
tainty in her own mind that nothing would induce 
Edward to marry for several years, the credulity of 
her acquaintances was rather amusing than annoying; 
and Miss Forester’s congratulations would have been 
received with total indifference, but for the manner 
in which they were offered. 
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“You have been taking advantage of this fine weather, 
I hope, sir,” said Miss Forester, when she entered 
her father’s drawing-room, just before dinner was 
announced. The observation was addressed to a tall, 
sallow-comjjlexioned, grey-haired man, whose pro¬ 
minent forehead, and piercing eye, betokened high 
intellect, as plainly as his compressed lips, and stiff, 
almost cold manner, indicated reserve. His age it 
would have been difficult to guess. At the first 
glance, he would have been pronounced old, decidedly 
on the verge of seventy; but a nearer observation 
would have subtracted at least ten y&irs from the 
supposition. It was not time alone which had whitened 
his hair, and sunk deep furrows in his cheek, tut care, 
aiyl thought, and the turmoil of life, and the exposure 
to a sultry climate. There were no* signs of &ge in 
the quickness of Kis eye, the keenness of his remarks, 
or the deep full tones of his voice; while the calmness 
of his ordinary manner, though by some nfistaken for 
the insensibility of one to whom long experience has 
rendered all things unexciting, was but the result of 
the habitual check placed by necessity and principle 
upcfii feelings which in youth had been nearly uncon¬ 
trollable. 

“ I have been walking about the village for an hour 
or two,” was his reply to Miss Forester’s insinuating 
remark; insinuating, rather fjrom its tone than its 
purport. # , 

“ I am so rejoiced to hear you say so, for I had 
great fears that you might have been too fatigued to 
venture beyond the garden. Hid you go far?” 

vol. i. _ • . D 
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The question was not* answered, when Miss Fores¬ 
ter, with great empressement :, turned to a gentleman 
who had just made his appearance, and insisted upon 
his sympathising with her happiness in finding that 
Mr Dacre was able to take so much exercise.— u I 
am sure, papa, you will be as surprised as I am. We 
shall have no fear now for Mr Dacre’s amusement.” 

There was a pause, in expectation of a compliment. 
Mr Dacre drily remarked, that the neighbourhood was 
very beautiful; but whether it had really afforded 
him any gratification, it would have been impossible 
from his tone to decide. 

“ We shall discuss the beauties of scenery more at 
our ease in the dining-room,” said General Forester, 
a tall, portly man, with a pompous humility of man¬ 
ner, as a servant entered to announce that dinner was 
on the table. “ No one expects a hungry man to be 
enthusiastic' in any thing but the praises of fish and 
soup, Maria. Not that I can hope, Dacrc, you will 
find any thing to admire in that way with us. We 
are .very plain, humble people in our style of living; 
you liiust have ^een that yesterday.” 

Mr Dacre was provol.ingly silent: even the recol¬ 
lection of the French entremets and pates, the curry 
and' mulligatawny on which the whole skill of the 
General's cook had been expended, excited nothing 
more than a grave, almost melancholy smile. He 
was as insensible to the charms of the table, as to 
the loveliness of nature,—at least so thought Miss 
Forester; and she determined to explore his taste in 
another direction., 

Why there should be so much anxiety upon this 
subject, might possibly have excited the wonder of 
the ignorant; but a plight insight into Mr Dacre’s 
history would have solved the problem. Mr Dacre 
was Miss Forester’s uncle by marriage,—a sufficient 
motive for all ordinary attentions; but he was also 
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in ill health, and nothing c^uld he more natural or 
right than the endeavour to soothe his feelings, and 
charm away the sense of suffering. Above all, he 
was rich, and if other inducements had been of no 
avail, there was something in the contemplation of 
wealth which excited Miss Forester’s sympathy and 
interest to the utmost. In the present instance, there 
was an especial reason for exertion. Mr Dacre was 
but just returned from India, broken in constitution 
by the enervating effects of the climate, and broken 
in spirit by grief for the loss of his wife and two 
children. In all Tinman probability his own life would 
not be long spared, and then came the important 
question, who was to inherit his property. 

Mrs Forester had been Mrs Caere’s youngest and 
favourite sister, and in default of nearer ties, it seemed 
natural to suppose that her family would be chosen 
as his heirs. But there were too many^nstances on 
record of the injury done to near connexions by the 
plausible attentions of strangers, and both Miss Fo¬ 
rester and her father were too sensible of the value of 
the interests at stake, to allow any unnecessary time 
to intervene before taking ^ome steps for securing 
them. Mr Dacre was invited to the Grange almost 
immediately upon his arrival in England. His re¬ 
ception was cordial and affectionate, even beyond 
what circumstances demanded; and he was pressed 
to consider Gcnesal Forester’s house his home, as 
enty-ely as he might have done if his sister-in-law had 
been still living to welcome him. All this was very 
common; so common as to be rather suspicious; and 
although the General’s blunted feelings induced him 
to believe that nothing more was required to win Mr 
Dacre’s heart, except perhaps \x, little attention to his 
appetite, and "a few inquiries after his health, Miss 
Forester thought very differently. Her hopes rested 
upon the daily evidences of consideration) .the actions, 
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and not the words, whi#h insensibly soften the most 
obdurate heart; and which would, she was convinced, 
produce in time their full effect upon Mr Dacre, not¬ 
withstanding the alarming fence of cold reserve with 
which he seemed to repel them. Miss Forester knew 
that her manner was soft, her voice melodious, and 
she' believed that her conversation was agreeable. 
From childhood she had believed herself a very 
fascinating person, and this not merely from the 
consideration of her own perfections, but from the 
positive assurances of relations and friends. Time 
had produced no change in her eifHy self-apprecia¬ 
tion. It had deadened the brilliancy of her complexion, 
and marred the smoothness of her skin, but its effects 
were visible in.no other way, and, at five-and-thirty, 
Miss Forester trusted as much to her powers of 
pleasing as she had done at eighteen; and in some 
degree justly. The only mistake lay in thinking that 
she had ever really possessed them; in believing that 
suavity of manner could compensate for an unchari¬ 
table temper, and that external refinement could 
conceal the vulgarity of a low worldly mind. Yet it 
was a delusion worthy <j>f compassion, for it had been 
fostered by education and society. The loss of her 
mother when she was about twelve years of age had 
deprived her of the only friend likely to raise* her 
standard of excellence, and from that time she had 
been surrounded by fawning dependents and rela¬ 
tions, who poor themselves, looked upon wealth t and 
fashion as the great objects of existence, and who,, if 
they could not attain the reality, contented them¬ 
selves with the semblance. She had lived in an 
atmosphere of pretension, and every thought and 
feeling had been tainted by it; and from the time 
when, as a young, girl, she adorned herself with 
mock jewels, and rejoiced in the success of the decep¬ 
tion, to the period of her introduction to Mr Dacrc, 
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the samp dcsiro had been th£ ruling motive of her 
actions,—that of making the greatest possible show 
in dress, oriiafhcnts, opinions, and virtues, with the 
least possible expenditure of money and trouble. Cut 
neither skill nor energy was lacking when the occa¬ 
sion demanded; and now, carefully and thoughtfully, 
Miss Forester pursued the conversation, in the hope of 
gaining that knowledge of Mr Dacre’s tastes, without 
which all her efforts at pleasing must be useless. 

“ Which way did your rambles lead you to-day, 
sir ? Hardly, I suppose, to the Coman hill, though 
there is such a splendid view from the top.” 

1i No, I was too tired to attempt it; it is rather 
beyond a sick man’s stroll.” 

“ But you must go there now, whilst the fine 
weather lasts. We will order the carriage to-morrow, 
at any hour you choose to name, and then we can 
drive to the foot of it, and walk up.” • 

“ Thank you. I shall be glad to see it again ;• I 
used to find some amusement in tracing out mo line 
of the encampment.” 

It was a delightful hint for Miss' Forester. * Mr 
Dacre must be an antiquarian ; and immediately, 
with the most simple, childlike professions of igno- 
rancq, she entered eagerly into the subject, asking 
the names of the most * celebrated Roman stations, 
and begging for a minute description of the different 
trenches and circumvallations. But again she was 
foiled. Mr Dacre knew little of the subject, and was 
only interested in the spot from association. Anti¬ 
quities therefore were dropped. 

„ “ I think you will find Allingham Park a pleasant 
distance when you do not feql equal to a regular 
walk. In the. summer it is delightful to sit under 
the trees, reading; and the Courtenays have always 
been such intimate friends of ours, that we are per¬ 
fectly at home there, and do just as we like;” 
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44 Mr Courtenay irf absent, I think,” §aid Mr 
Dacre. 

“ Yea, in London, but his sister told me to-day 
that he would return in about a fortnight.” 

- 44 He is not much of a sportsman, willingly to lose 
the beginning of September.” 

44 No,” replied Miss Forester, with a smile, 44 it is 
said that his occupation at this moment is rather 
more exciting than partridge shooting.” 

44 Then the report is true, Maria,” said the General. 
44 I only hope young Courteuay will keep up things 
in as good a style as the Colonel. He ought to do 
it, with his income.” 

44 His sister Edith professes ignorance,” replied 
Miss Forester, 44 but every one knows what the 
denial of a near relation means.” 

44 And what docs it mean ?” asked Mr Dacre 
gravely. The tone was rather startling, and there 
was a pause before the answer. 

44 Of course I don’t mean to say always, but gene¬ 
rally speaking it is;—1 know, but I don’t choose to 
tell.’** 

44 Therefore you do not believe Miss Courtenay’s 
words ? ” said Mr Dacre. 

44 That is so very severe, my dear sir; I only 
meant that I put my own interpretation upon them.” 

44 Oh 1 ” was the only reply, and it was completely 
baffling to Miss Forester’s wishes, for it was an 
44 Oh ” peculiar to Mr Dacre. It expressed neither 
pleasure nor pain, neither assent nor dissent, neither 
surprise nor indifference—yet that it had some hidden 
mining, was evident from the frequency with which 
it was used, and the jsilence with which it was inva¬ 
riably followed. 

44 1 can scarcely suppose my cousin to have been 
misinformed,’’ continued Miss Forester. 44 She says 
that the marriage was told her as a settled thing, by 
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Miss Howard’s intimate frieifd ; and I think she 
mentions riext month as the time fixed for the wed¬ 
ding.” ‘ ' 

“ The wonder is,” said the General, “ that young 
Courtenay has not married before this. I should 
lave imagined the very first thing he would haye 
thought of, on coming into his fortune, would have 
been a wife.” 

“ He is so fastidious,” replied Miss Forester; 
“ nothing but a first-rate piece of excellence would 
satisfy him; though how he has made fashion and 
seriousness agree, in his present choice, it is difficult 
to understand.” 

“ What do you mean by seriousness ? ” asked Mr 
Dacre, rousing himself from an apparent fit of ab¬ 
straction. 

Miss Forester felt anxious. She had never been in 
the habit of explaining her words, and ydt upon this 
definition what important consequences might depend? 
Mr Dacre might be serious himself: nothing, indeed, 
was more probable, considering that he had arrived 
at the mature age of sixty, and had lately lost liis^vife 
and two children. Her answer, therefore, was most 
carefully worded— 

“ suppose different people mean different things 
by the same word. My notion of seriousness is when 
persons stay at home a good deal, and talk about 
schools and poor people, and say that they like read¬ 
ing sermons. I may be wrong, but that, I believe, 
is the general idee.” 

“ Perhaps so. Are Mr Courtenay’s relations gene¬ 
rally considered serious ? ” 

“ His mother is not considered any thing, and his 
two elder sisterg are just like every one else; but the 
youngest is the counterpart of her brother, and there 
is another, living with an aunt, who they say has the 
same turn.” 
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Miss Forester believed that she had so expressed 
herself as to give no impression of her owri feelings; 
but even a single intonation of voice'will betray 
volumes to a practised ear. Mr Dacre needed no 
further explanation of his niece’s sentiments on the 
subject of seriousness. 

u It is a great change for so young a man,” said 
the General. “ Six thousand a yes~r is a magnificent 
fortune for a briefless barrister.” 

“ Not briefless, papa,” observed Miss Forester. 
“ Every one said that lie was succeeding astonish¬ 
ingly well.” 

“ So they did, but what is a barrister’s succeed¬ 
ing ? merely the difference between a crust of bread 
and starvation, at least for the first half dozen years. 
Edward Courtenay is themost fortunate man I know.” 

“ What did you say his fortune was ? ” asked Mr 
Dacre, with a greater appearance of interest than he 
had hitherto shown. 

“ Six thousand a year, decidedly; it may be more.” 

Mr Dacre looked a little astonished, but the expres¬ 
sion was only momentary. If he had any reason for 
doubting General Forester’s assurances, he concealed 
it under his safe monosyllable—“ oh!” 

<e I should have gained more information as to the 
wedding,” said Miss Forester, “ if I had met either 
of the other sisters. Jane tells everything from not 
knowing how to keep it, and Charlotte from not 
thinking it worth while; but Edith is impenetrable.” 

“ A valuable quality in a woman,” observed Mr 
Dacre. 

“ Yes, certainly, most valuable. No one esteems 
it more than myself,; but there is* a manner—some 
people have a much more agreeable way of being 
silent than others ; and they say—however, one must 
not $peak ill of one’s neighbours—l^it I shall not 
envy Edith Courtenay’s husband.” 
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“ What relation was Colonpl Courtenay to the 
present Mr. Courtenay ?” asked Mr Dacre, seemingly 
unmindful of.Mjss Forester’s remarks. 

“ Rather a distant cousin,” replied the General; 
u but the cider *branch of the family has dwindled to 
nothing of late years. Colonel Courtenay certainly 
was a splendid man—kept the first table in the 
county—he married a daughter of Sir Henry Vivian’s 
—I think* you must remember her—a poor, weak, 
sickly creature, who died a few years afterwards. 
They had some girls who never lived long; but the 
little boy appeared quite strong till he fell from his 
pony, and injured himself, and so brought out all his 
lurking maladies.” 

“ Was Colonel Courtenay a prudent man?” in¬ 
quired Mr Dacre. 

“ As prudent, I suppose, as he had any occasion 
to be. I believe he gambled a little, as a jjpung man, 
but I never heard of his doing it latterly. There 
was only this one child to be careful for, or Jl dare 
say he might have lived differently.” 

“ You forget the elections, papa,” said Miss Fores¬ 
ter ; “ he spent enormous sums in them.” 

u You can scarcely call that extravagance; he 
only did what his ancestors had done for years and 
years*before him. The Courtenays of Allingham 
always represented the county, and so will Edward 
of course.” 

u But,” observed Miss Forester, “ Mr Vivian will 
not give up his seat; and I should think Mr Cour¬ 
tenay would hardly choose to oppose a family con¬ 
nexion.” 

“ Why not? one is a whig and the other a tory. 
Depend upon it, Vivian would have no chance if 
Edward Courtenay were to comfc forward. The seat 
has always gone with the property, and half the 
people who voted for Vivian only did it because they 
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disliked Lord Montford. Vivian is not a popular 
man, and never will fee.” . - 

“ But have you not often heard Mr Courtenay 
rave against the excitement and wickedness of a con¬ 
tested election ? ” inquired Miss Forester. 

Mr Dacre .again looked interested. “ Do you 
think so young a man could withstand the tempta¬ 
tion of a seat in Parliament ? ” he asked. 

“ No,” replied the General; neither He nor any 
one else in his position ; and why should he ? ” 

“ Certainly,” observed Miss Forester, with a soft 
smile, under which lurked an expression of a very 
differeflt nature, “ it is a delightful thing for high- 
principled people, when duty and inclination go 
together. I suppose it might be possible to persuade 
Mr Courtenay to stand for the county, as a matter of 
duty. I have heard him discourse most eloquently 
on the responsibilities of a legislator.” 

“ Yes,” replied Mr Dacre, more earnestly than 
usualy.i“ the duties are most important.” 

“ You would feel them to be so if you were in my 
place,” said the General. “ The first thing I shall 
urge upon Edward Courtenay, when he is in Parlia¬ 
ment, will be the reduction of taxation: if some¬ 
thing is not done, we shall all be ruined.” 

“ Your words will have vfiry little effect,' I am 
afraid, sir,” answered Miss Forester. “ Mr Cour¬ 
tenay’s favourite hobby is the improvement of the 
manufacturing districts; lie harangues upon it as if 
he were making a speech upon the hustings, and 
everything else is secondary in his eyes.” 

“ That was all very well when he was living upon 
bread and cheese in his chambers in London. Taxa¬ 
tion was nothing to him then ; he had nothing to be 
taxed for; but he will feel now that philanthropy is 
rather an expensive amusement.” 

“ For a person with six thousand a year?” said 
Mr Dacre, in a tone of quiet irony. 
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Miss Forester saw instantly •that her father was 
upon dangerous ground. Common-place as the con¬ 
versation had been, it had yet given her some idea 
of her uncle’s principles; and she perceived that the 
utmost tact would be required to prevent a collision 
between him and her father. Not that General 
Forester’s sentiments were such as would shock the 
world in general: on the contrary, he was what 
would he called a sensible, good-hearted man; rather 
fond of eating and drinking, yet not so as' to be posi¬ 
tively ungentlqpianly; rather selfish, but not more 
so than *his neighbours ; rather careless in his. way 
of speaking of religion, yet very constant at church, 
and as benevolent as he said he could afford to be. 
If his standard of virtue were a low one, it was his 
own concern; and, at any rate, he had the credit of 
acting up to it; and, if not very strict in his life, he 
had the charity to be lenient to the faults 8f others. 
Perhaps the leading feature of his character was a 
paltry ambition—the desire of bringing himself into 
notice as a politician, though his fortune would not 
admit of his attempting anything beyond the being 
chairman at an election committee. It was his 
object, but one which he had never yet attained; and 
his positive assertion that Edward Courtenay would 
ultimately be in Parliament, might arise from the 
hope that, under such circumstances, he should, from 
his long acquaintance with him, become his adviser, 
and a very influential person. What Mr Dacre’s 
opinions were could not as yet be decided, but Miss 
Forester felt that they were not such as she was 
accustomed to; and during the remainder of dinner 
site carefully checked every allusion to subjects of 
more than surface interest, reserving any further 
attempts at discovering Mr Dacre’s character, to the 
more favourable opportunity of a tete-h-t&te. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

9 

Miss Forester’s gossip was repeated by Edith to 
her mother and sisters without ^exciting any greater 
surprise in their minds than it had done in hers. 
It was amusing, but nothing more. Yet, so strange 
is the power of a positive assertion^. even when we 
have the strongest evidence for its contradiction, that 
Edith could not restrain a certain impatient curiosity 
when the letter bag was placed on the table the fol¬ 
lowing morning; and the search after the mislaid 
key, with the difficulties of the patent lock, had 
seldom before been so provoking. 

“ It is'Edward’s handwriting !” she exclaimed, as 
her quick eye caught part of the direction of a letter, 
nearly concealed by a newspaper. “ Mamma, it is 
for you—do open it.” 

,,<4 Edith believes Miss Forester's nonsense, I am 
sure,” said Charlotte. 

“ That would be too absurd,” replied Edith. u I 
am not more eager than usual.” 

“ Conscience doth make 1 cowards of us all,” said 
Charlotte. “ I never said you were eager; but you 
know you were. Here is another letter from Ger-~ 
trude; will not that excite your interest tod ?” 

Edith, without answering, began looking for her 
mother's spectacles. 

“ They are in my room, dear,” said Mrs Courte¬ 
nay, “ in the lower tray of the inner drawer of my 
bureau—the oak bureau, I mean. Don't you dis¬ 
arrange my things, though.” 

But Mfs Courtenay's injunctions were disregarded. 
Even th^power of the Fairjr Order herself could not 
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have withstood tlic rapidity Edith’s movements, 
and in less than a minute she returned; the spectacles 
were properly adjusted, and the seal was slowly 
broken. Edith watched her mother’s countenance 
as she read, and saw directly that the contents of 
the letter were unusual. • 

“ Let me have it, dear mamma,” she exclaimed. 
“ You never can decipher Edward’s writing.” 

“ No, my dear, no,” replied Mrs Courtenay; “ it 
is impossible. But it can’t be true—lie is only 
joking.” # 

“ AVhat can’t be true, mamma ? Do tell us; we 
really are anxious.” 

“ Uc writes so very badly,” said Mrs Courtenay. 
“ II—no; it is not an II; it must be a C. C-o-w— 
Coward.”' 

“ Dear, dear mamma,” said Edith, her impatience 
becoming every instant more painful, u if ^ou would 
only let me have it-” # 

“ Stop, my dear, I shall tell it in a moment; but 
he ought not to have left school when he did ; I 
told his poor father so. Coward—it is Coward ! 
Miss Coward, of Oakhampton Court.” 

“ Howard!” exclaimed Edith, w r ho saw directly 
the confirmation of Miss Forester’s intelligence. 

“ So it is,” replied Mrs Courtenay. “ Edward is 
going to he married to Miss Howard. Edith, you 
must read it all over to me agaiu, for I cannot quite 
make out what lie means.” 

Edith eagerly seized the letter, but her voice 
trembled as she began, and she was obliged to yield 
the task to Charlotte, who, not sharing her sister’s 
anxiety, read with perfect composure. 

• 

“ My dearest Mother, 

“ You must, I am sure, have been expecting to 
hear from me for some time ; for I have allowed my 

vol. r. • E 
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usual writing day to* pass without giving t you any 
information as to my movements. The fact is, that 
my mind has been so occupied with'a subject of 
engrossing interest, that I could not turn to ordinary 
matters, and yet I was unwilling to mention my 
hQpcs, until I could tell you that they were likely to 
be realised. After this preamble, I trust it will not 
be a matter of astonishment to you to learn, that I 
have, after very serious consideration, made an offer 
of my hand to Miss Howard, the daughter of Mr 
Howard, of Oakhampton Court, in Warwickshire— 
a gentleman of considerable fortune, and highly 
connected, with whom I have lately become very 
intimately acquainted at Hastings. I need scarcely 
express to you the great happiness I experienced 
on receiving this morning a letter containing the 
acceptance of my proposals; and my only desire now 
is, to obtain your sanction to a step which promises 
so much for my future life. It would be absurd in 
me to* attempt a description of one in whom I feel 
such a deep interest, but I am sure you will believe 
that my choice has been the result of a very close 
observation of character, and a firm persuasion that 
with no other person whom I have yet seen should 
I have an equal chance of happiness. Situated as I 
am, it was almost necessary that I should marry; 
and I look forward to the friendship of my sisters 
and my dear Laura as a source of infinite comfort 
to us all. It was indeed of my own family, that I 
principally thought when first I decided upon this 
important step; for with your ill health, it will be far 
better for my sisters to depend upon a sister-in-law 
to take them into society, than to be indebted, as they 
otherwise must be, tp strangers; and Allingham will 
be a much greater source of enjoy me flt to them now, 
than it could have been when inhabited only by a 
bachelor brother. I shall expect your answer with the 
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greatest anxiety, though I hafls not really any doubt 
of your*approbation. Perhaps it will please you to 
know that Miss Howard is idolised in her own family, 
and considered the belle of the season. The first, 
however, is the only thing which is really of conse¬ 
quence. I do not write to my sisters to-day, knowing 
that they will hear everything from you, but I stall 
depend upon Edith’s services as bridesmaid, and 
either Jane or Charlotte besides. Laura will be 
anxious to become acquainted with you all as soon 
as possible, |md when our arrangements are made, 
my sisters can spend a few days with me in London, 
and then proceed to Oakliampton. 

“ The postman’s bell is ringing: I have only time 
to add my best love to my sisters and yourself, and 
my earnest entreaties that you will write by return 
of post. 

“ Ever, my dearest mother, • 

“ Most affectionately yours, 

“ Edward CourtiS&ay. 

u P.S.—Laura attained her eighteenth year the Jpy 
before yesterday; so that she will be a most suitable 
companion for dear Edith. You will not expect any 
increase of wealth to the family, when I tell you that 
Mi Howard has seven children to provide for, and 
six oY them sons; but happily this is a matter of no 
consequence to any of us. I must decide, when my 
sisters come, about new furnishing the drawing-room 
at Allingham, and perhaps the library.” 

There was a moment’s pause after Charlotte had 
finished, which she was the first to break. 

“ Miss Forester was right then. IIow she will 
glory in having heard the news # before us I ” 

u It is very* sudden,” said Jane. “ Love at first 
sight, 1 suppose.” 

“ No,” replied Charlotte; u it was a subject of 
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very serious considenation, decided on principally 
from regard to his family. I do like to -see people 
deceiving themselves, especially when they do it as 
perfectly as Edward. What do you say, Edith ?” 

But Edith had left the room, and was spared the 
renewal of the preceding day’s observations. 

' ; I do highly estimate disinterested fraternal affec¬ 
tion,” said Charlotte, “ it is so rare. Most brothers 
marry to please themselves; eveiy brother, in fact, 
that 1 ever heard of before, has done it—but Edward 
is a solitary, glorious instance of self-sacrifice.” 

“ You arc not sorry that he is going to be married, 
my dear, arc you?” said Mrs Courtenay. 

“ Oh ! no, ma’am, very glad. I shall like having 
a sister-in-law extremely; as Edward says, it will 
be very convenient. And I am so pleased she is 
beautiful. Next to being lovely one’s self, the best 
thing I cai\.imagine is having a lovely relation.” 

“ It looks very smooth and pleasant,” said Jane ; 
“ but iS Shakspcare is true it cannot last.” 

^1 do not see why it should not,” observed Mrs 
COTTtenay. “ Edward seems quite satisfied liimself, 
and you must own, my dears, that he writes very 
kindly about you.” 

“ Very,”repeated Charlotte emphatically. “Mar¬ 
cus Curtius was nothing to him. He bad the benefit 
of his country as a motive for his self-devotion, but 
Edward is going to leap into the far more dangerous 
gulf of matrimony, merely to give his sisters the 
benefit of a chaperone.” 

“ You are rather hard upon him, Charlotte,” said Jane. 

“Not hard upon his actions, only upon his words. 
He is perfectly right to marry, and Miss Howard 
may be as likely to make him happy as any one 
else; but.why does he not say at once that he 
wishes to please himself, instead of making a foolish 
parade of consideration for us ? ” 
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“ My dear Charlotte,” observed her mother, u you 
are not hind to Edward. He never says what he 
does not mean.” 

“ Indeed, mamma, that is the one thing which I 
am always quarrelling with him for. He does say 
what he does not mean; that is, he puts things in 
such a plausible way, that he is as much deluded*as 
the rest of the world.” 

“ Exclusive of his sister Charlotte,” said Jane. 

“ Yes, exclusive of his sister Charlotte. I am 
convinced that I know him better than he knows 
himself. I c£n tell exactly what passed through his 
mind to induce him to write such a letter as that. 
First of all, lie was desperately in love, and resolved 
upon making his offer; but, at the same time, a 
little anxious as to what we should say; and then— 
‘ his wish being father to his thought *—it struck 
him what a delightful thing it would be for us to go 
everywhere with Mrs Courtenay, instead of being 
indebted to the chance kindnesses of friendg; and 
what pleasant parties and amusements we might l^e 
at Allinghain, instead of the dull, family meetup 
that have been held there lately; and so, in about 
five minutes, these cvery-day # advantages were mag- 
nifVd into first-rate blessings, and Edward made his 
offer,»and gained his object, and piqued himself upon 
being the most affectionate brother in the world.” 

u And he is so, my dear,” said Mrs Courtenay; 
“ no one in the neighbourhood is like him.” 

“ I quite agree with you, mamma,” replied Char¬ 
lotte ; “ and that makes it the more provoking. If he 
had not a great many real excellencies, one would be 
less angry at his mock ones.” 

“ I don’t see why you should be certain they are 
mock ones, in ffris instance,” observed Jane. 

“ Simply for this reason. If he really thought so 
much of us, why did he not write to consult us? 
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Surely wo were tlie tyest judges as to whether our 
happiness depended upon having society at Ailing- 
ham, and a sister-in-law for a chaperone. Just ask 
yourself; Jane,—do you think that Edward’s deter¬ 
mination would hav* been for an instant shaken by 
finding that We disliked his marriage V ” 

4 4 No,” replied Jane ; 44 but it would not bo natural 
to expect it.” 

44 Certainly not; but according.to his own showing 
it ought to have been, lie says that he thought of 
us principally, and yet he acted precisely in the way 
to prevent our wishes from being of anj avail.” 

Jane smiled. 44 I suppose half the world would 
have done the same.” 

44 No, one half would have not considered their own 
families at all; and the other half would have been 
desirous of their approbation, yet determined upon 
going their own way in spite of them. There are 
not many Who have Edwa^l’s happy knack of making 
duty aqd inclination go hand in hand.” 

There was no great duty at stake, in this case,” 
s^PJanc. 

44 Perhaps not, according to the usual opinion ; but 
Edward piques himself upon being a pattern son, 
scorning the ordinary modes of action ; so it might 
have been imagined that ho would have consulted his 
mother before he made his offer.” 

44 Which of you will be bridesmaid ? ” inquired Mrs 
Courtenay. 

44 You must, Charlotte,” said Jane. 44 The bustle 
and fatigue would half kill me.” 

44 1 havo not the slightest objection ; in fact, I shall 
like it very much. It will enable me to judge what 
sort of a choice Edward has made, by seeing Miss 
Howard in her ow?^ family; besides, there is some¬ 
thing awful to me in a host of unknown connexions, 
who may prove a disgrace to you at any moment. 
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I* like to know the full extent of a matrimonial 
calamity at once.” 

“ It is no Calamity, my dear, tliat I can under¬ 
stand,” said Mrs Courtenay ; “ I was very happy for 
a great many years, and so was my mother, and I 
hope dear Edward will he llie same.” 

“No one can join in the hope more cordially than 
I do,” replied Charlotte; “ but, to make the best of 
it, it is a sort of kill-or-cure business ; however, that 
is not my affair: as far as I am personally concerned, 
1 am rejoiced at it, and 1 shall go and take a solitary 
walk in the back shrubbery, for the purpose of settling 
what my bridesmaid’s dress is to be.” 

“ You had better consult Edith,” said Jane, “for 
you must be dressed alike.” 

“ Oh ! no; I am the eldest, and even if I were not, 


Edith would be entirely at a loss to decide. I would 
consult her upon the pattern of cotton frocks for the 
school children, but nothing beyond.” 

“ Give me my desk before you go, Charlotte,” 
said her mother. “ I must write to dear Edward 
directly.” Wr 

“AVe have forgotten Gertrude,” observed Jane. 
“ You had better lake her letter to Edith as you go 
up stairs ; I dare say there is nothing very important 
in 4 . Edith’s door was bolted, and when it was 
opened, Charlotte’s careless good humour was star¬ 
tled at seeing traces of agitation in her sister’s face. 
Edith did not however say any thing, hut took the 
letter, and then, turning away, again fastened her 
door. Charlotte, in surprise, waited for a few minutes 
in the passage, irresolute as to whether it would be 
advisable to request admittance ; but there was so 
little sympathy between them, that it would have been 
felt almost as ,an intrusion ; aifd certain that Edith 


had some whimsical fancy with regard to her brother’s 
marriage, Charlotte consulted her own wishes, and 
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went into the shrubbery It would indeed have been 
impossible for her to have entered into the feelings 
with which Edith had received the intelligence in. 
Edward’s letter; not that she had ever supposed he 
would not marry eventually; on the contrary, they 
had often conversed upon the subject together, and 
builf pleasant castles in the air as to the manner of 
life to be pursued at Allingham, and the friendship 
that was to subsist between Edith and her brother’s 
wife; and in the uncertainty of Gertrude’s return to 
her home, Edith had looked forward to the affection 
of a sister-in-law, as to something that Das to com¬ 
pensate for the want of congeniality which was now 
so painful to her. But the idea of a sudden marriage 
with a fashionable London belie, effectually destroyed 
these bright visions; and, joined with other portions 
of her brother’s letter, brought with it that most 
bitter of all feelings,—the first perception of a secret 
fault in one whom we have been accustomed to revere. 
Edward was not only Edith’s dearest treasure, but he 
wm^ilso her guide and counsellor. Ilis enthusiasm 
ancRiigh principles had given the original impulse of 
good to her mind, and his letters and conversation 
had daily strengthened it. Unknown to herself, she 
had believed him perfect; and now r , a secret mis¬ 
giving, felt long before it was acknowledged, suggested 
the possibility that he might have been in error. It 
was in vain that she owned the felly of attempting to 
judge before the circumstances w T ere fully known. 
In vain that she accused herself of unkindness, and 
even selfishness, in trembling at the thought of any¬ 
thing that was to make him happy. One thing was 
certain : Edward’s plans of economy, and with them 
his plans of benevolence, must for the present fall to 
the ground. Even with the best intentions, con¬ 
siderable expense m.ust be incurred; and though 
Edith could not bclievo that his resolutions were for- 
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gotten, it was strange to find l»w soon they could he 
set aside.* .Love might excuse a great deal; it might 
induce him to see excellencies where none existed, 
and blind him to the probability of disappointment in 
a hasty marriage ; but it could not completely obli¬ 
terate the recollection, that without constant economy 
he might soon be a ruined man; and the idea of fhe 
newly furnished drawing-room, and the long uphol¬ 
sterers’ bills, fixed itself in poor Edith’s mind as 
firmly as that of having a fashionable sister-in-law. 
Unhappily, the effect produced by solitude and reflec¬ 
tion was not Sua likely to conduce either to her own 
happiness or that of her family. The evil was but 
increased by consideration, and Edith’s principles 
were as yet so new, and her feelings so warm, that 
she was not aware of the error which lay at the 
^bottom of her determination to decline the office of 
bridesmaid ; and if her sister-in-law prowd, as she 
expected, a mere elegant, accomplished beauty, to 
content herself with her usual pursuits, and to dfepend 
upon Allingham as little as possible, either for com¬ 
fort or pleasure. It was the resolve of a moment of 
picpie and disappointment, ma([c without the serious 
thought which should accompany most actions of our 
lives, and in ignorance that the first duty of a woman 
is to Ife found in the quiet, soothing influence, exerted 
within her narrow circle upon her own immediate 
relations. She believed her sister-in-law to he a 
person with whose principles she could have no 
sympathy, and did not remember that this should be 
an especial reason for striving to win her affection, 
and lead her in the right way : and feeling pained at 
her brother’s conduct, instead of patiently submitting 
to events, over which, since ttye engagement was 
already formed, there could be now no control, she 
ran the risk of vexing, perhaps offending him, in 
order to a\oid what she considered the insincerity of 
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sanctioning an act that her conscience could not 
entirely approve. The tone of Gertrude's letter some¬ 
what softened her feelings. *It was so gentle, so 
thoughtful, so full of consideration for every one at 
Elsham, that involuntarily Edith paused, and asked 
herself whether her sister's sentiments would resemble 
her own under similar circumstances,—whether she 
would not be likely to feel more calmly, and bear 
more patiently, the thought of Edward's weakness. 
But Gertrude could not be an example for her; she 
had never given her whole affection to her brother, 
.and trusted and reverenced him as a superior being ; 
and slie had never looked forward to his marriage as 


a source of comfort amidst daily annoyances. To see 
an error in his conduct might be painful to her, but 


it could never be as trying as it was to Edith; and 
the character of his wife could be but of little conse-™ 


quenee to <me who had learned to depend so entirely 
upon herself. With a secret doubt as to the pro¬ 
priety* of her determination, Edith put her sister’s 
letter aside, and 'went to her mother to beg that she 
would inform Edward that it would not be in her 


power to comply with his request. Mrs Courtenay 
wondered, and inquired, and even began to urge the 
subject, but Edith was firm. She had little respect 
for her mother’s judgment, and had been permitted so 
long to follow her own path, that the obligation ‘of 
attending to a parent's wishes did not very forcibly 
strike her; while the arguments she brouglvt forward 
to support her decision, strengthened her conviction 
that she was acting rightly, and soon overcame Mrs 
Courtenay's remonstrances. The point was at length 
yielded with tbe usual phrase,—“ Well, my dear, I 
don’t understand thqse things: people were very dif¬ 
ferent when I was young; but you must do as you 
choose.” * 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Edith’s determination was received by her sisters 
with surprise, but without any wish to combat it. 
Jane professed it a matter of indifference what others 
did, as long as they did not interfere with her own 
comfort; and^Charlottc, whose fundamental principle 
was, that every one was the best judge of their own 
actions, after expressing it as her opinion that Edith 
was whimsical, and that Edward would be annoyed, 
considered the affair settled, and easily made up her 
f mind to go to Oakhampton alone. Edith, however, 
was not so indifferent. Outwardly, indeed, she was 
tranquil and cheerful, but her brother’s next letter 
was looked for with anxiety, and even her disap¬ 
pointment as to his strength of character coufd not 
render her happy in the prospect of displeasing him. 
But the deed was not to be recalled ; she had refused 
to be bridesmaid, and Miss Howard -would naturally 
make choice of some personal friend to fill her place. 
It was in vain to repent of acting hastily, or to doubt 
whctlfcr her motives had been justifiable. Edward’s 
anger, if excited, must be borne patiently, and she 
could only hope that he would trust to her affection, 
and not inquire too minutely into the circumstances 
which rendered it so impossible for her to leave home 
at that time ; yet, even with this, Edith was not con¬ 
tented. It was not clear that she had been wrong; 
but it was not certain that she had been right. She 
distrusted her motives; and, as visual in such cases, 
Edward’s letter was to decide the question for Edith 
was young, and inexperienced in selHuiowledge. 
Her most glaring faults had been seen and corrected; 
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but the real difficulty of a Christian life—the struggle 
against secret sins—was just commencing.' She was 
not yet aware of the slight self-complacency, and 
absence of the “ charity which thinketh no evil,” that 
had induced* her to form a hasty judgment of her 
intended sister-in-law; and she left the goodness of 
her decision to be determined by its consequences, 
rather than by an inquiry into,her own intentions. 
Ed ward’s letter, when it arrived, kept her still in a 
state of doubt. lie expressed himself much hurt at 
her .refusal; $nd hinted that all other engagements 
should have given way to one so urgent. But he did 
not press his wishes. His miml was pre-occupied, 
and his heart full of his anticipated happiness; and 
two sides of his paper were filled with plans for altera¬ 
tions at Allingliam, and descriptions of the style in 
which he intended to furnish, not only the drawing¬ 
room and ^library, hut a great part of the house 
Edith’s pride was wounded. Ilis indifference was 
more gglling than any irritation ; and her aversion to 
her new sister-in-law increased. She believed that 
her vexation arose principally from being disappointed 
in Edward. Six months before his plans had been of 
lavish profusion in works of charity, and the most 
rigid self-denial in personal expenditure. If he ever 
married, Ids wife was to possess similar tastes; and 
yet, in one week, <£ the baseless fabric” of his visions 
had vanished. Ornamental lodges had taken the 
place of alms-houses; painted glass was superseded 
by French windows; altar -cloths and pulpit hangings 
had yielded to the superior charms of silk curtains 
and rich carpets. The alteration could not he in 
Edward himself—it was impossible that a taste for 
luxury should have sprung up in so short a time ; but 
Miss HowajL’s influence must naturally be great; 
and, no doubt, it was to please her that Edward now 
gave such an exclusive attention to things which once 
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lie had considered of little value . 9 So Edith argued— 
and so she would willingly have blinded herself to the 
fact of her brother’s weakness. But in this she did 
him more than justice. In his hamster’s chambers, 
Edward Courtenay .sat in his easy chair, and sur¬ 
rounded himself by the supposed necessaries of lif<$, 
and built in imagination the most perfect church that 
had been erected for centuries. In his drawing-room 
at Allingham lie reposed upon a sofa, and amused 
himself with books and pictures, and his church grew 
more splendid, end his charities more extensive. .AjpL 
now, he gave orders which would have accorded with 
a fortune double his own : and the next minute, pic¬ 
tured the delight he should experience in having some 
one to share his plans for the comfort of his tenants, 
and assist in distributing his benevolence. The 
change over which Edith grieved was a change of 
circumstances, not of heart. • 

A polite note frgm Mrs Howard, containing a 
general imitation to Oakhampton, made Edith tfiink 
for a few minutes of retracting her refusal; but a let¬ 
ter from Edward, at the same time, told her that Miss 
Howard had already thought upftn a inend whom she 
wished to supply her place. The wedding was fixed 
for an ^arly day, and it would not do to propose any 
alterations, though Edith began to see that her feel¬ 
ings throughout the whole affair had not been entirely 
unblamable, and now that the immediate annoyance 
was over, she would willingly have been the first to 
conciliate. But the time was gone by ; Edward en¬ 
gaged to meet his sister Charlotte in London, and 
Edith bade her good-bye with a heavy heart, and 
almost the conviction that h^ proper place would 
have been by her side. • 

The interest of so very important an c^cnt raised 
the spirits of both Mrs Courtenay and Jane, and their 
many maladies were occasionally forgotten in the 
vol. r. • p 
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eagerness witli winch Charlotte’s account of Oak- 
liampton and its inhabitants was expected. But 
Edith felt that little comfort was likely to be derived 
from any thing that her sister might relate. She 
might give vivid descriptions of Miss Howard’s per¬ 
sonal appearance, and of the general style of the 
family; but where such a difference of opinion existed 
on the most important points, there could be no groat 


dependence on the judgment; and Edith trusted as 
little to Charlotte's estimation of character as Char¬ 


lotte, did to Edith’s taste in dress, l^er only consola¬ 
tion- was found in writing to (iertrudo; yet even this 
was far from satisfactory, while one of the chief 
causes of uneasiness was obliged to be withheld. Tt 


seemed absurd to grieve so much over Edward’s 
marriage when unacquainted with his wife ; and the 
necessity for economy, of which Edith thought so 
■much, was a fact unknown to all but herself. 


The congratulations of the neighbourhood were 
sooii added to the list of annoyances, and Edith 
scarcely knew which was the most painful, Miss 
Forester’s soft flattery of her brother’s perfections, 
and ironical praises‘ 6 of the self-commaud shown by 
herself on a former occasion ; or Mrs Ci rant ley’s 


earnest declaration, that “Mr Courtenay possessed 
her highest esteem, and she only trusted lie had found 
a wife worthy of him.” Praise of Edward was very 
different from what it had been. Once it would have 


found a ready echo in her own opinionj but now a 
feeling of distrust cheeked her satisfaction ; and her 
manner became so evidently constrained whenever he 
was mentioned, that even the most unobservant could 


not fail to notice it; qpd the gossiping morning visi¬ 
tors shook their keads, and looked grave, as they 
hoped “ Mr Courtenay’s marriage was approved at 
the Priory, but they had their doubts.” But the 
view of Allingbam was that which caused Editli the 
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greatest pain. The road through the park could he 
seen from "the Priory drawing-room, and she seldom 
stood at the window 'without observing some of the 
workmen einplo} r ed in the alterations, for which 
Edward had already given full directions, passing 
backwards and forwards; or if she failed to notice 
them herself, her mother was sure to call her atten¬ 
tion to them, or Jane to remark-—“ What a. happy 
thing it was that Edward was rich, for really his 
ideas were so magnificent, that a man with a smaller 
income would £oon he ruined.” Of what was doing 
Edith had not a a cry clear idea. Ilcr mother and 
sister often drove to the house to note the progress of 
the work, but she resolutely kept from inquiries oil 
their return, as tending to lix in her mind the thoughts 
she was most anxious to banish ; and enough was 
heard in the ordinary course of conversation, of 
boudoirs, and ante-rooms, cornices, moulding* damask, 
silk, rosewood, and mahogany, and the other ct ccteras 
of an upholsterer’s shop, to convince her that for tmcc 
Edward’s dreams were about to he converted into 
substantial realities. From Charlotte’s first letter, on 
her arrival in town, they found Unit the idea of mutual 
consultation as to the style of furniture had quickly 
passed by. Edward’s impatience was too great to 
brook tbday ; and Charlotte rejoiced that she had 
been spared the thankless task of endeavouring to 
decide for a man bent upon following Ills ow n way; 
and said she laid little doubt, from the description of 
wliat, had been chosen, that Allingham would be 
more handsomely fitted up than any place of its size 
within the distance of a hundred miles. 

The words sent a pang through Edith’s heart, and 
she became mom and more depressed; and feeling 
a difficulty in writing without restraint, she allowed 
the burden of the eorrespon<!!lncc to rest w’ith her 
mother and Jane; and only twice contrived to fill 
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44 Yes, I daresay die will; though Willie’s been 
out of work a precious long time,—but I don’t com¬ 
plain. It’s not my way to find fault, t— if it was I 
should be better off.” 

Edith’s patience was almost exhausted; but as she 
looked at the old woman’s shrivelled features and bent 
figure, and remembered how much she had* really 
suffered, and the warmth of heart that was concealed 
under so repulsive a manner, her sympathy was again 
excited. 

44 I don’t think that is quite the case, Martha,” 
she said; 44 at least I am sure, if you mean that my 
brother docs not ‘think of you, you are very much 
mistaken.” 

44 May be,” replied Martha, bending again over 
the fire, and then remaining silent. 

44 Come, nurse,” said Edith, 44 I did not think you 
would be yexed with me to-day. I really put myself 
out of my way for you. I was very busy at home.” 

44 You gets busier and busier every day,” aj^wered 
the old woman. 44 1 suppose when the new lady 
comes to the Park, you’ll be so busy that you’ll never 
come near me.” (1 

Edith rose hastily from her seat, and was preparing 
•to go, when Martha’s heart softened. 

44 There, don’t you be angry now, Miss Edith, I 
meant no offence. Sit down again, and just tell me 
a little about things. When is the wedding to be?” 

44 The day is not fixed,” said Edith, reseating her¬ 
self on a wooden stool by Martha’s side; 44 but I 
think it will be early in the week after next.” 

44 And you not to go to it! really it’s a shame! so 
fond as you were of Mi' Edward. Why didn’t you 
say you would go ? ” • 

44 Because 1 had rather not, nurse: I shall see 
Edward very soon here—he is to be at Allingliam in 
about a month after his marriage.” 
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“ That’s not like you,” sa^l Martha, raiding her 
keen eyes to Edith’s face. “ I dare to say, now, 
you’d have been just as well content if lie wasn’t 
going to have such a fine new wife.” 

“ I shall be most contented with whatever makes him 
most happy,” said Edith, involuntarily sighing; and 
then she added, more gaily, “ It will be a nice tiding 
for you, nurse, to have a lady so near you. It is 
rather a long walk for me from the Priory, but if I 
lived at Allingliam, I should be able to sec you nearly 
every day.” 

u Tom Skitcr says lie doesn’t think I shall stay 
here much longer,” said Martha ; “ but I told him I 
knew better than that—Mr Edward promised I never 
should move again—so I don’t take what the neigh¬ 
bours say much to heart.” 

“ I don’t understand you,” replied Edith: “ does 
lie think you’re ill ? ” 

“ No, no, not that. Thank God! I atn as strong 
and hearty as any of them: but the siglij from 
my lady’s new window is not so good as it would 
be if the cottage was away; and the chattering 
fellow declares Mr Edward will have it pulled 
down.” *• 

* ‘‘ There is no occasion to be afraid of that: Edward 
would rather have the finest view in the world spoilt, 
than turn you out of your home. But let me see 
how it comes in the way.” Edith walked to the 
door, and saw directly that the remarkably ugly, red 
brick tenement stood opposite to the front of Ailing- 
ham ; but how much of the view was intercepted by 
it she could not determine. 

If any one but Martha had inhabited the. obnoxious 
dwelling, there was no doubt it would have been 
speedily removed; but EdwaiH’s attachment to his 
nurse was very sincere, and he had so often promised 
that she should remain in the cottage as long as he 
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was the owner of it, agd Editli agreed with Martha 
in considering any change impossible. « 

“ Tom Slater says there’s no guessing how bad it 
looks from the new room,” said Martha;' “ but liow 
should he know? lie can’t tell pictty from ugly if 
he sees it in a book.” 

“ It does come just in the way of the new window,” 
said Edith ; and she thought of her sister-in-law, and 
wondered whether she would be ablv to endure such 
a blot upon the prospect. 

“ -B»it there’s no doubt about Mr Edward’s promise, 
is there, now?” asked Martha anxiously* “ lie told 
me I should stay here—three times be said it; the 
very first day I came in, that was, when my poor 
husband was so ill, and they turned us out of the 
cottage on the heath, because of the rent. I could 
never go to a new place in this world ; if he sends 
me awuy, it will be to another.” 

u Don’t wtorry yourself about it,” said Edith kindly. 
“ It is only the workmen’s limey. Edward is so 
good, you need not be afraid.” 

Msirtha was rather deaf, and not much alive to 
variations of tone, or she would have noticed the 
slight hesitation with w4iich this was spoken. Not 
that Edwfifd’s kindness of heart was really doubted, 
but it was no longer so implicitly confided in; pnd 
without exactly reasoning upon her motives, Edith 
decided upon returning home through the Park, in 
order to judge for herself whether Martha Philips’ 
cottage was as great a dcsight as it had been described. 
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CHAPTER y. 

Three weeks had elapsed since Edith last visftcd 
Allingham, and in that time the improvements had 
made considerable progress; but the good taste dis¬ 
played in everything that Edward undertook, brought 
no charm tojiis sister’s mind; for as she gazed upon 
the elegance and beauty which surrounded her, some¬ 
thing in her own heart whispered that Edward’s 
fabric of happiness was insecure. It was based upon 
self-gratification, not upon self-denial. A short time 
was sufficient to satisfy her curiosity, and to show 
that the offending cottage was conspicuously ugly; 
and after wandering over the empty ?Doms, and 
asking a few questions of the workmen, Editli sadly 
pursued her way homewards. The autummd tints 
were just beginning to colour the foliage of the trees, 
adding a richer hue to the broad masses of light and 
shade, so peculiarly beautiful in park and forest 
scenery; and even Edith’s melancholy reflections 
werj beguiled, as she paused on the sulSmit of a 
slight ascent, and looked back upon her brother’s 
home. The long regular range of buildings, the 
portico and colonnade, the straight walks, and the 
formal parterres of the Italian garden, contrasted 
indeed curiously with the wildness of the luxuriant 
oaks and beeches, and the winding glades of the 
park; hut, in the mellowed light of the afternoon 
sun, every object seemed harmonised in form as well 
as in colour, and the only impression made upon the 
mind was that of an abode of peace, wealth, and 
freedom from earthly anxieties. Edith leant against 
the trunk of a magnificent beccli free, near which 
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she had often rested with her brother to enjoy the 
same view; and while recalling his tones of kind¬ 
ness, and his warm feelings, and noble projects, 
reproached herself for having ever imagined the pos¬ 
sibility of a change. That one spot brought him 
more vividly before her than almost any other, for it 
was-there they had last parted; and she well remem¬ 
bered the delight visible in his countenance, as he 
pointed to the hamlet where he hoped one day to 
erect a church, and calculated the smallness of the 
sum to which lie might reduce his personal expen¬ 
diture, in order to obtain the necessary means; 
expressing, at the same time, the deepest gratitude 
for having been trained in habits of prudence before 
he had been entrusted with wealth. For the time, 
Edith’s feelings of confidence in her brother returned, 
and with it the dreams which had been a constant 
source of enjoyment to them both. Her eye rested 
happily upon the distant cottages, and her imagina¬ 
tion'pictured the spire of Edward’s church appearing 
amongst the trees, and adding to the beauty of the 
scenery those associations of purity and holiness, 
without which the loveliness of nature can afford no 
perfect enjoyment.. A slight rustling amongst the leaves 
disturbed ^her reverie, and turning suddenly round, 
she perceived a gentleman, whom at first sight she 
believed to be unknown to her; hut as he came 
nearer, she recognised the stranger who laid lately 
been seen at church in General Forester’s petv ; and 
about whom so much curiosity had been excited, as 
almost to rival the interest of her brother’s marriage. 
Edith had never been introduced to Mr Dacre, but 
they had met so frequently as scarcely to require the 
ceremony; and she felt little surprise when he ad¬ 
vanced towards her, and apologised for intruding upon 
her brother’s property, saying that permission had 
been given him by Mr Courtenay’s friend, General 
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Forester to wander over the "park; and he trusted 
he had not presumed too far in approaching so near 
the house. 'His excuse must be the wish again to see 
a place which he remembered when a boy. Edith 
was, of course, pleased that the park should afford 
Mr Dacre any gratification; and was certain it wquld 
be her brother’s wish that it should be open to him 
at all times. 

“ For the next month,” she added, “ you will be 
likely to retain undisturbed possession. AVc do not 
expect my brother home yet.” 

“ I suppose, though,” observed Mr Dacre, “ it is 
a fa\ourito walk of yours?” 

“ Ves,” replied Edith, u I never come here without, 
admiring it: but there are so many things to be done 
every day, that I seldom walk merely for pleasure.” 

“ You should become something of an invalid, like 
myself,” said Mr Dacre, “ and take out a license 
from the court of conscience to kill time in the njost 
agreeable way.” 

“ It must be a tiresome occupation,” observed 
Edith. 

“ Yes, if you really make«it a pursuit: but time 
may die a very innocent and peaceful death ' n such 
a place as this.”. 

“ Provided one has a license,” said Edith, smiling; 
“ but it pleases me better to have no time to kill.” 

Mr Dacre sighed, and a passing contraction of his 
forehead showed some painful thoughts had been 
awakened. “ I agree with you,” he said. “ I am 
sure one of the great secrets of happiness is to have 
no moment unemployed; but illness is a stern master, 
even to the most active.” 

“ I hope it is not wrong,” saidCdith ;• K yet I think 
I would rather die than be condemned to a useless 
life.” 

“ Are wc the best judges of what is useful?” 
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replied Mr Dacre. Don’t you think we r arc too 
much in the habit of considering no actions important 
but obvious and exciting ones? The moment any 
occupation becomes a duty, even if it is merely pick¬ 
ing straws, it ceases to be useless, and the manner in 
which we do it must be of infinite consequence.” 

6dith did not know what to reply, for she was 
surprised at the turn the conversation had taken. 
“ Perhaps,” continued Mr Dacre, thinking that she 
wished to return home, “ you would allow me to 
walk through the park with you. I have been here 
a long time, and General Forester will scarcely for¬ 
give me if T keep his dinner waiting.” 

Edith willingly assented, feeling an unusual degree 
of interest in her new acquaintance; but she was too 
shy to renew the subject that had been dropped, and 
Mr Dacre did not again allude to it. 

“ Your ‘brother is losing a beautiful season,” he 
said; “I can scarcely imagine any place having 
charmy for him like this.” 

Edith smiled, but it was a smile quickly succeeded 
by a sigh. “ You would not say that,” she replied, 
“ if you were as well acquainted with his affairs as 
the rest of the Elsham people.” She did not see 
Mr Dacre’s face, or she might have remarked the 
half-serious, half-amused expression, witli which he 
answered, “ Mr Courtenay is not entirely a stranger. 
I have heard of his intended marriage; it is a sub¬ 
ject of general conversation.” 

“ Yes,” said Edith, “I dare say the world is 
acquainted, or thinks itself acquainted, with the most 
minute particulars.” 

“ Even the colour of the bridal dress,” observed 
Mr Dacre; * and if so much is said beforehand, 
wliat will it be afterwards 1 ” 

“I shall'not envy my sister-in-law’s position for 
the first few months,” continued Edith. “ I don’t 
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think woqien were formed for notoriety of any kind: 
it must always make them feel awkward and out of 
place.” 

44 Happily it will only be for a few months,” said 
Mr Dacrc; 44 and when the excitement of the arrival 
is over, wc may hope real happiness will begin.” B 

44 The situation seems very enviable,” said Edith ; 
44 almost enough so to be alarming. Few people are 
permitted to enjoy uninterrupted prosperity.” 

44 Very few ; but I suspect the fault lies in them¬ 
selves. The tfial is too great.” 

44 And money makes a person so independent,” 
said Edith. 44 It is seldom a rich man hears truth, 
even from his own relations.” 

44 Yes, perhaps that is one of its greatest evils. 
There is an indirect influence, though, which no one 
is beyond the reach of, and I think it is always more 
powerful than advice.” * 

As Mr Dacrc said this, they reached the park- 
gates; but he was plainly determined to pursucuie 
conversation, for, unmindful of General Bbrcster’s 
dinner-hour, ho continued his walk in the direction 
of the Priory. ® 

44 1 don’t think I quite understand you,” replied 
Edith : 44 what influence do you mean ?” 

44 Affection. A young man will often be led by a 
brother or a sister when he would not listen to his 
father or mother.” 

44 Leave out the sisters,” said Edith. 44 Brothers 
are not apt to pay much attention to them.” 

44 Indeed, I think you are mistaken. You speak' 
from belief; I speak from experience. The greatest 
blessing of my life was the example of a sister.” 

44 Edward would think some wonderful change had 
taken place if I were to presume to offer him advice,” 
said Edith, laughing. 

44 But advice is not the necessary form of influence,” 

VOL. I. , G 
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replied Mr Dacre. “ We may safely set §is drags to 
a wheel which is going too fast, when we should be 
crushed in attempting to stop it.” 

“Edward has chosen a drag for himself now,” 
said Edith, with a slight sharpness of tone, which 
djd not escape her companion’s observant ear. 

“ Or is there but another wheel added, which may 
accelerate the motion ? ” * •' 

“ Perhaps so,” replied Edith. “ Yet it may be 
dangerous for by-stand ers to interfere.” 

“ Of that I can be no judge,” s^hl Mr Dacre. 
“ My observations were only general. Hut I believe 
we often commit fatal errors from the belief that we 
have no influence.” 

There was an earnestness in his manner which 
struck Edith forcibly. It was so different from the 
tone of an ordinary acquaintance, that for an instant 
she faneffed Mr Dacre must have ‘had some secret 
iqeanmg in his remarks; but a little reflection con¬ 
vinced her of the improbability of the idea. They 
parted (ft the Priory Lodge. Edith walked slowly 
to the house, thinking of the unusual pleasure she 
had experienced; aiftl Mr Dacre stood by the gate 
till she was out of sight, watching her with evident 
interest, and then, with a sigh, retraced his steps 
towards the Grange. 
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CHAPTER VL 

“ A letter from Charlotte at last,” exclaimed Jane 
Courtenay, on th<®ollowing morning. “Now, I 
suj)pose we shall hear all the particulars,” and her 
eye ran rapidly over the crossed sheets ; while a few 
of the principal subjects were enumerated. “ Very 
busy—wedding fixed for Thursday, because of an 
old uncle going away. The archdeacon of some 
place or other to perform the ceremony—Bride’s 
dress white silk, lloniton lace veil.—Bridesmaids to 
be all alike—pale blue watered silk—bonnets sent 
for from Paris—jewels magnificent—Edward spend¬ 
ing a fortune—carriage the most elcgant^ffair that 
can be imagined—Edward a universal favo urite — 
told to his face that he is perfection. Slight synfptoms 
of conceit in consequence. Tell Edith this—it will 
please her.” 

“ No, indeed, you shall not tell me,” exclaimed 
Edith, interrupting her sister. “Nothing is so pro¬ 
voking as to hear bitstof a letter in that manner. Do 
let nu. have the satisfaction of reading it all quietly 
to myself.” 

“ Nay, but you must listen to this,” said Jane; 
“ it is just in your way. All the villagers are to 
have a fete on the wedding-day, and Edward intends 
giving new frocks and bonnets to twenty of the 
school girls, and new jackets and hats to the same 
number of boys ; and he talks to mo about the pat¬ 
terns of cottons and the shape of bonnets till I begin 
to think the wedding dress an affair of much less con¬ 
sequence.” 

“ And what is to be done at Allingham ? ” asked 
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Edith. “ I should h&ve thought Mr Howard might 
have provided for Oakhampton himself.” • 

“ Not when he has such a long purse and such a 
ready hand near, to save him the trouble,” said Jane. 
“ Let me see, there is a postscript about Allingliam. 
Edward has written to the 'bailiff to provide a dinner 
for the tenants; and he hopes you will all go and see 
them enjoy themselves.” ^' 

“There will be a sufficient occupation for you, 
Edith.” 

“ Mrs Grantley talked about the school children,” 
replied Edith. “ I don’t mean that she intended they 
should be feasted at Edward’s expense; but she 
wishes them to have some pleasure to mark the day, 
because many of them ore the children of his tenants; 
and 1 said 1 was sure mamma would assist.” 

• “ Poor little tilings! ” said Mrs Courtenay. “ It 
is hard they should not be happy one day in their 
lives. You arrange everything, my dear, and then 
tell* nw about it afterwards.” 

“It makes me ill to think of it,” said Jane, yawning. 
“ Such a quantity of trouble for such a set of dirty 
little creatures! What can be the good of giving 
them a taste for tilings which they will never have 
when they grow up? It will#be long before they 
have tea and plum-cake again when they once leave 
school.” 

“ So much the more reason that they should enjoy 
it now,” replied Edith. “ If your principle had been 
acted upon, Jane, we should all have been miserable 
children, for it is impossible to have the same pleasures 
at twenty that we hod at ten.” 

“ Perhaps so,” said Jane, languidly. “ I shall be 
glad when it is all over; one has lived in such a 
whirl lately,. that none but a strong person can 
stand it. How I envy you, Edith—nothing seems to 
annoy you.” 
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If Jane had known wliat wdb passing in her sister’s 
mind, tlie words might have been unsaid. Edith had 
taken up the letter, and, after turning to the account 
of Edward’s plan for the Oakhampton school, was 
thinking of the reasons which could induce him to 
Consult Charlotte on such subjects rather than Miss 
Howard. The only explanation was in the supposi¬ 
tion, that to the latter it was an afthir of no interest; 
and the circumstance, though slight, contributed to 
strengthen Edith’s, prejudice. It would have been 
happy if soqje friend, wiser than herself, had been 
near, to caution her against a rapid judgment, even 
when drawn from facts; bift the only person who 
could have advised her was Gertrude, and to her 
Edith had only mentioned, in general terms, a fear 
that Edward’s marriage was hasty; and though 
Gertrude, in answer, had spoken of the care and 
consideration which might be required ii^the future 
intercourse between Allingham and the Priory, IJdith 
did not apply the observations to herself, having no 
idea that she was likely to be tempted to say or do 
anything which would give offence. 

No more letters were expected before the important 
one which was to announce that the marriage had 
taken place, and it was thought better to defer all 
rejoicing till the fact was positively known. There 
were so many wonderful stories of brides and bride¬ 
grooms dying, or quarrelling, or changing their mind, 
at the very last moment, that the Committee of the 
Elsharn National School decided it would be less 
presumptuous to wait, and not run the risk of wishing 
health and prosperity to Mrs Courtenay of Allingham, 
when no such person might be in existence. But 
Edith had no fears. From the Jirst moment, she felt 
that there was little hope of escape. All was easy 
and bright—a practical comment upon Caesar’s motto, 
“ Came, saw, and conquered.” And yet, when the 
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thirteenth of October 1 arrived, and with it the ex¬ 
pected packet from Oakhampton, her heart beat 
quickly; and as her eye caught the joint names at 
the bottom of her brother’s letter, she felt even greater 
pain than she had anticipated. 

“ You will go at once to Mrs Grantley, I suppose,*’ 
said Jane, when she had finished Charlotte’s glowing 
account of the wedding—with th^titled guests—and 
the carriage and four—and the school children—and 
the breakfast—and all the other et cetcras by which 
Such events are celebrated, both by those who can, 
and those who cannot, afford it; “ and we may as 
well send to Rayner, and ask him what has been 
settled about the dinner. I suppose we must drive 
to the park to look at them, but I wish Edward had 
let the matter rest till he came home.” 

“ No, my dear,” observed Mrs Courtenay, u that 
would ha^p been quite wrong. In my days, there 
used to be a great deal more done. Every poor 
pers**: in the parish had a dinner when I was 
married.” 

“ Edward would have had enough to do in the 
parish of Elsham, to provide for the two thousand 
poor,” said Jane. u I think, mamma, as you pa¬ 
tronise the thing so warmly, you had better super¬ 
intend it, and leave Edith to exercise her talents in 
the school feast. It will be a great relief to mo if I 
can be left out.” 

“ And so it would be to me,” replied Mrs Cour¬ 
tenay, suddenly reminded of her maladies. “ I 
thought the night before last I should have been 
obliged to send for Mr Humphries,—I had such a 
dreadful pain in my shoulder.” 

Bilious, I dare say,” replied Jane. “ You know, 
mamma, you would eat pudding and macaroni at 
dinner.” 

“ Mr Humphries declares it is rheumatism,” said 
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Mrs Courtenay. “ I must adk one of you to rub my 
shouldeV for me.” 

“ I would, if I were not obliged to go to bed early,” 
said Jane. “ Edith, you don’t mind being late.” 

“Iam obliged not to mind it,” said Edith: “ there 
is no time to do any thing in the day—but I heard 
you moving about till half-past twelve last night*” 

“ Because I wanted to finish a book; and see how 
ill I am to-day in consequence.” 

“ The night before, it was twelve,” continued 
Editli; and then, seeing the angry flush on Jane’s 
check, she stopped, vexed at having persisted in a 
disagreeable conversation—and seated ^herself at the 
table to calculate the expenses of the school feast. 

“ My dear,” said her mother, “ you are so careless. 
Just look, you have destroyed that nice gilt-edged 
paper for nothing; why ■will you always write from 
that portfolio?” rr . 

u 1 forgot,” replied Edith; and she took up a 
common sheet. » 

“ Oli! Edith,” exclaimed Jane, “ you are scrib¬ 
bling on the letter I had begun, and yesterday you 
did the very same thing. No one ever makes such 
blunders as you do.” 

“ I did not mean any harm,” said Edith; “ if you 
had ns many things to think of as I have, you would 
make mistakes too.” 

“ Charity begins at home, and care ought to do 
the same,” said Jane. “ I do think you benevolent 
people arc the most tiresome race in existence.” 

Edith had recourse to silence—and went to her 
own room, with a passing consciousness that it might 
be better to attend more to the general comfort of the 
family. 

The day fixed for the dinner and the school feast 
was unusually fine for the season; and even Mrs 
Courtenay threw off her fur cloak, as she stepped 
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into the open carriage fiiat was to convey her to the 
Park, and allowed that it might be possible. t6 enjoy 
a drive in the month of October. Jane declined going, 
under pretence of not being able to bear the excite¬ 
ment, while Edith accompanied her mother with a 
grave countenance, to witness rejoicings in which she 
by nt) means participated. The dinner was painful; 
for Mrs Courtenay was so little in ths habit of mixing 
with the poor, that she was entirely deficient in the 
* case and cordiality which win their affections much 
sooner than even words or actions. With^hasty steps 
she passed along the different tables, repeating, as a 
matter of long, that 44 she hoped they would enjoy 
themselves;” and Edith lingered behind, endeavouring 
to efface any disagreeable impression, by inquiring 
minutely after the children and the invalids of the 
different families. 

Martha Philips was present, complaining that she 
was too old for such grand doings, and Edith was 
endeavouring to soothe her, when the old nurse 
suddenly recollected her fears for the cottage, and 
began to inquire, whether Edith really thought it as 
ugly as she had been told; for they said, 44 that Mr 
Edward’s lady came from a hard family, and she 
would be sure to have her o.wn way.” 

44 Who says? what do you mean?” asked Edith, 
eagerly, and bending down, that the answer might 
not be overheard. 

44 Tom Slater says he heard it from one of the 
London workmen who knew all about them. He 
was at work down in their country one winter, and a 
weary time he had of it; but never a bit of help from 
the great folks.” 

. 44 Here’s health an$ long life to Mr and Mrs 
Courtenay!” cried the bailiff, from the top of the 
table, 44 and we’ll drink it with three times three.” 

Edith’s heart sank within her; but she was spared 
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the pain of such ill-timed rejd^ing, by an imploring 
look froih her mother; who, alarmed at the prospect 
of the stunning noise, requested that the cheers might 
be deferred. A murmur of disapprobation ran round 
thetablc, and the weakness of Mrs Courtenay’s nerves 
gained her on that day more unpopularity than the 
kindness of weeks could have retrieved. * 

The poor are seldom conscious of the existence of 
nerves; and any tiling which shows an absence of 
sympathy with their feelings, is sooner resented than 
* even the neglect of their bodily wants. This Edith 
knew; and, vexed and uneasy, she hastened her 
mother away, and, advising her to return home, 
walked to the school alone. 

The children were all placed in order, and the tea 
and cake distributed; but they had waited for her, 
as the Queen of the Bay; and she was just beginning 
to excuse herself for being late, when a* soft voice 
behind her 'murmured, “ A peculiarly interesting 
spectacle, this, Miss Courtenay”—Edith turned, and 
saw Miss Forester leaning on her uncle’s arm,—- 
“ most gratifying to you it must be in every way. I 
dare say you will remember your feelings on this 
occasion to your latest moment.” Of this Edith had 
no doubt, but whether the nature of the feelings was 
snch^is Miss Forester imagined, was another matter. 
“ I need not introduce my uncle,” Miss Forester was 
going to say; but she checked herself. There was 41 
possibility that Mr Dacrc might not choose to be 
exhibited in such an old relationship. “I believe 
you are already acquainted with Mr Bacre. He 
gave me a most glowing account of a walk in Alling- 
liam Park, about a week ago.” 

“ It was a beautiful afternoon,” said Mr Bacre, 
drily; “ we have had few like it.” 

“Miss Courtenay has such powers of walking,” 
observed Miss Forester; “ and that is so very enviable. 
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I should not have be^f able to see these little merry 
creatures this afternoon, if my father had not promised 
to call for me in the carriage at five o’clock.” The 
little merry creatures were, at that instant, looking 
peculiarly solemn, waiting for Mr Grantley to ^ay 
grace, and Edith could scarcely repress a smile. 

u You take great interest in the school, I think,” 
said Mr Dacre. * 

“ Yes,” replied Edith, simply; “ it is my hobby. 
Every one must find something to occupy them ; but 
of course I am only head assistant.” - 

“ It is easy to see in these cases,” said Mr Dacre, 
“ what a blessing eating and drinking is. You might 
try for years with other things before you could make 
these children feel, as plainly as they do now, that 
they were cared for.” 

“1 am not sure they understand much about it at 
any time,”^a.id Edith, smiling. 

“Wc will try,” continued Mr Dacre. “ What do 
you***y, my little fellow?” and he patted the shoulder 
of a flaxen-hcadcd urchin, who, with both hands, 
was lifting his cake to his mouth; u don’t you think 
Miss Courtenay is the kindest young lady you ever 
saw?” 

u I don’t know,” said the boy, still fondly clasping 
liis treasure, and speaking with his mouth full. Edith 
and Mr Dacre laughed. 

Oh ! hfcit that is rude,” said Miss Forester, who 
had /been standing close behind: “ pnt your hafttis 
down, and tell us if you arc not extremely obliged 
to all the ladies and gcntlemeu who take so much 
interest in your welfare.” 

The boy stared, and understanding only that he 
was to put his liai^ls in' his lap, quickly moved 
them. 

“ There’s a good boy 1” said Miss Forester, pa- 
troni singly, and advancing as near to the table as 
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slic darqjl without touching it.. *“ It is quite delightful 
to see them brought up in these habits of obedience. 
You must be very fond of all the ladies and gentle¬ 
men, I am sure, my dear ? ” 

u He is more fond 4 of his cake than of anything 
else just now,” half whispered Edith; “ you had 
better let him go on.” 

The child, seizing upon the permission, snatched 
up his cake; and then, lifting his cup to his mouth 
.with an awkward jerk, divided its contents between 
f Edith, Miss forester, and the floor. 

Miss Forester started back with an exclamation of 
disgust, which included not only the little culprit 
betore her, but all others of his race ; while Edith 
wiped her dress, and began to assure the boy that no 
one would be angry. In an instant Miss Forester 
had caught the words, and with the prospective view 
of sufficient wealth to purchase the mosT splendid 
silks in-Waterloo House, thought it worth wluha, to 
sacrifice her fawn-coloured satinet, for the sake of 
appearing amiable in Mr I)acre’s eyes. “ These 
sudden frights make one nervous,” she said; “but 
oue would bear anything rather than mar their 
cniovment. Don’t think anything more about it, my 
dear. Certainly it is a beautiful dress spoiled I”— 
and her voice became louder, and her countenance 
flushed, as she gazed at the large greasy stain. “ It 
was a present, toe, from my father, «aly a month 
ago; and you know,” she added, with" a- pleading 
apologetic look at Mr Dacre, “ we are often annoyed 
at these jnisfortunes for a friend’s sake, ‘when we 
should not care about them for our Own.*’ 

“ It is rather a handsome dress for t^e occasion,” 
said Mr Dacre, as his eye glanced upon Edith’s 
silk and straw bonnet. 

Miss Forester perceived the comparison, and her 
previous dislike to Edith was not a little increased. 
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“ It is rather better, perhaps, than was absolutely 
necessary; hut I was air aid of keeping you waiting, 
my dear Sir; and therefore chose the first dress that 
was at hand. A poor woman detained me, or I should 
have gone to my room sooner*” 

Oh !” was Mr D acre’s answer; and he walked 
away, and began a conversation with Mr Grantley. 

Miss Forester remained with Edith, and pertina¬ 
ciously devoted herself to her for the rest of the 
afternoon. The appearance of interest in Mr Dacre’s* 
manner had alarmed her, and she was r .solved there" 
should be no more t£te-a-tetes: not that she had 
formed any positive plan for preventing him from 
becoming intimate with other persons—she acted 
merely from the impulse of the moment; and per¬ 
haps, if her motives and objects had been placed 
before her in words, she might have acknowledged 
them to 1 be wrong. But Miss Forester had never 
entered upon the task of self-examination. The 
Outward world, with its pomp and pride, its cares, 
its business, and its pleasures, was to her all in all; 
and, engrossed in its pursuits, she was passing through 
life without devoting one moment to the considera¬ 
tion of that busy world within—that tumultuous 
crowd of thoughts and feelings, which at every mo¬ 
ment are born, and die, and arc forgotten, but upon 
which God has stamped the seal of immortality. 
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CHAPTER VH. 

• 

The dinner and the school-feast, the congratulations 
and the visits, passed quickly, as all human events 
must pass; and left upon Edith’s mind only the 
jecollection of the effort it had been to keep up 
appearances, w\d avoid betraying to the world the 
uneasiness lurking in her heart. But a greater trial 
was now approaching. The letters from the travel¬ 
lers spoke of their wish to return home earlier than 
they had at first intended. The weather was unpro- 
pitious for excursions; and the beauties of Normandy 
and the Seine lost much of their charm under the 
depressing influence of a November sky. ISot, in¬ 
deed, such a sky as that which weighs down r Jbe 
spirit of an unfortunate Englishman, in a country 
village, without resources in himself, or interest in 
his neighbours ; but nevertheless one sufficiently 
gloomy to make even a bride and bridegroom sigh 
for a blazing fire, and the cheerfulness of home society. 
Why they should have visited the Continent at all, 
in the autumn, for so short a time, was a subject of 
astonishment to their friends. But Edward was 
married in October,—a month proverbially fihe; and 
under the influence of a clear sky, a brigfit sun, and 
a happy heart, he had, as-usual, allowed the bril¬ 
liancy of the present to hide the coming shadows of 
the future, and persuaded himself that nothing could 
be more agreeable than to give Laura a foretaste of 
the pleasures of a foreign tour, prejferatory to a longer 
residence in Italy the ensuing year. 

The dulness of the weather did not however appear 
to have brought any change in their real enjoyment. 
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Both were evidently perfectly happy; and even Edith, 
as she read Edward’s amusing lamentations over their 
disappointments, and Laura’s affectionate assurances 
that she was too well satisfied to find fault with 
passing storms, could scarcely tremble for the pru¬ 
dence of the step her brother had taken, or doubt 
whether he had chosen a wife suited to his character. 
Charlotte was still absent, paying % round of visits 
in the neighbourhood of London; there was therefore 
no opportunity of gaining from her any of the minute 
details which can only be learnt in coigrersation, and 
with which Edith longed to be acquainted ; and she 
was obliged to summon *all her patience, and occupy 
herself in her ordinary duties, while she waited for 
the day on which Edward and his bride were to be 
welcomed at Allingham. 

It was on a chill, gloomy evening, when the fog 
that haehkung over every object during the day was 
turning into a drizzling rain, while the moaning wind 
among the leafless trees, and the thick bank of leaden 
clouds, partially gilded by the setting sun, portended 
a stormy night, that Edith paced the gravel-walk 
from the house to the carriage-drive through the 
Park, anxiously listening to every sound, and regard¬ 
less of the weather, from the excitement of her feelings; 
for now that she was about to meet her brother, she 
remembered her offences against him, and doubted 
whether he could so entirely have excused her neglect 
of his wishes as lie appeared to have done. Mrs 
Courtenay and Jane had thrown themselves, one upon 
the sofa, the other into a large arm chair wheeled 
close to the fire, and were contriving to banish the 
weariness of delay by occasional complaints of the 
season and the strte of the roads; to which Jane 
added 4 few remarks upon Edward’s want of punc¬ 
tuality, that were by no means responded to by her 
mother. Even these topics were, however, at last 
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exhausted; and, in default of conversation, Jane 
closed her eyes, merely, as she said, because the fire¬ 
light was painful; and in a short time, Edward and 
Laura, and all outward circumstances, were forgotten. 
Edith, too, was tired of her solitary walk, and began 
to be sensible that a November mist might as well 
be avoided. She resolved upon taking one more 
turn, and then attending to her mother’s request, 
sent about ten minutes before, that she would on no 
account stay out any longer. The resolution was 
scarcely mad$, when the distant sound of bells reached 
her car. It was ft joyous peal from the old village 
church, yet something of a saddened under-tone 
seemed blended with it, as the wailing autumnal 
wind bore it towards her, now loudly and merrily, 
and again so faintly as nearly to be inaudible. In 
Edith’s melancholy mood, she could almost have 
fancied it a token of the consequences tlmt would 
follow upon her brother’s marriage; an event re¬ 
garded by all but herself with unmixed satisfaction. 
But the certainty that Edward was arrived, put a 
stop to any longer reverie; and she had only time to 
give her mother the information, when the carriage 
was heard approaching the house. The next minute 
Edward was in the hall, receiving his mother’s bless¬ 
ing, and presenting to her his young and beautiful 
wife. 

“ She is your youngest child, my dearest mother,” 
lie whispered, “ and you will love her very dearly for 
my sake.” 

Laura withdrew her arm from Her husband, and 
advanced to receive Mrs Courtenay’s kiss. 

“ For your sake, now,” she said, as she looked in 
Edward’s face with a sweet, bright smile; “ for my 
own, I trust, soon.” And then, turning to Jane and 
Edith, she added, “ May I not be introduced to your 
sisters ? ” 
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Edith’s warm affections were in a moment roused. 
The tone and manner were so simple and winning, 
that it was impossible to retain any feeling of cold¬ 
ness ; and as her eye rested upon the slight, fairy-like 
form, and childish, but exquisitely lovely, face before 
h$r, all Edward’s offences were forgotten. * His love 
was accounted for, and his extravagance seemed but 
the natural homage paid to the captivating grace of 
the object of his choice. Lauya indeed appeared 
born to receive and enjoy all that wealth and affection 
could lavish upon her, and even the mist foreboding 
mind could hardly have associated any idea but that 
of happiness with her sparkling hazel eyes, laughing 
mouth, and brilliant complexion. At the first glance, 
whilst she was standing enveloped in shawls and furs, 
Edith was fascinated with her beauty; and when, on 
entering the drawing-room, she carelessly threw off 
her bonfttet and cloak, and showed the delicately 
moulded little head, and long fair neck, which suited 
so well with the general contour of her features, Edith 
felt that she had never looked upon any thing so 
lovely. Edward said but little; he was watching 
with intense pleasure the effect of his wife’s appear¬ 
ance and manner; and Edith, though she noticed his 
silence, was more at her ease than she expected to 
have been, for his greeting had been cordial and 
affectionate. The delight of the moment had made 
him forget any causes of annoyance, if he felt them 
to exist. Mrs- Courtenay, afraid lest Laura should 
be suffering from cold or fatigue, soon began to urge 
upon her, what in a similar situation she would have 
thought absolutely necessary for herself,—a speedy 
retirement to her own room. 

“ But,” said LaufU, in the clear, joyous tone of one 
who had never known care, u you will make me 
think I am an invalid, and I never was ill in my life. 
I am stronger than any one. I can go to a ball, and 
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dance all. night, and get up just the Same the next 
morning; and when we were in town in the spring, 
I was at the Opera regularly on a Saturday night, 
and yet, however late it was when I went to bed, t 
never missed being in time for the music at the Roman 
Catholic chapel on Sunday morning.” . 

Edith looked at her brother,—she thought he bit his 
lip, and a cloud passed over his face; but he turned 
away; and again, with a chilled, blank feeling, she 
gazed upon her beautiful sister-in-law. 

“ But, my dear,” said Mrs Courtenay, whose notions 
of right were more shocked by the idea of the Roman 
Catholic chapel, than by the dissipation, and almost 
inevitable profanation of the Sunday, “ Edward never 
told me you were a Roman Catholic.” 

“ Oh no!” exclaimed Laura, laughing, “I only 
went there for the music. In the country we always 
go to church once a day; but in town th&e are so 
many engagements, it is not practicable.” 

“ Laura,” said her husband—and there was some¬ 
thing in his tone, which, to Edith’s ear, betokened 
any thing but satisfaction — u you had better go to 
your room now, or you will be late for dinner. I 
suppose you had my letter,” he added, speaking to 
his mother; “ we were not able to stop on the road, 
so J thought a late dinner would be the wisest ar¬ 
rangement.” 

“ I should like much to go all over the house first,” 
replied Laura. “ You promised me I should, and I 
have been dreaming about it all the way.” 

“ It is too late, my love; you will see nothing 
to-night, and it will be a pity to lessen any pleasure 
you might have to-morrow. I should just like you, 
though, to come with me into tho servants’ hall, and 
speak to the housekeeper, and the other' people about 
the place. I suspect they are all waiting there to see 
you.” 
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44 It is too late, my love,” said Laura, with an arch 
smile. 44 .1 don’t fancy going into the servants* hall 
to-night. That 'pleasure shall be deferred till to¬ 
morrow too.” 

44 But if I wish it,” said Edward. 

44 But if I don’t wish it,” continued Laura. 

44 You would npt vex me, I am sure, my love. It 
is expected of you.” 

£ 44 That is a pity,” said -Laura. 44 because you see 
"there are such things as false expectations; so now 
wc will go up stairs.” And, rising f^pm her scat, 
she playfully put her arm within his to lead him from 
the room. Edith again glanced at her brother; but 
the expression of dissatisfaction had passed away. 

You are a sadly spoilt child,” he said, only 
. half-reproachfully, as he watched his wife’s graceful 
motions; 44 but you must have your own way, I 
suppose, Mo-night, at least as regards the servants.” 
And Laura’s bewitching smile of gratitude completed 
her victory. * 

44 It is not difficult to sec who will rule at Ailing- 
ham,” said Jane, when they were gone. 44 How one 
is deceived in people! I should have thought that 
Edward, of all persons, was the least likely to be 
governed by feis wife.” 

, Hush! my dear Jane,” exclaimed Mrs Couftenay, 
44 you speak so loudly. It is all very natural and 
right: yob know,they are but just married; and she 
is very jroung.”’ 

44 Quite a jehild,” said Edith; and the words spoke 
volumes of disappointment. 

M And so beautiful!” continued Mrs Courtenay; 
, 44 -she must have been a most lovely baby.” 
r I don’t see that she is much more now,” observed 
Jane; 44 Charlotte said she did not look more than 
sixteen, but I must say I was not entirely prepared 
for^uch infantirlfe'ways.” 
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u My* dear Jane, you are hard judging. Her 
manners suit her exaxjpy.” "** 

“ Tiiat is just the objection to them. They suit 
her face and figure, but they do not suit her position. 
A playful kitten is all very well, but a play&l bride 
is detestable. What do you say, Edith ? ” •> 

The question was either not heard, or not suffi¬ 
ciently agreeable, to be attended to; and, in a short 
time, the sound of the dinner-bell, and the re-entrance 
of Edward and Laura, put* an end to any" further 
observation#. 

“ You arc silent, my dear Edith,” jsaid Edward, 
with a slight effort of manner, when the second course 
was removed, and the first esprit of the conversation 
had subsided; u I hope you are not ill?” 

1 “ No, thank you, I never was better;” and silehoe 

again ensued. 

“ You have been overworking yourself, fam afraid. 
I have told Laura what an indefatigable person you 
are, and that she must become your assistant.” 

“ But Laura did not agree to the proposal,” said 
his wife, with a smile which always had the effect 
of neutralising any unpleasant impression her words 
might occasion. “ I am rejoiced that there is some 
one fp take the Lady Bountiful's burden from me; it 
was always my horror in a country life; besides, you 
know, it would be interfering.” • 

“ She is only joking,” said Edward, observing the 
increased gloom on his sister's face., You will know* 
her better by-and-by, and then you will not believe * 
any thing she says of herself.” „ 

“ No one was ever more in earnest, Edward—I 
don't understand such things, and never shall—so 
Edith shall be lady paramount* over ' the Allingham 
charities, to her heart's content.” f 

“ Thank you,” said Edith, gravely^ u but ^Jiave 
enough to do at Elsham.” 
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Laura looked at her sister-in-law-as if ratller asto¬ 
nished at her manner, and then^unk into an unusual 
fit of abstraction. Edward fidgctted, and began to 
be uncomfortable. He had that indescribable feeling 
of something being uncongenial in the elements of his 
family party, which perhaps is more painful than 
open difference of opinion. 

“ You have told me nothing about Gertrude,” he 
1 said, willing to change the conf&rsation. “ What 
account does she give of my aunt?” 

“ Very much as usual,” replied Ja£e. “ Mrs 
Heathfield is always complaining: some people are.” 

“ I do so long to see Gertrude,” said Laura. “ She 
wrote me such a kind note just before we were married, 
as kind as any I had, even from my own relations: 
and I have a cousin who knows her, and says she is 
not at all like people in general.” 

“ I don’t see that,” said Jane. u She has eyes, 
nose, and mouth like the rest of the world; and eats, 
drinks, and sleeps like a rational being. Then she is 
neither tall nor short, ndr pretty nor ugly; neither a 
genius nor a dunce. In fact, I don't know where you 
would find a less singular person.” 

“ But her mind,” said Edward. “ We are scarcely 
judges, indeed, as to what she really is; but if her 
letters and general report speak truth, she is singu¬ 
larly good.” 

i “ No, no, Edward,” exclaimed Laura; “I am sure 
she is not like that. Singularly good people are 
always disagreeable. We had one staying with us 
once, and she, did nothing but find fault from mom- 
‘ ing till night.” 

M It is a melancholy truth though, with regard to 
Gertrude,”^ said Edwkrd, smiling. 

“ Perfectly-impossible,” continued Laura, “ or she 
* would^have sent^ me a sermon on my wedding-day, 
with a .little book bound in silk and gold, as you put 
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medicines for children into sugar, containing ‘ Advice 
to a young wife.’ I httl three given to me as it was, 
from three singularly^od old aunts.” 

“ They meant kindly, my love,” said Edward, in 
the tone in which he would have gently reproved a 
forward child. • 

“Good intentions I” exclaimed Laura, laughing; 
“ I am tired of them. I had a fit of them once, and 
they made me uncomfortable, so I gave them up.” 

“ Certainly,” said Edith, “ they are of little use 
without good' actions.” 

“ That is exactly what I feel; and as I am too 
humble to suppose I shall ever perform any good 
actions, I see no reason to trouble myself with the 
intentions.” 

“ You will frighten my mother if you talk so wildly, 
my love,” said Edward. ,£ She is not accustomed to 
such rhodomontade. Edith, 1 suspect, is alarmed 
already.” ' » 

“ Not half so much as I am,” said Laura. “ Do 
you* know, Edith, Edward has done nothing but 
describe your virtues all day.” 

“I only told the truth,” replied Edward, in his 
natural kind manner. “ I hope she will not think it 
too much trouble to teach her own good ways to such 
an idle child as you are.” 

Laura drew up her long neck, and appeared not 
quite pleased. Child though she was, she was fully 
aware of her position as a married woman, and * did 
not desire the dictation of an unmarried sister-in-law; 
and Edward had no sooner spoken than he perceived 
his mistake. 

u I have no ways to teach,” said Edith coldly, her 
pleasure in the praise struggling frith bier disappoint¬ 
ment ; “ and if I had, I should rathe^ have looked 
forward, Edward, to learning nomethipg from four 
wife.” 
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Edward looked ominously grave. He felt what 
was intended, and he also Mt that it was neither 
the place nor the time for The observation to he 
made. 

“ All persons, I imagine,” he replied, in a tone as 
cohl, “ have some points in which they may be useful 
to others. Laura has been accustomed to a London 
life; you to a country one. I suppose you may 
mutually benefit each other.” n 

“ Wo will make a compact then,” said Laura, 
gaily; “ I will teach you the fashions, tmd you shall 
take charge of my duties.” 

There was a smile from all but Edith, who was 
immoveably rigid; and Laura, feeling provoked, pro¬ 
posed an adjournment to the drawing-room. 

Edith’s stiffness relaxed as they drew round the 
fire, and /the tried to find a subject of conversation. 
“ Is this the last new reticule?” she sai<L taking up 
a large and very handsome carriage bag, which had 
been left on the sofa. 

“ No,” replied Laura. “ It was a Wedding present; 
you shall guess from whom.” 

“ Gertrude,” said Jane: “ no one else would have 
thought of*such a thing.” 

“ Because no one else is so much in the habit of 
consulting other persons’ comfort,” observed Edith. 

“The note I mentioned was sent with it,” said 
Laura; “ and she told me she preferred work to 
ornaments, because it was the association generally 
which made them valuable; and therefore she would 
rather wait till she could hope I really loved her, and 
in the meantime give me something useful. Just see 
how nicely the bag is fitted up.” 

“Gertrude has ‘a great idea of suitableness in 
presents,” said Edith. “ She always contrives to 
think upon the very thing one wants, even if it is a 
mere trifle.” 
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“ She is rich,” remarked JaiA; “ and can afford to 
give presents.” 

“ Not much richer tfyan we are, now,” said Edith. 
“ And besides, she seldom does give what people call 
handsome presents.” 

“ Gertrude must be the hundred and first wonder 
of the world,” said Laura. “ I shall give up wishing 
to see her. 1 never mei with agreeable perfection 
yet.” ^ 

“ Her perfections are not dazzling ones,” said 
Edith, a littje mollified by the appreciation of her 
sister’s gift. “ You must know her intimately before 
you find out her superiority.” 

“ So much the worse,” observed Laura. “ Hidden 
goodness is the most alarming of all. One goes on 
blundering, and imagining one is doing and saying 
every thing that is right; and, all at once, some 
unlucky look or word touches the vulnerable point, 
and a wh^e host of virtues stand up in battle array, 
and cruslWne before one is at all prepared.” , 

“ Crush, my dear,” said Mrs Courtenay, who was 
just settling herself for her evening doze; “ don’t talk 
of crushing—it is so cruel: put it out of the window 
carefully. I daresay it will recover.” 

Laura laughed heartily; but it was not the Priory 
fashion to correct Mrs Courtenay’s mistakes, and the 
conversation continued. 

“ One thing I really give Gertrude credit for,” said 
Jane,—“ consistency. If it were not for her, I 
should really think sometimes that all the world were 
hypocrites. Th'ey talk so well and act so badly.” 

“You learn to think them so, on the Continent,” 
said Laura,—“ at the Roman Catholic chapels. There 
can be no sincerity in, all the bowing, and ringing of 
bells and walking about.” # 

“ Were you there often ? ” asked Edith. 

“ No, we were only absent three weeks; but the 
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Sundays were wet anil dull, and I persuaded Edward 
to go, just for amusement/* 1 

“ People might say the sajno as you do, of our 
forms,” observed Edith, “ if they did not understand 
them/* 

u Oh, po,” exclaimed Laura; “ there is meaning 
in what we do, but the Roman Catholic ceremonies 
are absurd. What is the use of the little boys and 
the tapers?” 

“ I don’t know,” said Edith ; f *' I never was at a 
Roman Catholic chapel.” 

“ Never I ” repeated Laura in astonishment. “ But 
it is a sight to be seen, like any others; and then 
the music is exquisite.” 

“ It can scarcely be right, though,” said Edith, 
“ to make any thing solemn a matter of amusement. 
We should be shocked to see the service of the church 
represented in the theatre; and I can fancy good 
Roman Catholics feeling just the same ^ien their 
worship is considered a mere show/* 

“ As to the Church service in a theatre,” said 
Laura, u I am no judge, for I never saw it: but I 
daresay I should not think it wrong, if no one else 
did. You know in Masaniello they kneel down on 
the stage, and chant, and very beautiful it is. It 
makes one feel very religious at the time—so it toiust 
be good.” 

M But do you think the people who sing are feeling 
the same ?” asked Edith. 

“ Oh, no. They are mere actors—of course all. 
that they care for is singing in tune and putting 
themselves in proper attitudes.” 

“ But the words,” said Edith, looking extremely 
grave ,— u only think of the words they use.” 

“ They don’t mean them,” replied Laura. “ Greek 
and Latin, or mere nonsense, would do just as well.” 

• “ And the third commandment!” said Edith. 
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Laura seemed a little startled. “We are running 
away from our first subject,” she said. “ The chant¬ 
ing in Masaniello has nothing to do with the Roman 
Catholic chapels. The people are not acting there.” 

“ You said they were,” replied Edith. “ You 
called them hypocrites.” * . 

“ I did not mean exactly that they were; only that 
they seemed so.” 

“ And when you go,” continued Edith, “ you of 
course put on an appearance of reverence, and yet 
all the time*you are thinking of the service as an 
amusement. Who is acting then ? ” 

There was a short pause, broken by Laura. “ You 
arc hard upon me, Edith,” she said: “ I daresay you 
think me dreadfully wicked ; but I was bred up with 
my notions, and you were bred up with yours; so we 
shall never agree; but I am sure you arc a great deal 
better than I am.” 

Edith fdflt this was true ; and a certain conscious¬ 
ness of manner unfortunately showed it,—unfortu¬ 
nately, for it served to efface the impression her words 
had made. Laura would have been touched by 
humility and gentleness, in one whom she candidly 
acknowledged her superior; but Edith’s smile of 
acquiescence irritated her. A little reflection indeed 
brought to Edith’s mind, follies, and worse than follies, 
both of thought and action, which sunk her infinitely 
low in her own esteem ; but it was then too lato to 
be humble. The conversation was interrupted by 
the entrance of her brother, and the preparation for 
tea, and the opportunity was lost. So it is through 
life: wo yield to the impulse of the moment, and 
utter a hasty word, or arc silent when we should have 
spoken, or suffer a proud look*to betray our evil 
feelings; and then turn and repent, and bewail the 
infirmity of our nature; and the sorrow, when it is 
the sorrow of a Christian, is seen and accepted, but 

vol. i. i 
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the impression of our weakness is stamped upon 
another’s heart, and its effect we may well dread to 
calculate. On this occasion it was plainly visible. 
Laura’s constraint for the short remainder of the 
evening was the more perceptible, from the contrast 
it afforded to her general openness of manner; and 
when Edith, on her return home, thought over in 
solitude the occurrences of the evening, the remem¬ 
brance of her sister’s worldly notions and of Edward’s 
inconsistency, was less painful than the consciousness 
of her own self-conceit and coldness of manner. And 
Edith was sincere in her self-accusation; but the 
fault lay too deep to be easily corrected. Never- 
failing humility is the last acquired virtue of a 
Christian. 
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CHAPTER VHI. 

44 You are grave, my love,” said Edward, as he stood 
by the breakfast room window on the following 
morning, pointing out the different objects of interest 
in the neighbourhood. 

44 Not exactly grave,” replied Laura, keeping her 
eyes still fixed upon the Priory, which Edward had 
been minutely describing— 44 I was only thinking.” 

44 Thinking of what ? ” 

44 Oh! nothing,—it is very pretty. That bow- 
window, you say, is the library.” 

44 4 Nothing* will not do for me,” said Edward, as 
he drew her fondly towards him, and forced hpr to 
look in his face. 44 Remember our agreement, Laura; 
wo were to have no concealments of any kind,— 
whether in grief or joy, it was to be all the same.” 

44 So it shall be, when there is any thing to be 
told; but it would be absurd to confess every foolish 
thought that passes through one’s mind, and makes 
one look grave for the moment.” 

“ Not absurd, if I wish it,” replied Edward; 44 so 
tell me what was it ? Were you thinking of home ? ” 

44 Oh, no,” exclaimed Laura, earnestly; 44 why 
should I ? You are my home now.” 

44 Then you are disappointed in the place: it is not 
so pretty as you expected.” 

44 Yes, it is a great deal prettier, larger, and hand¬ 
somer, and the view more extensive. I cannot tell 
you what it was, Edward, that came over me—it 
was a feeling more than a thought.” 

44 A feeling about the Priory,” said Edward. 
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Laura hesitated. “ I can hardly understand why 
I should have it $—your mother is so kind; and Jane, 
too; and Edith”— 

“ Is what?” 

“ So—so good, I think; so much better than I am.” 

“ Time will prove that,” said Edward, as he im¬ 
printed a kiss on the fair, open forehead of his young 
wife. “ You are good in my eyes. Is not that 
sufficient ? ” ?■, 

“ But I am not good in Edith’s,” continued Laura 
—“ I can sec I am not—and I am frightened—I 
shall never feel at easo where she is.” 

“ Never is a very long day,” said Edward, smiling. 
“ It is only Edith’s manner at first—she is so warm¬ 
hearted and sensible: you must be fond of her by- 
and-by.” 

" That is not the question; she will never be fond 
of me. She thinks I am not fitted for you. I am 
sure she (*Je 9 ; and you will find I was right about 
her not being my bridesmaid. She did not choose 
to be, and that was her only motive for declining.” 

u Rather severe,” said Edward. “ You know I 
was vexed myself; but we agreed we would not begin 
our home life with being annoyed. Her time is very 
much occupied, and I really think that nothing but 
necessity would have induced her to refuse. You 
must remember, too, that although we are all in all 
to each other, we cannot cut ourselves off from our 
relations.” 

“ Who would wish it?” said Laura. “*1 am sure 
I only want to be one of the family in every thing 5 
but then I must be met half way.” 

u And so you will be. In a week’s time, Edith 
and you will be the dearest friends imaginable.” 

Laura ebook her head. 

" I can never get on with any person I am afraid 
of; and you know I am shy, though I do talk fast.” 
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“ You yrere shy of tho servants last night,” said 
Edward; “ but you must conquer the feeling to-day. 
I want you to know them all—to take the manage¬ 
ment of affairs into your own hands ; and remember 
we are to be very economical.” . 

“ Say it once more,” exclaimed Laura, laughing; 
“ I have not heard it quite often enough yet. Eco¬ 
nomy is an admirable thing; I like it extremely; it 
means a handsome house and a fine park, and splendid 
furniture, and six thousand a year. This room is a 
specimen of y*>ur economy; it suits my taste exactly.” 

“ I am really in earnest, Laura,” replied her hus¬ 
band, more gravely than usual. “ It has been a great 
delight to procure every thing that might make your 
new home pleasant; but there is not the less occasion 
for care.” 


“ Of course you are right,” said Laura; “men 
always are. Papa recommends economy too, and 
with more reason; I know his property is encum¬ 
bered.” * 

The colour mounted to Edward’s cheek. “ I talked 
to your father,” he said, “ and lie perfectly agreed 
with me ; and you must take advice upon our judg¬ 
ment. Ladies do not understand the details of 


business.” 

- Nfl, indeed,” exclaimed Laura; “ I never wish 
to hear tho word. Just tell me how much money I 
may spend, and I shall need nothing more.” 

“ Suppose I were to say that we ought not to ex¬ 
ceed two thousand a year;” and Edward looked 
earnestly in his wife’s face. 

“ Then I should say you were speaking nonsense. 
With a fortune of six thousand, why should we con¬ 
fine ourselves to two ? You must.be growing miserly 
in your old age, Edward, or has the burden of a wife 
brought with it an over-burden of prudence V’ 

“ It has brought a burden of anxiety, lest my best 
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earthly treasure should ever have a wish ungratified,” 
said Edward, affectionately. 

“ Then I may have my own way,” continued Laura, 
“ and we will hear nothing more about economy : it 
is such a very vulgar virtue.” 

Edward felt ashamed of his own weakness, but 
lidd no strength to overcome it. He could not bear 
to cloud the brightness of Laura’s prospects at the 
yery opening of their married^ life, and contented 
himselrVith the knowledge that he had acted an 
honourable part by acquainting Mr Howard with the 
state of his property before he had made his proposal. 

“ You must learn to believe me serious,” my dear 
Laura,” he replied. ‘‘All comforts and luxuries that 
are suitable to your position in society I trust you 
will never want, but any thing beyond we must both 
bo contented without.” 

“Thank you,” exclaimed Laura; “lam perfectly 
satisfied. My position in society is a very desirable 
one- 4 —the mistress of Allingham, and the wife of one 
of the first persons in the county.” 

“ Not exactly one of the first; I could name six 
or seven at least whose fortune is more than double 
my own.” 

“ It is not fortune merely,” continued Laura; 
“ your family and connexions must be considered; 
and besides, you know you will soon be a member of 
parliament. Papa told me that.” 

“ It was more than I said,” replied Edward, hastily. 
“ I acknowledged that I might almost certainly bo a 
county member if I wished it, because the seat has 
been held by the Allingham Courtenays for years and 
years; but I did not at all mean to imply that any 
thing would induce^ me to stand.” 

“ButT should so like you to be in Parliament,” 
said Laura; “ you would speak so well. Papa said he 
wasgsure you would distinguish yourself.” 
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“Silly child,” replied Edward, in a tone of half 
earnestness; “ you must not talk of tilings you don’t 
understand. Your father was fond of me, and saw 
every thing I did or said in a favourable point of 
view; but if I had the united^alents of all the first 
men of the age, I have not weSth to support a con¬ 
tested election. It would be ruin.” • 

Laura laughed gaily: “ They say that there is some 
point or other upon which every person is insand? and 
I do think this of economy is yours, Edward. If 1 
you practiced it I should be frightened, and think 
you required a keeper; but happily it all begins and 
ends in words.” 

Unknowingly Laura had touched upon a discordant 
note. Edward could scarcely have told why the con¬ 
versation was disagreeable; but he felt it to be so, 
and threw himself into a chair and took up a book. 

“Not now,” said Laura, playfiully, as she caught 
the volume from his hands. “ We are to go over the 
house together, and I am to look demure, and make 
speeches to Mrs Somebody the housekeeper, and Mr 
Somebody the house-steward, and beg them to keep 
all the other somebodies in order. You know I, who 
am nobody, cannot possibly talk to somebody, unless 
you are near to help me.” 

‘*You who are every body, you mean,” said Ed¬ 
ward—“ the pervading spirit of the establishment.” 

“ No, no! ” exclaimed Laura; “ I have warned you 
often before that I cannot be any such tiling. You 
tell me that you have no intention of making laws 
for the nation, and I tell you that I have no intention 
of making laws for the household. They must take 
care of themselves.” 

“We shall see,” replied Edward. “ Some persons, 
you know, are bom to greatness, some achieve great¬ 
ness, and some have greatness thrust upon them. 
Now, as I conceive that a woman’s greatness consists 
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in the proper management of her husband's home, I 
must insist upon thrusting it on you; and, as a pre¬ 
liminary step, we will go to the servants’ hall.” 

Laura made no further objection; and the remainder 
of the morning wasrfBpent in listening to domestic 
details, which she acknowledged could never be irk- 
somfe while Edward was at her side, and in wander¬ 
ing from room to room, forming plans for the future, 
and talking of the friends who wenp to be invited to 
*fill the house as soon as they were comfortably settled. 
Something also was said of the poor, and Airs Dixon 
the housekeeper was strictly enjoined to have soup 
made three times a week, and allow nothing like 
waste amongst the servants: an injunction received 
with such low curtseys and fair promises, that Laura 
considered nothing more was required to be done. 

“ I have kept this for the last,” said Edward, as he 
threw open the folding doors that opened from the 
antechamber into Laura's morning room. “ This is 
especially for yourself, dearest—a place of refuge 
when you are tired of me, or of your company. You 
see it is not finished yet, but I intend it to be perfect 
of its kind.” 

Laura's delighted countenance spoke her full ap¬ 
probation, and she ran eagerly to the window to look 
at the view, but started back immediately. “ Oh! 
Edward, that cottage—that frightful cottage!—it is 
precisely in the way.” 

“ What do you mean?” asked Edward j “ there is 
no cottage in the front.” 

“ No, but at the side. Just come where I am, 
and you will see; it hides the prettiest part of the 
village, and it is so detestibly ugly—you will have it 
taken down.” • 

Edward looked considerably annoyed. “ I see 
how it is,” he said; “ I cut down one or two trees 
there just before I went away, and it made very little 
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difference from below, but this new window has the 
full benefit. It was stupid of me not to think about 
it when I sent my orders. I am sure we might have 
managed the room differently.” 

“ But it will be easy cnoughlinow,” said Laura: 
“ you have only to order it to be taken down. The 
poor people will find plenty of other cottages to go 
to.” 

u If it were a common labourer’s cottage, it would 
not signify,” replied Edward ; M but, unfortunately, 
it is inhabited by my old nurse, who is fidgetty and 
cross, and has met with many misfortunes; and when 
she went into it, I promised she should never be 
turned out again.” 

“ Shall I quote you a very, very old proverb about 
promises ? ” said Laura, as she looked archly in his 
face. “ Don’t bo so solemn, Edward; I am not 
really advising you to break your word; but there 
arc ways and means.” 

“ Fire, arsenic, and prussic acid, for instance,” 
said Edward. 

“ Oh fie! I never thought of anything half so 
wicked: what I meant were little, gentle, insinuating 
ways.” 

M Such as the cuckoo uses when it turns its neigh¬ 
bour out of its nest, I suppose,” continued Edward. 
u You must explain yourself more clearly.” 

“ Not yet, because I don’t exactly know what I 
mean myself; but I am sure the thing is to be done, 
and well and graciously too ; and I shall never rest 
till it is.” 

“ Shall I tell you a better mode of satisfying your¬ 
self?” said Edward. “ Make up your mind to bear 
it patiently, and not think about it. Wo should 
never forgive ourselves for making poor old Martha 
uncomfortable for the few remaining years of her 
life.” 
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“ But she should not be uncomfortable,” persisted 
Laura. <£ We could easily manage for her to have 
a cottage quite as good, and a great deal prettier. 
Besides, Edward, it is a question between your wife 
and your nurse—which do you love the best ? ” 

“Which have I the greatest confidence in? you 
sHbuld ask. . I think that my nurse is old, and igno¬ 
rant, and fretful; but I think that my wife is sensible, 
and kind-hearted, and self-denying^ and therefore I 
expect far more from one than I do from the other.” 

« Very pretty,” said Laura, “ but nbt very true. 
Your wife never was self-denying in her life. It was 
not the Oakhampton fashion.” 

“But it will be the Allingham fashion—and this 
shall be the first lesson.” 

Laura looked disappointed ; and there was a little 
petulancy in her manner as she moved from the 
window, and walked about the room, examining the 
furniture. 

“ It is hopeless to think of planting it out,” she 
said, as she returned to the window $ “ it would be 
years before any trees would grow high enough to 
hide it.” 

“ We might cover it with evergreens,” replied 
Edward; “ it will not be objectionable then. . And 
it might be much worse; it is old and thatched.” 

“ But the time—just consider the amazing length 
of time before that hideous red wall can possibly be 
covered; and every person who comes into the room 
will see it and talk about it; and I shall have to 
repeat the story over and over again; and, after all, 
no one will understand why it is not taken away; 
for there is not one person in a hundred who would 
care like you for an eld nurse.” 

“ Deal" Laura I” said Edward, “ you cannot pos¬ 
sibly be as vexed as I am. I had set my heart upon 
yohr having everything to please you: and if you 
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only knew liow I had planned the room for weeks 
and weeks, I think you would* feel that it was not 
my fault.” 

“ No,” exclaimed Laura, regaining, in an instant,, 
her natural sweetness of temper, when she saw that 
her husband was annoyed; “ I know you could neves 
do anything but what was kind and thoughtful. Tou 
will try, though,”—and she laid her hand upon his 
arm, and looked at him beseechingly. 

“ Why do you ask me 1 dearest! you know it is 
impossiblebut the tone was loss decided, and 
Laura saw her influence. 

“ Not quite impossible-—only say you will think 
about it.” 4 

“ If it could do any good, I would; but where is 
the use of thinking, when it is out of one’s power to 
act?” 

“ There can be no harm in it, and you may find 
some way of managing.” t m 

Edward turned again. to the window, and the 
cottage was more unsightly than before. He did 
not say that he would think ; but he stood for some 
minutes in silence ; and then, gazing intently on the 
lovely face at his side, proposed that they should go 
into the pleasure ground. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

r 

The dressing-bell at the Priory was heard at the 
usual hour on that same evening; and Mrs Cour¬ 
tenay and Jane retired to prepare for dinner; but 
Edith still lingered by the drawing-room fire, her 
eyes fixed on the dreary scene without, but her 
thoughts wandering to other subjects. She had seen 
nothing of her brother and sister during the day, yet 
they had scarcely beepi . absent from her mind for a 
single hour.' They were now expected to dine, and 
she was to be ready to receive them; and if they # 
had been strangers, the task would have been easy; 
but the recollection of the preceding evening’s con¬ 
versation was too vivid to allow of her feeling any 
pleasure in the prospect of a family party. She was 
uncomfortable in Edward’s presence, from the doubt 
whether she had behaved kindly; and Laura had 
scarcely uttered a sentence without paining her. To 
have seen her in society, and watched her graceful 
manners, and the varying expression of her features, 
and listened to her clear silvery laugh, would have 
been agreeable and interesting; but to hear her con¬ 
verse, and be reminded every moment of Edward’s 
weakness in suffering himself to be captivated by 
mere external attraction, was a trial of no ordinary 
nature. Such, at least, it seemed to Edith ; and as 
she recalled the different subjects introduced, and the 
opinions Laura had expressed, her vexation almost 
vented itself in tears. Instead of a friend and com¬ 
panion, she had found only an elegant, worldly- 
minded girl, with some natural cleverness, and a 
certgjiii simplicity and warmth of manner, pleasing 
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on a first acquaintance, but possessing no real charm 
apart from more valuable qualities. Whatever her 
disposition might be, it was evident that she had 
been spoilt by education; and the only hope for 
Edward’s happiness was in his remaining blind to 
the follies of his wife. In a certain degree, th^ 
judgment was correct. Laura was as yet nothing 
more than an elegant, amiable, clever girl; but it is 
hard to say that the faults'of eighteen arc incurable ; 
and whatever had been the defects of her education, 
the influence \>f her husband and his family might 
be all-powerful for good, if only it were exerted 
aright. In this, howover, lay the difficulty. Edward's 
affection, and inherent weakness of character, caused 
him to be led, rather than to lead. Ilis mother, and 
Jane, and Charlotte, possessed scarcely higher prin¬ 
ciples than his wife; Gertrude was absent; and 
Edith, the only person- who could really be of use, 
was unconscious of'the duty devolving upon Jier. 
Even now, as she pondered upon the deficiencies of 
Laura’s character, it never occurred to her that she 
might be the instrument of effecting a change. Her 
own duties seemed evident; she was to pursue her 
usual path, attend to the schools, and visit in the 
parish ^md work for the poor, and Laura was to 
occupy herself as she chose. There was no proba¬ 
bility that their tastes would harmonise; and, there¬ 
fore, the more agreeable line of conduct w r ould be 
not to interfere, but to wait patiently, in the hope 
that Edward’s example might be of service in raising 
her tone of mind. And as the resolution was formed, 
Edith gathered up her work, and, startled by the 
sound of carriage wheels, went to dress for dinner. 
The second bell had rung befor® her toilette was 
completed, and she felt glad to be spared the irk¬ 
someness of the quarter of an hour’s foffnal conver¬ 
sation in the drawing-room, since formal she had 
VOL. I. K 
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determined it must be, while there were so many 
topics on which there could be no sympathy. But 
Laura's merry laugh, and Edward's smile, as she 
seated herself at the table, and apologised for being 
late, gave no symptoms of formality; and in a few 
minutes Edith's restraint was subdued by the recital 
of some travelling adventures, and the grace and 
ease with which Laura took off the French manner, 
and mimicked the Normandy patois 

“ It must be a delightful thing to have travelled,” 
said Jane, when they left the diningrroom. “ It 
saves such an infinity of trouble in finding subjects 
of conversation; and really, with so many acquain¬ 
tances, talking is the labour of one’s life.” 

“ Not with you, Jane, I am sure,” said Edith; 
“ you seldom trouble yourself to entertain any one.” 

“ Nor with you, Edith; for you are never in the 
way when any one calls. My whole morning is often 
wasted by visitors.” 

“•It is not of so much consequence to you as it is 
to me,” replied Edith; “ for you have not as much 
to do.” 

u There I must beg to differ,” said Jane, pettishly; 
“ my occupations are as numerous, although they are 
different from yours.” 

“ But you cannot mean to say they are equally 
important,” said Edith. 

“ Indeed I do. The cultivation of one's own mind 
is as important as the cultivation of other persons'.” 

“ Is this the best mode of cultivating one's mind?” 
asked Edith ironically; and she took up the last 
volume of an inferior novel. 

Jane made no reply, but her annoyance was evident 
in her countenance,; and Laura, who had never been 
accustomed to any thing like discordance between 
sisters, felt extremely uncomfortable, and endeavoured 
if possible to turn the conversation. Edith would 
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indeed have been pained, if slie had known the 
impression these few sentences produced. From 
long habit, she was not aware how perceptible the 
disagreement between herself and her sisters was to a 
stranger. She had been accustomed to speak openly 
—sometimes from an irritation of feeling, sometimes 
from a real, though mistaken, idea of doing good; 
and as the difference of opinion seldom went beyond 
a few passing expressions, or a satirical look, she had 
not supposed that it would be noticed. Neither was 
she in general sensible of the extent of the wrong 
she was committing. The error was so trifling in 
appearance, as frequently to be unthouglit of; but it 
is the constant repetition of a slight fault, which 
effectually destroys the happiness of domestic life; 
and whether it be indolence, procrastination, care¬ 
lessness, hastiness of temper, or any of the numerous 
other minor defects of character, it must always, in 
the end, mar the influence of the highest virtues. 
Edith was sincere, and generous, and self-denying; 
earnest in religion, and unwearied in exertion; and 
beyond the circle of her own family, was considered 
a pattern of all that is amiable in woman: but, in 
her home, she was at times irritable and forgetful, 
and pursued her notions of duty without sufficient 
consideration for the prejudices of others; and her 
sisters acknowledged her goodness, but accused her 
of inconsistency, and felt little inclined to follow an 
example which produced so doubtful a result upon 
the general happiness. 

“ How often do you hear from Gertrude ? ” asked 
Laura, thinking the subject a safe one. 

“ Once a week, generally,” said Mrs Courtenay; 
“ when her aunt is ill, she writes more frequently, or 
if she has anything to send. What was there in the 
packet that came this morning ? I forget.” 

u A new duet,” replied Edith. “ She fancied it 
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would suit you, Laura, as Edward said you sang a 
great deal.” 

“ I used to do so at Oakhampton, for 1 bad almost 
always a cousin or some ono to practise with; but 1 
never sing anything alone.” 

“ You must practise a great deal now, my dear,” 
said Mrs Courtenay; “ you have such a beautiful 
instrument, and either Edith, or Jane, or Charlotte, 
when she is at home, will be delighted to sing with 
you.” 

Laura looked at her sisters, expecting the proposal 
to be received with pleasure, but she was disappointed. 

“ I sing very little,” said Jane, “ only when no 
one is at hand to take my part. It is such a great 
exertion.” 

“ I don't care for the exertion,” observed Edith; 
“ music is worth any trouble, but it takes up so much 
time.” 

“ But what is time given us for?” asked Laura, 
u except to enjoy ourselves ? I mean a lady's time. 
Gentlemen and poor people are different.” 

u You shall come and stay here,” said Jane, “ and 
then you will discover. Edith intends giving lectures 
soon upon the useful expenditure of time, in contra¬ 
distinction to the ornamental.” 

“ What do you consider useful, Edith?'" asked 
Laura. 

“ Let mo tell you,” said Jane, before her sister 
had time to reply. “ First and foremost, teaching 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, to the dirtiest chil¬ 
dren in the parish—the dirtier the better; secondly, 
walking over ploughed fields and muddy lanes, to see 
poor creatures in infectious fevers, and returning 
home, to the serious alarm of your friends, so ill that 
you can neither speak nor eat; and thirdly, spending 
every wet day in making flannel petticoats and smock 
frocks, and reading sermons.” 
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“ That is an exaggeration, Jane,” said Edith; “ but 
even if it were not, no one would deny that it would 
be a more profitable way of employing oneself than 
in music, and drawing, and worsted work.” 

“ And do you mean that you would never attend 
to such things?” asked Laura. 

“ Oh yes, occasionally, if I literally had nothing 
else to do; but that is never the call with me.” 

Laura was thoughtful for a moment. “ I cannot 
understand it,” she said. “ I hope Edward will 
nover expect me to lead such a life.” 

“ What life?” inquired a voice behind her. “ I 
will answer at once that it can be none which you 
would dislike.” 

“ I don’t know that, Edward; you have always 
told me that Edith was your pattern of goodness; and 
she thinks nothing right but teaching little children, 
and making poor people’s clothes.” 

“ And to a certain point I agree with her. In 
the primitive days, women occupied themselve» in 
necessary domestic duties, and works of charity; 
now, they fritter away their lives in drawing flowers, 
and.working cross-stitch.” 

“ But these are not the primitive days,” said 
Laura; “ wo are living in the nineteenth century, 
and yoit may as well tell us that we ought to dwell 
in huts, and live upon acorns. Wo cannot possibly 
follow the fashions of centuries ago.” 

“ It is a sad state of tilings,” replied Edward, as 
he seated himself in a luxurious easy chair by the 
fire-side. “ The whole condition of society is cor¬ 
rupted; people seem to have forgotten the very 
meaning of self-denial, and start back when it is 
mentioned, as if its name only were a spell, to con¬ 
jure up the errors of popery.” * 

“ But what has that to do with drawing flowers, 
and working cross-stitch?” said Laura. 
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“ I was merely thinking of the lives of the sisters of 
charity, and comparing them with our modern efforts 
of benevolence. I do most sincerely believe, that 
the nearest human approach to an angel’s life upon 
earth has been made amongst them.” 

“ Very possibly,” said Laura; “ but again, will 
you tell me what has that to do with flowers and 
cross-stitch?” • 

Edward laughed. “ I want to hear you sing, my 
dear; 1 am sure your voice an*? Edith’s will suit 
admirably; just try my favourite duct.” 

“ I will make you answer my questiofl, by-and-by,” 
said Laura; “ nothing is so unsatisfactory to me as 
hearing people talk so much of what used to be. 
What can it signify to us whether the sisters of 
charity were angels or not, if it is out of our power 
to be like them ? ” 

“ I never said that,” replied Edward; “ what I 
contend for is, that all ought to be like them. If there 
wei# any right feeling amongst us, we should see in¬ 
stitutions of a similar kind introduced immediately.” 

“ But as there is not any right feeling, wc may 
follow our own pleasure,” said Laura; u I am glad 
at last to have arrived at a conclusion. So now, 
Edith, wc will go and sing.” 

Edward only smiled. As usual, he had theorised 
well; and with this lie was contented, and spent the 
next hour in lounging in a comfortable posture, 
listening to the sweet voices of his wife and his 
sister, and forming Utopian schemes of possible per¬ 
fection, which only served to impress upon his mind 
more fully the present evils of society, and the igno¬ 
rance and folly of the world. 

“ To-morrow will bo my last day of peace,” ob¬ 
served Laura, wh(fn the carriage was announced, and 
,tlio evening closed. “ On Monday, I suppose, we 
shall bo overwhelmed with visitors. 1 ' 
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“ I depend upon you, Edith, to help Laura out of 
her difficulties,’ 1 said Edward, turning to his sister; 
“ you know every one so well, that it will be a real 
charity to introduce them, and find subjects of con¬ 
versation.” 

u There can be no need of that,” replied Edith; 
“ your foreign tour will be sufficient.” 

“ But that will involve so muclWalking of oneself,” 
said Laura; “ and besides, it is tiresome to repeat the 
same things over and over again to twenty different 
persons; and if they happen to compare notes, it 
becomes absurd.” 

“ You will be at Allingham, of course,” said 
•Edward. 

Edith hesitated. “ I would if I could see the use 
of it, and if Monday were not such a particularly 
busy day.” 

“ But is it impossible to obtain one morning’s 
holiday ? I should imagine even a secretary of state 
could do that.” 

u A secretary of state is not half such an imjJbrtant 
person as Edith,” said Jane. “ I wonder you can 
compare them.” 

“ You may laugh if you will, Jane,” replied Edith; 
“ but it is very difficult to find a free day.” 

L^ura turned to Mrs Courtenay. “ I am sure,” 
she said, u you would take compassion upon me if 
you could, but I was afraid it would be a tax upon 
you, and therefore I did not think of mentioning 
it.” 


“ Certainly, my dear, if I were but twenty years 
younger, I would do it directly; but either Jane or 
Edith will be delighted.” 

“We did not reckon upon you, Jane,” said Edward, 
“ knowing you are so uncertain in you? health.” 

“ You were quite right,” was the reply; “I do 
not. feel equal to support such a day’s labour.” 
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“ It will not be at all easy to manage,” said Edith 
carelessly ; “ but I will see what I can do.” 

Laura looked and felt hurt. “ Oh! pray don’t put 
yourself out of your way for me; I should be quite 
distressed if you were to do it.” 

“ My dear,” said Mrs Courtenay, “ Edith will like 
it. v Nothing is so pleasant as to sit at home and see 
one’s friends, and have a pleasant chat, when one is 
strong enough.” 

Edith did not echo the sentimeht; but merely 
repeated thatshe would see what could be done, 
only she could not promiseand Laura, 4 after again 
begging her not to inconvenience herself, wished 
them “ good night,” and returned to the park. 
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CHAPTER X. 

“I have been looking forward to this introduction 
with so "much pleasure/’ said Miss Forester, as she 
glided into the drawing-room at Allingham, accom¬ 
panied by Mr Dacre. Laura slightly bowed, and 
acknowledging the compliment, made the usual 
observations on the state of the weather. 

“ Yes, it is very gloomy without; but with so 
much comfort within, one easily forgets that the day 
is stormy. You don’t venture out, I suppose, unless 
it is fine.” 

“ I have not done so yet; but Mr Courtenay laughs 
at my fears, and says that people who brave tho 
weather seldom take cold.” 

“ That is so exactly a gentleman’s speech. They 
never give ladies credit for any thing but rude health; 
and I suppose Mr Courtenay is inclined to think 
lightly on the subject, from the example of his sister 
Edith : she goes out at all times.” 

“ A very good practice,” said Mr Dacre. 

“ Audmirable. I have often envied l^ps Cour¬ 
tenay’s resolution, and lamented that my indifferent 
health prevents my following flic example.” 

There was a short pause, interrupted only by Mr 
Dacrc’s dry cough. u Have you been much in this 
neighbourhood before?” he said, turning to Laura. 

“ No, never; and I am longing for the spring: 
they tell me that the scenery is beautiful.” 

“ Oh lovely, perfectly lovely,” echoed Miss Forester; 
“ but it may not please you as it docs us, for you will 
find the most charming spots around your own door. 
We consider Allingham the gem of the county.” 
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Laura’s good taste revolted against the flattery, 
and she took no notice of it, 

“There is a pleasure in novelty,” continued Mr 
Dacre, “ which to some minds counterbalances every 
thing.” 

^“1 am not sure that it would to mine,” replied 
Laura. “ From having lived all my life in one 
home, 1 cannot fancy any place delightful without 
some association attached to it.” * 

“ But it need not necessarily be a long one,” said 
Mr Dacre. “ There are feelings which can do the 
work of years, and we may hope,” he added kindly 
and earnestly, “ that your first associations with 
Allingham will invest it with a charm beyond all 
other places.” 

Laura felt that the wish was sincere, and her 
interest in her visitors was increased. “ I am fortu¬ 
nate in one respect,” she said, “ that my expectations 
were not too highly raised; Mr Courtenay was especi¬ 
ally "guarded in his descriptions.” 

“ That is. so like him,” softly murmured .Miss 
Forester; “ he is so very thoughtful upon all subjects.” 

“ Thank you,” said Laura, smiling; “ he ought to 
be here to thank you himself.” 

“ Mr Courtenay is coming towards the house now, 
is he niff?” asked Mr Dacre, looking out of the 
window. 

Miss Forester appeared surprised. “I was not 
aware that you were acquainted, my dear sir.” 

“We have met once before,” was the reply; “but 
it is not very probable that Mr Courtenay will recol¬ 
lect me.” Edward however did recollect, and as 
he shook hands, made an allusion to their former 
acquaintance; yet 'there was a slight confusion in 
his manner, and an attentive observer might have 
- discovered, that the circumstances recalled by the 
sight of Mr Dacre were not* perfectly agreeable. 
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The awkwardness however soon wore off, and the 
conversation flowed rapidly and agreeably. The Con¬ 
tinent, its scenery and customs, and the comparison 
with English habits, were discussed for at least the' 
third time that morning $ but Mr Dacre’s strong sense, 
and Edward’s quickness of intellect, gave a superior 
tone to all that was said; and Laura listened with 
delight, and felt annoyed when the entrance of a ser¬ 
vant with a note and a parcel interrupted their remarks. 

“ These are a few lines from Edith,” she said, 
apologising - for reading them: “ she has sent me 
the duet we sang the other night, Edward, but she 
cannot come to us to-day; there is a school meeting 
in the way.” Edward looked very much disappointed. 

“ Miss Courtenay is so much occupied,” said Miss 
Forester, “ that she has but little time at her own 
disposal, 1 imagine.” 

Edward was still grave and silent, and Laura felt 
uncomfortable. “Do you know this duet?” she 
said, taking up the music, and rejoiced at having 
found something to say. 

“ I have seen it, but I have only tried the second ; 
indeed, I never sing any thing else—my voice is 
worth so little.” • 

“I don’t know when I shall learn it properly, 
Edwafd,” said Laura, “if Edith is so muc^engaged. 
It requires to be practised together.” 

“ She will not always be busy, my dear; you must 
have patience.” 

“ It does require patience, certainly," said Miss 
Forester, “ to wait for music; one is always so 
anxious to hear it in perfection immediately—at least, 
if I may judge from myself. It is quite a passion 
with me.” • 

“ I did not know that before,” observed Mr Dacre: 
“ you have not opened the piano since I have been at 
the Grange.” 
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“ Oh! that was because I knew you to be such a 
judge, and I was shy.” 

“ I can scarcely understand how you could have 
' known it. I have hever mentioned music, and really 
can only tell what I like or dislike.” 

“ But that is every thing with a correct taste; it is 
far beyond mere scientific knowledge.” 

“ Experience must decide whether a taste is cor- 
. rect or not,” continued Mr Dacre“ you will be a 
better judge of mine when you have had a specimen 
of it. I like ‘Auld lang syne* much' better than 
* Tu che accendi.* ” 

“ ‘ Auld lang syne* is sweetly simple and touching, 
certainly; I have known some people quite overcome 
by it.” 

“ I never tras overcome,” replied Mr Dacre; “ if 
you mean crying.” 

Laura laughed. “At any rate,” she said, “you 
would not confess it. I should like to try the experi¬ 
ment' upon you some day.” 

A melancholy expression passed over Mr Dacre’s 
face. He did not accept the challenge. Laura took 
up the duct, and looked at it disconsolately. “ It is 
very tarifidizing,” she said, “ and I never sing solos.” 

“ Ah ! that is just like me,” observed Miss fores¬ 
ter ; “ perhaps—I hope I am not intruding, but it 
would give me so much pleasure if sometimes I could 
make myself useful, as a second, when the 'Miss 
Courtenays are engaged.” . * 

If Laura had watched her husband’s countenance, 
she would have discovered that the proposal did not 
meet his wishes; but, bred up in indulgence, and 
having never been taught to consult any will but her 
own, she seldom considered it worth while to inquire 
, what was thought of her actions; and Edward’s fond¬ 
ness h^d^hitherto caused him to see every tiling she 
either, did or said in so favourable a point of view, 
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that it seemed impossible he could object to any thing, 
which suited her inclinations. Miss Forester’s humble 
offer of making herself useful, was therefore accepted 
with pleasure; and not without a feeling of satisfac¬ 
tion in Laura's mind, from the consideration that 
there would be in consequence less claim upon Edith's 
time. Since she had proved herself either so unwill¬ 
ing, or so unable, to sacrifice her usual occupations, it 
woidd be equally irksome to make a second request, 
or provoking to be compelled to relinquish a favourite 
amusement. •Without hesitation, therefore, Laura 
fixed an early day for a musical morning; and Miss 
Forester and her uncle took their leave. 

“ I wish you had consulted me before you made, 
that arrangement, my dear Laura,” said Edward, 
when they were left alone; “ could you not see, by 
my manner, that I disapproved of it?” 

“ Perhaps I might have seen it if I had watched ; 
but for such a trifle it did not seem worth while to 
ask advice. It must be entirely a matter of indiffer¬ 
ence to you.” 

“ The choice of your society, my love, can never 
be a matter of indifference to me.” 

“ That is absurd, Edward. Singing a duet with 
Miss Forester cannot be called choosing society.” 

“ It is the first step to it. Music encourages inti¬ 
macy more than any thing.” 

“ But supposing I am intimate with Miss Forester, 
why diould you object?” 

“ Ask yourself, my dear; the question will be 
easily answered by your own good sense. What is 
the impression you have received from Miss Fores¬ 
ter's manners and conversation?” ; 

“ Oh! that she is a very good-natured Sort of per¬ 
son; rather too soft and flattering to be perfectly 
ladylike; but very well. More agreeable, at any 
rate, than half* the people one meets with,” 

VOL. i. l 
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^ u And these are sterling good qualities upon wliich 
it is safe to build a friendship ?” 

“ You are so extreme in your conclusions, Edward. 
If we are to wait till we meet with perfection before 
we form acquaintances, we may as well become her¬ 
mits. We must take the world as wc find it. Be¬ 
sides, if I don’t practise with Miss Forester, I shall 
lose my music entirely.” 

“ You forget my sisters,’’ said Edward. 

“ No, indeed, I don’t;—but what can I do ? Char¬ 
lotte takes the same part that I do, Jam is an invalid, 
and Edith is busy.” 

“ It is very provoking of Edith,” exclaimed Edward, 
hastily. “ But she would manage it, I am sure, if 
you were to ask it as a favour.” 

■ Laura drew up her long white neck, and looked 
very proud. “ I am not in the habit of asking favours 
of any one ; voluntary offers I am most grateful for, 
but a forced obligation is oppressive.” 

<<# But Edith cannot know how much pleasure she 
could give by a little arrangement of time.”* 

“ Yes, indeed, she does. You were not in the 
room when we were talking about it the other night. 
Your mother made the offer for her, but she did not 
second it; so I must entreat, Edward, that the subr 
ject is not mentioned to her again.” 

“ I have a peculiar aversion to Miss Forester,” 
said Edward, speaking liis thoughts aloud; tl almost a 
dread, she is so utterly insincere.” ^ 

“ Wgjl!” said Laura, with a disappointed air ; “ it 
is not worth while to vex you about it. I will give 
up the notion, though I can’t in the least see why you 
should object to my making her useful.” 

“ Because usefulness between persons in the same 
rank of life implies familiarity. If we allow people 
19 put themselves out of their way for us, we must do 
sombthij)g fqr diem in return. And this is all very 
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well where there is real regard; but, if not, there 
must be a pretence in the matter. Common civility 
will not satisfy a person who has been doing an un¬ 
common kindness.” 

“ You would do away with all the forms of society,” 
said Laura, “ if you would allow nothing but what is 
true. How many people are really dear to us, whom 
we call dear when we write to them ?” 

“ Very few, probably; but then every one under¬ 
stands that. Dear, in a note, only means that you 
have a kindly feeling towards them.” 

“ That you -would not murder them,” said Laura, 
laughing. “ Well! perhaps you are right there. But 
about Miss Forester—I ofdy want her to be dear in 
that sense.” 

“ Then treat her as you do the rest of the world— 
be civil to her, but nothing more. If you once allow 
her to advance one step towards you, you must advance 
one step towards her; and if you don’t, she will be 
offended; and if you do, you will be untrue. There 
is no alternative, that I can see.” 

“ Poor Miss Forester! ” said Laura; “ there is little 
hope for her. She will never be admitted at Allingham.” 

“Not on the footing on which your practising 
|momifc>gs would place her, certainly.” 

“ Then good-bye to my singing,” said Laura, cast¬ 
ing a wistful glance at the splendid piano. 

“ That is exaggerating the case, is it not?” said 
Edward. u You will soon learn to sing by yourself; 
and my sisters, as I said before, will practise With 
you whenever they can.” v 

“ Which will be never,” exclaimed Laura, petu¬ 
lantly. “ It is clear, Edward, you do* not care to 
hear me sing.” • f ” 

“ Oh! Laura, how unkind! If you olkly knew the 
delight it gives me.” .{ + J* 

“ Are you ii\ earnest ? ” she said, an da tear glistenM 
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in her bright eye. Edward was much pained; it was 
the first tear he had seen since their marriage. 

“ I will not tell you how truly I am in earnest,” 
he replied; “ you would think that I exaggerated. 
Yet you would not for that reason have me consent 
to what is wrong.” 

* u I do not wish you to consent to any thing, 
Edward, for a continuance. I only wish to try just 
for two or three times, and then $‘ou shall see how 
well I can manage to be quite civil without being 
hypocritical.” Edward hesitated; and Laura’s sweet 
smile showed that her hopes were raised. “ We will 
meet half way,” she said; “ you shall let me follow 
my own wishes for the next fortnight or three weeks, 
and then we will have another discussion.” 

Still Edward hesitated. He knew that by yielding 
then, he was probably giving up the point entirely; 
but the compromise was all that was required at the 
moment; and too conscientious completely to sacrifice 
his Judgment, too weak to say No, he laughingly 
observed that, “ All 'the world would say he was 
governed by his wifeand Laura was triumphant. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Miss Forester’s proposal, as might easily be con¬ 
jectured, was not entirely the result of disinterested 
kindness. It signified nothing to her whether the 
young bride were pleased or displeased, whether she 
sang or whether she were silent; but to be placed on 
an intimate footing at AUingham was an object of 
considerable importance. It involved amusement for 
her idle hours, of which she had very many; the 
enjoyment of luxuries without expense; and, most 
probably, influence over one who was likely to 
become the foremost in the society of the neighbour¬ 
hood. Even in her childhood, Miss Forester had 
indulged in no dreams of ambition, for the success of 
■which she was to depend on her own exertions^ Her 
mind was of too low a stamp for the formation of 
those bright visions of fame, or rank, or magnificence, 
which, however delusive in themselves, imply a crav¬ 
ing for enjoyments the world cannot give, and are 
ofii'.i^ accompanied with an energy which may, when 
rightly directed, enable us to obtain them. She was 
not indeed insensible to their charms, but she sought 
them through the efforts of others, rather than tlirough 
her own; and since the splendour of neither talent, 
rank, nor riches had been granted her in a degree 
equal to her wishes, she compensated for the deficiency 
by living as much as possible i^ the reflected light of 
those who were more fortunate than herself. She was 
mistaken, however, in supposing that Laura was 
entirely blinded by her flatteries, or willing to put 
faith in her sincerity. The real foundation of Laura’s 
character was truth; and however the false cold 
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maxims of her home had. corrupted her natural dis¬ 
position, there still remained enough of simplicity 
and earnestness to render her easily alive to Miss 
Forester’s artificial character. But beyond this she 
did not go. Knowledge and action had beep so long 
disconnected in her mind, that the idea or checking 
an" agreeable intimacy on account of its insincere 
foundation never suggested itself; for right was not 
on the list of Laura’s motives. Of What was pleasant, 
she thought constantly; of what was necessary, she 
was forced to think occasionally; but what was right 
she seldom took the trouble to consider, except when 
Edward endeavoured to imbue her with some of his 
own principles; and then she listened, and smiled, 
and declared he was too good for the world—better than 
she ever imagined any one could be—so much better 
than herself that he quite frightened her; and Edward 
praised her ingenuousness, and delighted in her hmni- 
. lity; and so tlic subject was dropped, and the good 
impression vanished as quickly as it had been made. 

For some time, the resolution of holding Miss 
Forester at a distance, and only allowing her to be 
useful when the occasion-offered, was carefully kept; 

' and Laura frequently appealed to her husband to 
acknowledge how well she had estimated her powers, 
and how exactly she meted out the due mcasuic of 
J civility. But, as Edward had foreseen, a change, 
•gradual, yet not the less perceptible, was after a time 
produced in the intimacy between Allingham and the 
'Grange: Miss Forester was so extremely good- 
natured, so easily pleased, so full of anecdotes of 
1 Elsham and its viciqity, that Laura’s suspicions of 
her sincerity faded by degrees away. No exertion 
was needed for her entertainment, for she usually 
came stored with some family or village history, 
M . which must on no account be repeated, which she 
would not indeed have mentioned to any one except 
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her dear Mrs Courtenay, on -whoso judgment and 
secrecy she placed such implicit relianceand Laura, 
who, owing to Edward’s engagements, passed many a 
solitary morning, was glad to escape from the irksome¬ 
ness of worsted work, or the stupidity of a novel, or 
the fatigue of writing letters, to the excitement, false 
and petty though it was, of Miss Forester’s tittle- 
tattle. The frequency of the visits at length, however, 
became so apparent, that Edward was obliged to 
enter his protest against them; but ho was met by 
the same pleading looks, the same earnest assurances 
that the acquaintance should never go beyond the 
bounds of ordinary civility, together with complaints 
of solitary hours, and comparisons between Miss 
Forester’s attentions and Edith’s neglect. 

“ It is useless to make excuses for her, Edward,” 
exclaimed Laura, at the termination of one of their 
frequent discussions upon her conduct. “ I know 
all that you would say, and I believe* it to be true. 
Edith is a most superior person; but it is that*very 
superiority which prevents us from assimilating, and 
makes her shun me.” 

“ My dear Laura, you are mistaken entirely; Edith 
docs not shun you; but she is so engaged that she , 
lias \ ory little time to bestow upon you.” ’ 

“ Whatever the reason may be, the effects are the 
same. We never meet, or at least, only just in the 
evening as a matter of propriety. As far as the 
Priory society goes, I miglft as well he living at 
Nova Scotia; and it really is hard, Edward, to be 
debarred from the company of the only .person who 
is willing to take compassion upon /my solitary 
mornings.” . ■ *' 

“ But such a person ! I shotjd have thought that 
the loneliness of a few hours would havd been para¬ 
dise compared to the prattle flf so very ordinary a 
person as Miss Forester.” 
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“ Perhaps it might be to a Latin and Greek scholar 
like yourself, or a saint like Edith; but I am neither 
the one nor the other; and you know, Edward, if 
you shut up a poor captive in a cell, he will create 
companionship for himself, even though it may be 
with flies and spiders.” 

* “ Bather a spacious cell, though,” said Edward, 
as he looked round upon the handsome drawing¬ 
room, “ and containing considerable stores of amuse¬ 
ment ; but I am surprised, Laura, at your disliko 
of being alone : I had your morning i>om fitted up 
purposely, because I thought you would enjoy retire¬ 
ment.” 

“ I should be the first of my family who did, 
then,” replied Laura, laughing; “ and as to the 
morning room, it is perfect in its way—every one 
says so—but I cannot sit there till the cottage is 
gone. I feel like Aladdin in his fairy palace, only I 
have a roc’s egg too much, instead of one too little.” 

“J have thought about it often, my love, since 
you first mentioned it; but, indeed, I see no remedy 
except patience.” 

“ Which is the last remedy I am inclined to use. 
The wish is scarcely ever out of my mind.” 

“ But I am sure, dearest, you will not indulge it 
at tlie expense of another’s comfort 1 ” s 

u How can I help it 1 The thoughts come whether 
I will or not.” 

“ They may come, certainly, against your inclina¬ 
tion ; but it is at your own option whether they shall 
remain.” 

“ Oh,' no, Edward; I never can believe that. 
Actions may be ordered, but not thoughts.” 

“ My dear Laurp,” exclaimed Edward, becoming 
graver than usual, “ you forget: if we were left to 
ourselves, you mighfr be right; but you know there 
is a -higher strength than our own, which will 
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always be given us if we ask for it; and remember, 
in the Bible, evil thoughts are coupled with the 
greatest crimes.” * 

“ How can that be ? they seem sent to us.” 

“ So they may often be ; but as we have it in our 
own power to cherish or reject them, wo are respon¬ 
sible for them.” «. 

“ I never shall understand,”said Laura. “ Thoughts 
and feelings have been .my puzzle from my child¬ 
hood.” 

“ And, unhappily, they must bo to the end of your 
life,” replied Edward, smiling. u But we have proofs 
every day of our power over our own thoughts. If 
an idea is disagreeable, we turn from it.” 

“ Yes, but instinctively ; we cannot help our¬ 
selves.” 

“ I beg your pardon; we merely obey our own 
will; and the same power which we exert then, is 
ours equally at all times. It is the will which is at 
fault; and one important reason for realising this 
truth is, that it enables us to study our own hearts 
so much more easily. Our feelings come and go, 
and we cannot recall them, but our thoughts are 
remembered without much difficulty, and by them 
we my try ourselves,—tlisre is, we may judge whether 
we :i#e improving, by seeing whether wo encourage 
the good and reject the evil.** 

u So I shall not be good, I suppose, till I leave off 
thinking about that hideous cottage,” * said Laura, 
u and that will be a very long time. Even you 
yourself, Edward, wish it away.” 

u It is not the wish which is wrong, but the in¬ 
dulging it. You know that a wish is the germ of an 
action.” 

“ It cannot bo in this case. I might try for ever, 
and I should not be able to turn that tiresome old 
woman out of her house. That must be your doing.” 
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44 Yet, 4 f^yQU go on wishing, you will infallibly do 
all that nan. It is more'dangerons for a man or 
a woman to play with wisllls, than for a child to 
play with edged tools.” * 

44 I should care less if there were any hope,” said 
Laura — 44 if I thought you would even hint at the 
subject.” 

44 There would be no use in it,” replied Edward; 
44 I know old Martha better than yop do.” 

Laura perceived symptoms of wavering in the tone 
in which this was spoken. «. 

44 A hint could not be wrong,” she said, 44 and it 
would at least be satisfactory. It is so provoking to 
bo obliged to sit down contentedly when no effort has 
been made to gain one’s point.” 

44 But you would not bo contented even then,” 
said Edward. 

44 That is prejudging; but I will not quarrel with 
you; though I own I am disappointed.” 

The word jarred painfully upon Edward’s feelings 
of affection, and Laura saw it. 

44 I ask only for hope,” she said, “ that you should 
promise to try, if you find a fitting opportunity.” 

6i Well, then, will you sit in your morning room, 
and like it?” ho said, as ho looked at her fondly. 

Laura smiled, and was about to reply and'thank 
him, when the sound of the hall bell interrupted the 
conversation; and a few moments afterwards Miss 
Forester’s soft, sliding step, was heard in the passage. 
Edward seemed annoyed, and, taking up his hat, he 
opened the French window, and turning an angle of 
the house, was out of sight before Miss Forester 
entered. 

44 So very thoughtful I my dear Mrs Courtenay,” 
was the first exclamation. “ I am afraid I have 
intruded at a mal-a-propos moment.” 

44 No, not at a|l, my meditations were not pecu- 
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liarly agreeable,' since they were bordering upon 
impossibilities. I have been talking to Mr-Courtenay 
upon the same subject which you and I discussed 
the other morning.” 

“ The cottage ? But surely that is not an impos¬ 
sibility!” 

“ Perhaps not precisely; but there are great diffi¬ 
culties in the way; and I can only make Edward 
say that he will give hints; he wifi take no active 
measures.” 

“ Gentlemdli arc so tiresome,” said Miss Forester, 
who well knew that few things are more winning 
than sympathy in a supposed grievance: “ but ho 
must own that it is frightTul, and the view would 
be perfection without it.” 

“ Yes, Edward fully allows its ugliness, though he 
docs not hate it as I do. If I were master, it should 
not remain where it is another day.” a 

“ I suppose,” continued Miss Forester, “ that Mr 
Courtenay would not object to anything being done 
if the old woman’s consent were gained first ? ” 

“ No; but how is that to be accomplished ? He 
does not say that he will not interfere, but 1 can see 
he is not inclined to do it.” 

“ TL«#n, perhaps, lie would prefer your saying 
somelInni* lo sound the old woman. It would save 
liis conscience, and might gain what he must desire 
nearly as much as yourself.” 

“ I don’t think that is likely, because Martha is 
proverbial for obstinacy and ill-humour.” 

“ Then she certainly can have no claims upon your 
forbearance. Do you know her ?” 

“ No; I have talked of going there several times, 
for Mr Courtenay has been rather*anxious I should; 
but there arc so many things to be done tifvery day, 
and I am such a bad walker, that I havejnever yet 
been able to manage it.” 
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“ It is* not far,” said Miss Forester, “ and the 
, morning is delightful; so very fresh and bracing.” 

“I could not go without saying something to 
Edward first,” replied Laura. 

“ Mr Courtenay’s horse was standing ready saddled 
as I passed the stables,” said Miss Forester, “ so I 
conjectured he was going out this morning.” 

“ Yes, ho did intend it, but he can scarcely have 
sot off yet; he was with me but r- few minutes ago.” 

“ I heard the trampling of horses’ feet just now,” 
continued Miss Forester. “ Does Mr Courtenay wish 
particularly to accompany you when you pay your 
first visit to this old favourite ?” 

“ Not that I am aware'of; but there would be no 
good in seeing her if we did not suggest something 
about the cottage, which I really should not like to 
do.” 

But it would not be necessary to speak openly ; 
and, at any rate, a visit now would pave the way for 
. future operations.” 

u That is true,” replied Laura thoughtfully. “ We 
might go and make friends, and by degrees prevail 
on her to yield; and, as you observed just now, 
Edward may prefer my taking the task off his hands, 
since he allows that it may be possible to give,Martha 
a few hints, though he will have nothing done against 
her will.” * 

“Exactly so. Mr Courtenay would be pleased 
rather than otherwise, I should think, to Ibid that 
you had taken so much trouble about the poor old 
woman.” 

Laura’s sincerity, at first, could not suffer an 
amiable motive to be falsely imputed to her; and 
she quickly disclaimed all idea of goodness, though 
still agreeing that it would be worth while to go, and 
that it might be of use in the end. A slight misgiv¬ 
ing resfcd upon her mind as she went to prepare for 
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her walk, and once she recollected Edward’s warnings 
against wishes; but as she was merely intending a 
kind, conciliatoryVisit, they did not seem precisely 
applicable ; and when conscience again whispered 
that all was not right, she wilfully turned away from 
tho consideration of her real motives, and soon almost 
persuaded herself that Miss Forester was correct, and 
that she really was about to do what her husband 
would entirely approve. 
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CHAPTER XU 

There was something of timidity and hesitation in 
Laura's gentle knock at old Martha’s door; partly 
caused by her utter ignorance of the feelings and 
habits of the poor, and partly by'the secret self-dis¬ 
trust which yet lingered in her heart. Miss Forester, 
however, participated in neither feeling; and finding 
that no answer was given, lifted the latch, and with¬ 
out further ceremony entered the cottage. 

Martha was seated, in her usual position, on a 
low, half-broken elbow chair, by the side of the open 
hearth. A book was placed on the little round table 
l^ide her, but she did not appear to have been 
reading it; and, bending over the smouldering fire, 
she was busied only in watching the black pot sus¬ 
pended from a stick that crossed the wide chimney, 
and from time to time stretching out her withered 
hand to stir the burning logs, or to add fresh fuel 
from the basket of chips in the corner. ASi eye 
accustomed to the sight of poverty, would ha\je traced 
symptoms of competence and comfort in the simple 
furniture of the room ; in the short curtain hanging 
before the door, and the old-fashioned handsome 
dock, and mahogany chest, and neat dresser, with its 
range of pewter dishes and china cups and basins; but 
Laura, who from infancy had been carefully kept from 
all scenes but those of opulence and luxury, thought 
only that the cottage was low and dark; that the 
walls were smoke-dried; that the floor was uneven ; 
and the furniture by no means sufficient for comfort. 

“ She must be glad to leave such a wretched hole,” 
whispered Miss Forester; as she drew her dress 
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closely around her, and bent her head in an assumed 
fear lest it should touch the dingy rafters. ' . 

Martha raised herself from her crouching posture, 
and gazed with surprise on the intruders. Her 
strongly marked features, and the cold, stem expres¬ 
sion of her thin lips, and dim grey eyes, startled 
Laura so much, that she forgot, for an instant, t£e 
necessary apology; and Miss Forester, feeling that 
the visit was not hers, was silent likewise; but 
Martha was not in the humour to wait patiently for 
an introductidh. 

“ May be you’ll bo pleased to tell me what you’re 
come here for,” she said, in a harsh voice. 

44 We came to sec you,” replied Laura, gently; 44 1 
am Mrs Courtenay, of Allingham.” 

Martha’s rigid features relaxed, and something 
which she intended to be a smile brightened her 
wrinkled face.— 44 Mrs Courtenay, arc you ? Master 
Edward’s tine lady. Well! I’m glad you’re here 
at last.” * 

44 1 am sure you must be extremely grateful to Mrs 
Courtenay for walking so far to see you,” suggested 
Miss Forester. 

44 Grateful! yes, I’m as grateful as most people 
where U<erc’s any thing to be grateful for; I’d be 
grateful to God first, and to Master Edward after¬ 
wards, and Miss Edith and the parson, but 1 don’t 
know much about other folks.” 

44 You are an old servant of Mrs Courtenay’s 
family, are you not?” said Miss Forester; “you 
seem very comfortably provided for.” 

“May be I am,” exclaimed Martha, turning 
sharply round; “ I lived twenty years up at the 
Priory there, and worked for thdtn night and day; 
so ’twould have been hard if they had not done 
something for me.” 

44 1 am sure Mr Courtenay would be very sorry. 
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if he thought you were in want of any thing,” ob¬ 
served Laura, anxious to soothe her. 

“ ’Tisn’t my way to doubt it,” Said Martha shortly. 

“ Mrs Courtenay will think you are not obliged 
for all that has been done for you, if you speak in 
that way,” said Miss Forester j “ she is not used 
to it.” 

“ No! I daresay not; Tom Slater says that down 
at their line place no one is thought any thing of that 
doesn’t ride in a carriage.” 

“ Who is Tom Slater?” asked Laura; wondering 
that any one at El sham should profess an acquaint¬ 
ance with her home. 

“ Tom Slater is the head man who was at work 
up at the Hall there. Poor fellow: he and my 
Becky were to have made it up together, and then 
’twould have been all very well; but the fever 
came, and Becky got ill, and when shq was gone, 
’twas all over with me in the way of being happy 
again! To have lived up at the Park would have 
been no pleasure then.” Tears filled the old 
woman’s eyes, and Laura’s naturally kind feelings 
were touched; yet she could not forego the occa¬ 
sion of introducing some allusion to the object of her 
visit. 

u Then, I suppose,” she said, “ it does not signify 
to you where you live now; one place must be just 
like another.” 

“ Well! perhaps it is; but I never liked change; 
where I settled myself down, I chose always to stay.” 

“ Only, I suppose,” said Miss Forester, ‘‘that when 
the trouble of moving was over, you would not care.” 

Martha raised her head, and looked full in Miss 
Forester’s face. Arc ye driving at any thing?” 
she said, her suspicions easily excited upon the 
subject which had lately been uppermost in her 
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Laura felt a little abashed, but Miss Forester 
answered with nonchalance, t{ We were only anxious 
to know if you were well off here, or would bo more 
comfortable elsewhere. Mrs Courtenay is extremely 
desirous that you should have every thing you may 
require.” 

“ Is she?” said Martha. “ I want nothing but io 
be left in peace where I am; and Mr Edward has 
promised toe that.” 

“ I suppose,” said Miss Forester, u ho only pro¬ 
mised it, in case he could not find any place better 
suited for you. He could not have thought this 
dark room as good as many others in the neighbour¬ 
hood.” 

u He never told me what he thought, but I told 
him what I thought; and if a dark room pleases me, 
’tis no one’s concern but my own.” 

u You forget,” said Miss Forester, “ that there are 
many persons who wish to see you well provided for: 
Mrs Courtenay for one, besides your own family” 

“ Who’s the best judge of what’s being well pro¬ 
vided for ? ” said Martha. “ No one knows my own 
mind like myself. If Mr Edward would order a 
pint of porter sometimes for Willie’s little girl, I’d 
thank him; and a shilling or two for the family, I 
shoulder t say 4 no* to; but I don’t wish him to. trouble 
about me.” • 

u Docs your son live far off?” asked Laura. 

“ Something about half a mile; but he generally 
contrives to see me every day; or one of the children 
comes to me.” 

“ If you were close to them you would be more 
comfortable, surely,” said Miss Forester; “ you must 
spend so many hours alone.” 

“ It’s best for an old woman li£c me: the children 
arc noisy, and I can’t bear them for lohg.” 

Laura could scarcely help smiling at the perti- 
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nacity with which Martha refuted all the objections 
that could be made to her present situation; but the 
very difficulty of success served to increase her 
anxiety, and she sat for a few moments in silence, 
endeavouring to discover some new point of attack. 
Mar.tha, finding that the conversation had dropped, 
turned again to the fire; and Miss Forester walked 
towards the door, unwilling to take any more trouble 
in a cause which did not materially affect her own 
personal comfort. 

Martha was the first to break the silence, with a 
remark which plainly showed she desired the depar¬ 
ture of her visitors. “ It’s getting on late,” she said; 
“ my bit of meat will bo ready by twelve o’clock; 
and 1 thought Miss Edith would have been here 
before,—she said she would.” 

u Do you expect Miss Courtenay, then?” said 
Laura, half alarmed at the prospect of a rencontre 
with her sister-in-law. 

“ Jt’s her day for coming, and she most times 
keeps true to her word.” 

“ Don’t you think we had better think of return¬ 
ing?” said Miss Forester, entirely participating in 
Mrs Courtenay’s feelings. 

.. Laura moved, with the intention of wishing good¬ 
bye. The few civil words at parting were ’quickly 
said: and she thought they were safe; but Edith, 
true to the appointment, approached the cottage just 
as they were leaving it; and the meeting was una¬ 
voidable. At another time, Laura might. have felt 
indifferent to the smile on Edith’s face, and to her 
expressions of pleasure that she should have taken 
the trouble to visit a poor person; but now, with the 
consciousness of a selfish motive, they sounded re¬ 
proachfully, and the tone of her own reply was 
hurried, and to Edith’s ear ungracious. 

“ It is the first day I have been able to walk so 

'k 
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early,” she said, 44 and I daresay I shall not do so 
again for some time.” 

44 Oh! yes, I am sure you will, since you have 
once begun,” replied Edith, kindly; 44 it is but the 
first effort that is difficult.” 

44 There is nothing very alluring in the occupation,” 
observed Miss Forester, 44 when only discontent *hnd 
rudeness are to bo met with.” 

Edith almost started. In her surprise at meeting 
her sister-in-law, she had scarcely thought who was 
her companion; but the well-known voice brought 
the fact forcibly before her; and her satisfaction in 
the meeting was considerably damped. 

44 Martha is not very*civil, certainly,” she said; 
44 but there are great allowances to be made for her; 
she had no education, and was early soured by mis¬ 
fortunes; and her heart is much softer and more 
grateful than it appears.” 

44 It may be so,” said Laura carelessly; 44 but I wish 
you would give her a lesson in good mannefs. It 
will be long before I am tempted to come again.” 

44 But,” said Edith, 44 when your motive is kind¬ 
ness, her civility cannot make any difference to you, 
except in the pleasure you receive. It is rather an 
additional reason, indeed, for seeing her often, and 
teaching her better.” 

44 Oh ! I leave that to you ; besides”—and Laura 
slightly coloured— 44 1 don’t wish you to think me 
better than I am, Edith ; my motive was not entirely 
kindness.” 

Edith looked surprised, but did not know what 
reply to make; and Miss Forester felt bewildered 
by a candour, to which there was no counterpart in 
her own breast. • 

44 1 should really feel obliged to you. Edith,” con¬ 
tinued Laura, speaking very quickly, 44 if you could 
find some means of persuading that tiresome old 
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woman to move out of lier cottage; she is beyond 
hints” 

44 Oh! Laura,” exclaimed Edith indignantly, 44 you 
have not been saying anything! remember Edward’s -s 

promise- It would be so very wrong to urge the 

point.” 

47 Perhaps I am an equally good judge with your¬ 
self as to the right or wrong of the case,” replied 
Laura, in a cold, proud tone,—which proved that 
her transient fit of humility had vanished before her 
sister’s reproach. 44 I have given no hints that could 
be understood, or inflict the least pain, and yon may 
be sure that Edward will be a very safe guardian of 
his own promise.” 

“ lie will intend to be,” replied Edith ; 44 but you 
cannot be ignorant of your influence, Laura.” 

44 I think too highly of him to suppose I could 
make him do anything he considered wrong,” said 
Laura; “ but you seem to have a more unfavourable 
opinicfii.” 

The assertion was provoking, from the mixture of 
unpleasant truth it contained; for, doubtful as Edith 
had lately been of her brother’s firmness, she did not 
always acknowledge it to herself. 

44 Whether your power over Edward is great or 
small,” she replied, 44 it ought equally to be exerted 
rightly; and you cannot really think it would be 
justifiable to ask any one to do a thing they had 
promised not to do.” 

44 Really, Edith,” exclaimed Laura, 44 1 must dis¬ 
cuss the subject another time; it is too cold this 
morning to stand so long in the open air—so good¬ 
bye.” 

44 Good-bye,” replied Edith, in a calm tone, which 
told little of her real feelings; and with a distant 
bow to Miss , Forester, she walked towards the 
cottage. 
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“ So you’re come at last,” was Martha’s salutation. 
“ If you’d been here a minute before, you’d have 
seen Master Edward’s lady.” 

“I have just seen her, nurse; we parted only ten 
yards from your door.” 

“ Then, may be, Miss Edith, you can tell me what 
she came for j it’s more than I can.” * 

“ Oh! it is not very difficult to imagine,” said 
Edith, striving to evade the question. “ Being my 
brother’s nurse, she must naturally feel interested 
about you.” • 

u But it wasn’t that,” said Martha, as she fixed 
her keen eye upon Edith. “ She didn’t come for 
nothing—I’m sure she ditin’t—and her talk wasn’t 
like it. Nothing of asking for the rheumatism, or 
the pigs, or how I slept, and such like things,—only 
speering to know if I shouldn’t like to change house. 
May be, Miss Edith, she means that I shall, whether 
I like it or not.” 

“ You must not be fanciful, Martha,” said Edith ; 
“ why don’t you think that I have some motive for 
coming here ? ” 

“ Because it wouldn’t be like you,” said Martha, 
as she took Edith’s hand in hers; “ it wasn’t like 
you Avyen you was a child ; and I’m sure it isn’t like 
you now, for all the village $ays there’s no one that 
thinks of them as you do—only the parson and his 
lady.” 

“ But you must not praise me, and think unkindly 
of my sister,” said Edith ; “ she won’t be willing to come 
here again, if you are not more pleased to see her.” 

“1 shouldn’t mind so much if she was to come 
alone,” said Martha; “ but that Miss that was with 
her, no ohe ever found any go*)d where she w$s. 
All the people for twenty miles round would tell you 
so; she is always prying and fault-finding, and doing 
some mischiefi” 
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“ Hush! hush! Martha,” said Edith ; “ you know 
we are told not to speak evil of our neighbours.” 

“ It isn’t evil,” said Martha; “ only what’s true. 
They never give away to the value of a brass farthing 
up at the Grange.” 

“ But it may be evil though it is true,” replied 
Eclith; “ and the less we speak of other people’s 
faults the better.” 

“ Well, then, I won’t say nC 11 more about her— 
only I never knew her to be seen any where but what 
mischief was sure to follow after; anti so ’twill bo 
now, as certain as I’m living.” 

Martha’s tones were so raised by the excitement 
into which she was working herself, that Edith did 
not hear the sound of approaching footsteps; and the 
first notice she received of the presence of a third 
person, was by a hand laid upon her shoulder, while 
-Edward’s voice asked “ how long she had been there.” 

Edith’s face brightened with pleasure. In his 
presence the charm of his society made her forget 
her doubts and disappointments, except when pain¬ 
fully reminded of them by Laura’s conversation, or 
his own inconsistencies; and at that instant, when 
she thought that he was no partner in his wife’s 
selfishness, the deep, pure love of her childhood, the 
love which years, and absence, and opposing interests 
may stifle, but can never extinguish, rose in its full 
force, and with a warmth which lately had been 
seldom shown, she expressed her delight, at their 
meeting. 

“ One would think you’d had been over the seas,” 
said old Martha, not entirely pleased at being made 
of secondary importance : “ 1 daresay now you was 
together all day yesterday.” 

“ No indeed,” said Edith; u nor the day before, 
nor the day before that; we are becoming quite 
strangers to what we once were.” 
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“And whose fault is it, Edith?” said Edward, 
kindly, yet gravely. w Not mine: you know the 
Hall is your home, at all seasons and all hours.” 

u Nor mine,” replied Edith; “ circumstances can¬ 
not be avoided.” 

“ So we think when we do not make the effort: 
but we will talk of that by-and-by. I want to kndw 
how you are, Martha: how is the rheumatism ? You 
must be feeling it again now, I should fear; the 
weather has been so damp till to-day.” 

“ Yes, it’s*bad enough sometimes,” said Martha, 
in a less sulky tone than usual; “ but it’s not like last 
winter. The curtain up there keeps out a deal of 
air.” 

“ That was your thought, Edith,” said Edward; , 
u it would never have entered my head ; but is the 
cottage comfortable, Martha?—you used to say it 
smoked.” * 

t£ So it does still with a north-easter, but somehow 
I’m got used to it, and a little of it seems thick* and 
snug.” 

u That is a novel notion,” said Edward, laughing; 

“ but you have turned over a new leaf since you 
came here, Martha, and arc determined to make the 
best of every thing.” 

The old woman smiled grimly, as she answered,— 

“ No, no, Master Edward, tfiat never was my way 
yet: but I don’t care for tilings so much as I used, 
only for being quiet. A long life’s a long journey, 
and one is glad to sit down at the end of it.” 

“ Still I can’t help wishing you had a more com¬ 
fortable resting-place,” observed Edward. “ A little 
more light, for instance, would be an advantage.” 

“ So Tom Slater says, when lie comes here and 
talks about the cottage at the end of the lane; but 
I tells him to let me be quiet, for you’ve promised I 
shan’t move unless it pleases me, and I’m sure it 
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never will.. As for tlie light, there’s a very good 
P^ace for another window just behind the door, if so 
be as you’re inclined for it.” 

This did not exactly meet Edward’s wishes. Dur¬ 
ing his solitary ride ho had been pondering much 
upon his conversation with Laura, and longing to 
devise some plan for gratifying her; and although 
without any intention of breaking his word, or forcjpg 
his old nurse to consent to what might be against 
her notions of comfort, the desire of pleasing his 
wife became upon consideration so strojg, that after 
a little hesitation, he turned his horse’s head in the 
direction of Martha’s cottage, with the determination 
of sounding her upon the subject of the exchange. 
She seemed, however, more bent than ever upon 
being satisfied on this one point, though discontented 
on almost every other, and Edward felt irritated as 
the conversation proceeded, and as he found how 
insuperable a barrier lay between his inclination and 
liis duty; and breaking off abruptly in the middle of 
a sentence, he exclaimed, “ Well, Martha, I see you 
are resolved to live and die where you are; but if 
you were nearer to us it would be better: Mrs 
Courtenay would be able to see you oflener then.” 

“ Laura has been here this morning,” said,Edith: 
“ we parted just beforq you came.” 

u Has she indeed?” exclaimed Edward, with 
evident pleasure. “ That is so like her—doing the 
very things she knows I most wish, yet so secretly 
that I can never find them out till afterwards. You 
must go with her, Edith, now she has once*begun 
seeing the poor people; she will want some one to 
introduce her.” 

Edith looked grave, and was silent. 

“ I don’t think your young madam is much used 
to poor folks,” said Martha: “ she didn’t seem to 
knoiffwhat to do with herself when she came.” 
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“ She was shy, I daresay, at a first visit,” replied 
Edward; “ but she will be delighted to send any 
thing for you that you may want from the Hall, and 
I am sure she will come and see you frequently.” 

“ Don’t let her come with that Miss from the 
Grange then,” said Martha: “ nobody wants her— 
there’s always mischief at her heels.” 

“ Was Miss Forester here too?” asked Edward, 
turning to his sister, and speaking quickly. “ What 
could have induced Laura to bring her ? ” 

“ I only spoko to them for a minute,” replied 
Edith, “ and had no time to ask ^questions; but 1 
wonder you are surprised: Miss Forester is always 
at the Hall.” 

Edward frowned and bit his lip, scarcely knowing 
whether to be most provoked with Miss Forester’s 
visits, or his sister’s observations. “ Did the ladies 
stay with you long, Martha?” ho said. 

“ Oh no; just while they were putting some ques¬ 
tions about the cottage, and my liking it, as you 
might have been doing but now, Master Edward. 
They didn’t seem to care for any thing but that; 
and if you please to ask them when you gets home, 
they’ll be sure to tell you they was driving at some¬ 
thing. Jhey didn’t come here for nothing, not they. 
That Miss never went nowhere for nothing.” 

“ What does she mean, Edith?” said Edward, 
taking his sister aside. “ What has Laura been 
doing?” 

“ Really I cannot say. As I told you, I only 
met her at the door, and then she seemed annoyed 
at Martha’s manner, and asked me to find some way 
of making her consent to leave her cottage.” 

Edward took up his hat as if* to go away, but 
suddenly recollecting himself, exclaimed, “ I have 
no time to stay any longer, nurse,—I shall come 
another day, so good-bye now. Edith, you will 

vol. i. N 
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walk home with me.” And they left the cottage 
together, Martha looked after them for a few 
moments in considerable surprise, and then with a 
raised hand and a muttered ejaculation—“ Hugh! 
what’s come over the young things ? they’re up and 
off like a windy day,”—slic drew her chair nearer 
tke health, and began her preparations for dinner. 
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CHAPTER xm. 

Edith and her brother continued their walk for some 
little distance without speaking; but Edward’s quick 
step and impatient flourish of his whip, as he de¬ 
molished every thistle and bramble within his reach, 
showed that his feelings were not quite calm. u What 
can be done ? ” he exclaimed at length, partly address¬ 
ing himself to Edith, and partly giving utterance to 
his secret thoughts. “ She is the last person Laura 
ought to be with.” 

u Who ? ” asked Edith quietly. 

“ Why do you ask, Edith ? There is but one 
person in the neighbourhood whom we really dislike, 
and it is so provoking that Laura should have taken 
such a fancy to her.” • 

“ And still more provoking that she should be 
led by her,” observed Edith. “ I am certain Miss 
Forester was at the bottom 'of that visit to old 
Martha.” 

“ Yqu must be mistaken there,” said Edward. 
“ Laura would not take any steps about the cottage 
without consulting me, and slTo knows my determina¬ 
tion. I will never trust any one but myself to sound 
Martha upon the subject; she is so keen that she 
would sec through it at once, and think 1 meant to 
break my word; and indeed it would be useless: I 
went as far as I dared just now, and it was evident 
that she will never willingly move.” 

“ Certainly,” replied Edith, nothing could be 
more clear; but I don’t think I am mistaken in 
supposing that Laura wished to induce her to con¬ 
sent. In fact, she implied as much in the short 
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conversation we had together, and I was longing to 
see you, Edward, to speak about it.” 

“ You don’t mean,” exclaimed Edward, pausing 
abruptly in his walk, “ that you imagined for one 
instant that any persuasions could induce me to 
break my promise?” 

Not exactly,” replied Edith, hesitatingly, not 
choosing to inquire to what extent she had learnt to 
distrust him; c< but the very idea would be painful to 
poor old Martha, and I don’t think Laura perceives 
this; and she might wish you to propose, though not 
to urge it.” 

“ And you don’t think I have firmness to refuse,” 
said Edward. “ That io not what I should have 
expected from you.” 

The tears rose to Edith’s eyes, and her voice slightly 
faltered, as she answered hastily,—“ I don’t know 
what you ought to expect now, Edward; it is all so 
changed.” 

“ What do you mean? who is changed?—not 
myself, I am sure. Tell me what you mean.” 

<e Nothing—nonsense. There is no good in talking 
of it: we cannot make things as they once were: and 
you would not wish it.” 

" But you would,” said Edward, in a grave, 
reproachful tone. 

Edith was silent. 

“ It is your own fault, Edith,” he continued. “ The 
change, if there is a change, is in yourself. The love 
which was yours before 1 married, is yours still. 
AUingham may be your home now, as it was then; 
but you refuse it; you estrange yourself from us, and 
then complain of alterations.” 

“ No, Edward,” exclaimed Edith; “ I do not 
complain—I never could—I have no right—your 
choice was your own, and no one can blame you for 
consulting your own happiness.” 
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“ Then why is there this reserve between us?” 
asked Edward. “ We have often talked of my‘ 
marriage as a thing of course—no one could havo 
entered more warmly into my feelings. Why should 
you shut yourself up from me now, and shun the 
society of the person I flattered myself would have 
been as dear to you as your own sisters ?” 

“ I do not shun any one,” replied Edith; “ but I 
havo many occupations, and but little time to myself;« 
mid my society is not likely to give Laura any plea¬ 
sure.” 

“ That will not deceive me,” said Edward; “ con¬ 
strained humility never cgn.” 

“ I don’t wish to deceive any one,” replied Edith, 
with something of haughtiness; u but if persons aro 
unlike in taste and disposition, it is vain to hope they 
will ever assimilate.” 

“ Certainly not, if they resolutely determine that 
there shall be no neutral ground upon which tp meet 
—and this seems to be your case.” 

“ There can be no neutral ground formed, where 
none exists,” said Edith : M but we arc talking 
foolishly, Edward; you can never understand, and I 
can scarcely desire that you Should.” 

“ Btit, indeed, I do understand,” replied Edward; 
u you fancy that Laura, because she has been bred 
up with London notions, cannot ontcr into yours; 
but she can into mine—and once, Edith, that would 
have been sufficient.” 

“ Yes, once—once,” exclaimed Edith, eagerly, 
but! ”-and she paused. 

“ Why should you hesitate?” continued her 
brother: “ my most earnest wish is, that you should 
speak to me without reserve.” 

“ It is impossible J” said Edith. “ And I know I 
am wrong—I ought not to grieve over a disappoint¬ 
ment which is a mere trifle, compared with what 
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others suffer. If you are happy, Edward, I will be 
so to.o.” 

“ You are unintelligible,” replied Edward. “ Where 
is the disappointment you speak of? Is it in my 
affection ? ” 

Oh! no—no—but pray do not let us talk any 
more about it! it can only be painful to both.” 

“ Nothing can be so painful as reserve between 
those who once shared every thought,” said Edward; 
11 imagination always conjures up worse.visions than 
reality.” 

u Not always;” and Edith sighed deeply. 

tc I cannot bear this, Edith,” exclaimed her brother 
impatiently. “ You know me too well to believe 
that I can. If you have any complaint to make of 
me or of Laura, I must entreat that you will speak 
openly.” 

u I have said before that I have nothing to complain 
of,” applied Edith, with forced calmness; “ but, 
Edward, you^arc unreasonable to expect that I can 
tell you every thing I think and feel, now, as I did 
before your marriage. Our positions are totally 
changed.” 

“ They aro, indeed,• exclaimed Edward: u more 
so than I could have imagined possible. I am only 
thankful there is still one person in the world who 
has no mysteries with me.” 

Edith turned away in bitterness of heart, and then, 
giving way to the hasty feeling of the moment, “ If 
you are satisfied with your wife, Edward,” she said, 
“ it is enough. Whatever I may think can be a 
matter of no consequence.” 

“ But it is—it must be a matter of consequence,” 
he exclaimed. “ How can I endure to sec one who 
is dearer to me than my own life, misunderstood and 
depreciated by those who ought to love and delight 
in her.” 
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“ Ought! ” repealed Edith, ironically. 

“ Yes, ought!” continued Edward, “if gentleness, 
and temper, and grace, and all that can make a 
woman amiable, are to be loved and admired, then 
Laura ought to have your warmest affection.” 

The irritable feelings working in Edith’s mind were 
completely roused by what she saw to be the blind 
ness and error of the assertion; and forgetting the 
delicacy of her position, and the respect due to her^ 
brother’s feelings, she exclaimed: “ If gentleness 
consists in "being led by no one but Miss Forester, 
and amiability in wishing to turn old Martha out of 
her cottage, few can give Laura more credit for both 
than myself.” 

The words were no sooner uttered than they were 
repented of; but the wish to efface their impression 
was as vain as the endeavour to recall them. 

Edward’s face became very pale, and his brows 
were closely knit. lie did not trust himself with a 
reply; and making a sudden leap over a style near 
him, walked with rapid strides across the adjoining 
held, and Edith was left alone to her meditations. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Laura’s glanco at her husband, as he entered the 
dressing-room in which she was resting after the 
? exertion of her unusually long walk, convinced her 
that something had occurred to annoy him; and her 
conscience reminded her instantly of her offence, not 
indeed against his commands, but against his wishes. 
In general, she would have^ risen with delight to meet 
him, and her book would have been thrown aside 
without regret; but now, with a faint smile, she 
merely observed that he was quickly returned, and 
then, fixing her eye on the page before her, appeared 
engrossed with its contents. She was wrong, however, 
in imagining herself the sole or even the principal 
subject of his angry feelings. By far the larger share 
was bestowed upon Edith; yet the truth contained 
in the observation that had so deeply excited him, 
was too evident to be entirely withstood; and al¬ 
though, while retracing his steps homeward, his quick 
and varying thoughts had found ample cause for 
indignation at his sister’s- unkindness, their bitterness 
was increased by the consciousness that her reproach 
was not without foundation. Blindly and devotedly 
as he loved his wife, Edward was still, in some measure, 
alive to her faults; but- there was a wide difference 
between an acknowledgment made in the secrecy of 
Ills own heart, and Edith’s open accusation; and the 
faults which, from their apparently trifling character, 
were allowed, when (Observed only by himself, seemed 
unjustly magnified when they excited the attention 
of another. Resentment against his sister, therefore, 
was, the feeling uppermost in his mind; and it was 
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one which he scarcely endeavoured to check, since it 
sprang from a sense of his wife’s wrongs rather than 
his own; and the first glimpse of Laura’s beautiful 
features tended considerably to increase his irritation 
against one who had proved insensible to her fascina¬ 
tion. For a short time he stood at the window, 
watching her in silence; and at last, annoyed a# the 
change in her manner, said, with something of se¬ 
verity— 

“ Your book must be peculiarly interesting, Laura.”* 
u Yes! it*is—very”—she replied, hastily, and not 
daring to lift her eyes to his. 

“ Arc you tired, that you are lying down ? ” 

“ Tired ? yes—no—no# particularly—only I have 
been walking.” 

“ So I suppose: did you go far?” 
u Yes—-that is, not any great distance—I don’t 
know exactly what you call far”—and Laura gazed 
again upon her book: but her natural ingenuousness 
overcame her timidity, and throwing down the volume, 
she rose from the sofa, and said, after some hesitation, 
u I went with Miss Forester to see your old nurse.” 

Edward’s features did not relax, and m voice was 
even graver than before. ‘ 

“ If you had asked me,” he answered, “ there 
would have been no occasion for Miss Forester’s 
sen ices; it must have been a sudden freak.” 

“ You arc vexed with me, Edward,” said Laura; 

“ 1 m ish yon would tell me so at once.” 

“ There can be no occasion for it, since it is so 
evident. It cannot be a matter of surprise to you 
that I am annoyed at your preferring Miss Forester’s 
society to mine.” 

“ Oli, Edward! that is unjust—more than unjust 
—it is cruel; but you do not mean it.” 

“ I merely reason from facts. You knew that it 
was only necessary to express a wish, and I should 
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Lave been delighted to go with you. I Lave been 
urging the,visit for the last threo weeks without 
success; but 1 must ask Miss Forester the secret of 
her eloquence, When I wish to gain my point another 
time.” 

“ This is nonsense, Edward,” replied Laura; “ you 
are mot really jealous of Miss Forester’s influence, or 
of any other person’s. The idea is too absurd to 
make me angry. It would be mu di kinder to tell mo 
1 plainly what is the matter.” 

• *“ I leave it to you to find out,” he said; “ if you 
are unconscious of having done any thing against my 
wishes, of course I am mistaken.” 

Laura became pale, and her voice was tremulous 
as she replied, “ I did not expect this from you, 
Edward. I thought our agreement was one of open¬ 
ness and sincerity on each side. But I will not be 
the one to forget it,” she continued, in a firmer tone; 
“ I have been wishing for something which you 
desired me not to think of; I have been longing to 
get rid of the cottage, and I have been sounding old 
Martha about it, but I have done nothing more; and 
I should At have ventured even upon that, if you 
had not almost promised me you would give her a 
hint yourself. If it is a fault, it is one easily repaired.” 

“ Oh, Laura!” exclaimed her husband, fiis dis¬ 
pleasure vanishing before the ingenuousness of the 
avowal; “ why will you not show yourself to every 
one such as you are to me ? Why will you give rise 
to observations and misconstructions, and cause mo 
the great pain 1 have experienced this morning? I 
felt Edith was harsh, and yet she said nothing but 
what was true.” 

“Edith!” repeated Laura, in surprise; “your 
. sister! I knew she did not love me, yet she need 
not have spoken against me to my husband;” and 
Laurdfo tears flowed fast as she spoke. 
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i( That need not be a cause of grief,' dearest,’* re¬ 
plied Edward; “ the whole world might speak against 
you, without causing the slightest, shade of variation 
in my love; but there is something which ought to 
pain you, as it does me—that you should act in a way 
to give rise to any unkind observation.** 

“ But how—why—what have I done 1 ** exclairticd 
Laura, raising her head; “ why should Edith inter¬ 
fere, and make remarks? I will confess to you, 
Edward, where I have gone contrary to your wishes; 
and I will bear any thing and every thing you may 
choose to say; but I will never submit to have my 
actions commented on by any other human being, 
much less one who has shown me so little kindness 
as Edith.** < 

“ It is what we must all submit to,” replied 
Edward; “ the world, and our relations, and our 
friends, will comment upon our actions, whether we 
will submit to it or not; it is vain to hope that we 
can escape unnoticed; but nothing that if said 
against us can be of any consequence, unless it is 
well founded.’* 

“ And -what did Edith say?” asked LdHk, eagerly. 

" She implied that you suffered yourself to be led 
by Mis.^ Forester; and she added something about 
your want of consideration^ for poor old Martha, 
which it was most painful to me to listen to.** 

“ And she heard it from myself,” exclaimed Laura; 
“ I said a little to her on the subject, merely because 
she should not give me credit for better motives than 
I deserved; and then she turned my own words 
against me, to injure me in my husband’s estimation. 
Is this your pattern sister, Edward?” 

“ Not to injure you in your husband’s estimation,” 
replied Edward, fondly. “ No one can do that but 
yourself.” 

“ Yet you believed her, and felt angry with me.” 
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“I had reason to believe her. Miss Forester’s 
intimacy is daily before my eyes; and the motive of 
your visit to old Martha you had acknowledged your¬ 
self.”- * 

“ Miss Forester would never speak against me 
behind my back,” replied Laura. “Whatever her 
faults may be, shp will not endeavour to make mis¬ 
chief between us; and as to your old nurse, it is 
absurd to make a fuss about such a trifle. I merely 
asked a few questions as to whether she was comfort¬ 
able in her cottage, in order to find out? whether she 
would be inclined to move; and she was extremely 
ungracious and disagreeable, and then I went 
away.” 

“ It would have been rather better to have waited, 
would it not?” asked Edward: “I had not forgotten 
your wishes, arid went myself for the same purpose; 
and I was much the most proper person to do it.” 

“ Perhaps you were,” said Laura.; “ but you must 
own, Edward, that it was a very tiny fault, and 
extremely unkind of Edith to say any thing to you 
about it.”^^ 

“ I do^Pthink you meant any great harm, cer¬ 
tainly,” replied Edward, delighted to be relieved from 
the feeling of vexation against her; “ but you must 
be more careful another time.” 

“ Yes, believe me,” exclaimed Laura; “ I will 
never commit myself again. Since I know how my 
words are to bo turned against me, I will be more 
sparing of them. Your sister shall not be troubled 
for the future with either my conversation or my 
society.” 

“ Hush! my love,” replied Edward; “ this is not 
kind to me. The first wish of my heart is that you 
should be loved and cherished by my own family.” 

“ Do not wish it,” said Laura, sadly; “ it will 
never be/’ 
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“ It must be,” replied her husband. “ It is impos¬ 
sible they should be insensible to-” 

“To what?” asked Laura, archly; “I like of all 
tilings to hear my own praises.” . 

Edward only answered by a kiss; and immediately 
afterwards left the room, with his feelings calmed, but 
with a bitter recollection of Edith's^remarks, and* a 
keener sense than ever' of the neglect shown to his 
young wife. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

r 

It is interestin&and useful, though often very painful, 
to retire into ourselves, after the first tumult of excited 
feelings has subsided, and consider the probable con¬ 
sequences of our words and actions. We may indeed 
frequently be mistaken, and magnify or diminish the 
importance of what has occurred; or look forward to 
events that may never happen; but by endeavouring 
to connect the past and the future, we strengthen a 
habit of thoughtfulness, and are able to trace more 
easily the secret sources of the sufferings which so 
frequently arise, apparently from the ignorance or 
selfishness of our fellow-creatures, but in reality from 
some error in ourselves. The conversation between 
Edith and her brother was not of a nature to be 
speedily forgotten by either, but the pain it had occa¬ 
sioned was most acutely felt by the former; and when 
she recurred to her unguarded expressions, and their 
probable effect upon Edward’s mind, all feeling of 
displeasure against him or Laura gave way before 
her own self-reproach. She would willingly have 
made any sacrifice to efface the impression of those 
few hasty words—for it was easy to foresee that they 
would probably create a barrier which .years even 
might not be able to remove; and bitten was her 
regret for the weakness which had induced her to 
yield to an angry impulse. It was impossible to sup¬ 
pose that Edward would overlook and make allow¬ 
ances, for his fedings had been wounded in the ten- 
derest point. If she attempted to be kinder than 
usual, he might think her insincere; and if she were 
cold as before, the breach must effectually be widened. 
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It was Edith’s first lesson in tlie importance of words 
—in the fearful power which we possess of giving a 
body, as it were, to the thoughts within us, but a body 
which wo are unable to destroy. Her repentance 
seemed as if it could be of no avail in preventing the 
natural consequences of her folly; and she looked 
forward with shame and repugnance to the next meet¬ 
ing with her brother and sister. The awkwardness, 
which was equally felt by them, caused several days 
to elapse before it took place; but having no excuse 
to offer for not going to the Priory, Edward at length 
prevailed on Laura to overcome her unwillingness 
and accompany him, with the secret hope that Edith 
might be absent. His wish? however, was not grati¬ 
fied. Luncheon was rather later than usual; and the 
footman, ignorant of the effect produced by his words, 
informed them that Mrs Courtenay and the young 
ladies were in the dining-room. 

“Just in time, my dear,” was Mrs Courtenay’s 
salutation. “ We are so glad—I was only that in¬ 
stant saying what an age it was since you had been 
here.” 

“ It is rather long,” began Laura. 

“Long, my love! it seems a twelvemdhth. But I 
won’t complain. Now, do Edith—no, not Edith,^he 
has a tootliacli, poor child—Jane, you can ring the 
bell. Johnson never will bring up knives and forks 
enough.” 

“ I think there are some more on the side-table,” 
said Jane, languidly, turning her head. “Isn’t it 
bitterly cold to-day?” 

“ Not bitterly,” replied Edward; “ rather bracing 
it is, certainly; I suppose, Edith, it is the cold which 
has given you the pain in your face.” 

Edward tried to be unconstrained; but Edith felt 
it was an effort, and her answer was given in the 
same tone— 
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“ Perhaps it may be ; but it is not of any conse¬ 
quence.” 

“Oh, my dear, don’t say so!” exclaimed her 
mother; “ nobody knows; and it is so much better 
to take things in time: you know it may turn to tic- 
douloureux any day.” 

'“Is it very bad?” inquired Laura, feeling more 
grateful to a toothach than she had ever done before. 

“ Oh no, it is a mere nothing,” said Edith in the 
same reserved tone as before; and she rose as if to 
leave the room. •* 

“ You are not thinking of going out, of course, 
Edith,” said Charlotte; “ it would be madness.” 

“ I don’t know exactly: I ought to go if I could, 
and ray face is better now.” 

“ A martyr, as usual,” exclaimed Charlotte; “ what 
a pity it is that you had not lived- in Queen Mary’s 
reign ! I don’t know any one who would have made 
a better figure at jthe stake.” 

“’‘You would not be so foolish, Edith,” said Edward; 
“ nothing is more likely to make you worse than this 
north-east wind. It is not fit for you to venture out.” 

“ That ^ right, my dear,” exclaimed Mrs Cour¬ 
tenay ; “ do try your influence ; nobody has so much: 
I tften say that you have more power qyer Edith 
than all the world besides.” 

“ Had more power, you should say,” replied Ed¬ 
ward, with a quiet emphasis, understood only by two 
of the party. 

“ I don’t know why you should say that, my dear, 
except, perhaps, that now you are married, there are 
two persons tor Edith to listen to, instead of one. 
Laura, I wish you would say something. Edith ob¬ 
served only the ether day, that you never set your 
heart upon doing anything without accomplishing it.” 

The colour mounted to Laura's cheek, and after a 
moment’s pause she said coldly— 
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“ 1 could not bo so presumptuous as to suppose 

-” the end of the sentence was lost, for the speaker 

took up a glass of water, being apparently seized with 
a violent thirst. 

“ I don’t know what you all mean," said Jane, as . 
she moved her chair from the fire to discover the 
cause of the silence; “ but it seems to me that we*are 
remarkably polite to each other; so polite that one 
could almost fancy we were on the point of being ^ 
otherwise." 

“ I am the? cause, 1 am afraid,” said Edith; “ but 
I very much wish no one would trouble themselves 
about me; 1 shall do extremely well; and really 1 
must go." • 

Mrs Courtenay sighed, and looked resigned, and 
Charlotte coughed, and looked provoked. 

“ You may take the club-book with you, if you 
will go," she said; “ we shall have to pay a fine as 
it is.” 

“ I have pot finished it yet,” replied Edith one 
day will not make much difference.'” 

“ Why not stay at home, then, and do it now f It 
would be much better.” 

u No, I don’t feel that I could attend*; and indeed 
I ncvoi^ can understand heavy books, except at 
night.” 

O § 

But you do not mean, my love,” said Mrs Cour¬ 
tenay, with a start of horror, “ that you ever sit up 
at night, reading.” 

“ Oh yes, frequently,” replied Edith; “ but there 
is no fear, I assure you; I am extremely careful." 

“ It is very well to talk,” exclaimed Mrs Courtenay, 
with a degree of energy unusual to her; “ we shall be 
burnt, I know we shall; it is in the family." 

There was a general laugh, in which Edith could 
not help joining. But Mrs Courtenay did not at all 
understand the cause of the amusement, and imme- 
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Tier assertion. 

M My dear Edward, you' m ust r emember old Sir 
Lionel Courtenay, in Henry \ lUL.’s time,—he was 
burnt at the stake. And there was his grandson, in 
Queen Mary’s; and your two little cousins, last year, 
in Kent. So Edith, I must beg you won’t read any 
more by candle-light. You know quite enough.” 

“ At all events,” said Edith smiling, “ I don’t think 
I can take the club-book ; it is so large.” 

“ We might drive her to Elsham,” feaid Laura to 
her husband in a low voice. 

Edward hesitated. The tone of his family had 
seldom struck him so forcibly, and he was not inclined 
for Edith’s company. Laura,’however, repeated the 
suggestion, and finding that lie did not object, followed 
Edith, to make her the offer. 

It was decidedly refused ; and Laura felt as if her 
overtures of peace had been rejected. Yet Edith’s 
manner, cold and constrained as it seemed, was by no 
means an index to her heart. She was fully conscious 
of her own ungraciousness : and if Laura had been 
in the wrong, instead of herself, she would have been 
the first to make an advance toward^ reconciliation. 
But now, unable to conquer the feeling of ^shyness, 
arising from self-reproach, she hurried away to her 
own room, and the estrangement between the sisters- 
in-law was completed. Laura, piqued and disap¬ 
pointed, returned to the dining-room, resolving never 
again to attempt being on any terms with Edith but 
those of politeness—a resolution which her good 
nature would, under other circumstances, have made 
it rather difficult to keep. For some time, indeed, 
she refrained from visiting the Priory more frequently 
than , fg$s absolutely necessary; and when in Edith’s 
company avoided any conversation with her. But 
the nrst irritation of feeling by degrees subsided; and 
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with a disposition incapable of long retaining the 
sense of injury, she might easily have been won over 
to cordiality, if Edith had only known how to .’redeem 
her past mistakes. But of this, unfortunately, she 
was ignorant. Though freely acknowledging her 
fault in the one instance which had openly separated 
them, she was not aware that a fundamental error 
lay at the root of all her actions—the belief that 
family duties are of secondary importance; and t^p 
result was a continued series of'petty neglects, which 
Laura’s qthek perception, and hasty, though generous 
temper, could not fail to resent. The breach, how¬ 
ever, was not perceptible to the world in general, and 
scarcely even at the Priory. Mrs Courtenay seldom 
noticed anything but the changes of the weather; 
Jane was engrossed with her maladies; and Charlotte 
only thought that Edith, as usual, made herself dis¬ 
agreeable, and was not surprised that Laura cared so 
little for her society. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

There were, however, two persons whose interest 
in Allingham and the Priory rendered them fully 
alive to the clouds which so frequently obscured the 
domestic sunshine — Miss Forester and Mr Dacre. 
The former, in pursuance of her object of becoming 
useful and agreeable to Laura, was peculiarly ob¬ 
servant of the influence of others; and was not sorry 
to perceive the numerous indications of indifference 
and reserve which every ‘day afforded, especially 
when it gave her an opportunity of civilly making 
some remark to Edith’s disadvantage, and thus vent¬ 
ing her spleen against the only person whom she 
considered likely to rival herself in her uncle’s regard. 
The sources of Mi* Dacro’s interest were less simple. 
A worn-out, solitary invalid—solitary, not so much 
from the absence of outward friends, as from the 
isolation of mind attendant upon a grief too sacred 
' to be told to any human ear, ho had consented to 
remain at the Grange long after the period fixed for 
the termination of his visit, not because he was pleased 
with Miss Forester’s flatteries, or gratified by the 
General’s attentions, but from the powerful charm 
attached to the place where he had originally become 
acquainted with the wife he had so tenderly loved. 
It was at the Grange that they had first met—in its 
neighbourhood that they had enjoyed those oppor¬ 
tunities of intimate acquaintance which first inspired 
a mutual regard, and then ripened it into love; and 
it was in the parish church of Elsham that they had 
knelt, side by sido, before the altar, and in the pre¬ 
sence of God exchanged those vows which death 
alone could sever. 
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Years passed away after that sunny timef and care, 
and sickness, and sorrow,' and the deep yearning of 
the stranger’s heart in a foreign land for its native 
home, were bitterly felt by both; but no circum¬ 
stances, however untoward, could weaken an affection 
based upon principles of piety and mutual reverence; 
and when, after a union of thirty years, Mrs Deere 
sank into her grave under the influence of a lingering, 
painful disease, the stunning effects of the trial pro¬ 
duced an effect upon her husband’s health which his* 
constitution* never afterwards recovered. Had his 
two children lived, Mr Dtcre’s sufferings would, 
however, have been comparatively light; for a mind 
like his could not long permit sorrow to interfere 
with the duties of life, and the necessity of exerting 
himself for their sake would probably in time have 
diverted his thoughts from the one all-engrossing 
remembrance. But they also were taken from him. 
Within a few months of each other they were laid 
by their mother’s side; and their father, his health 
completely shattered by this fresh blow, was compelled 
to return to England, as the last hope of preserving 
an existence which, at the first moment of his loss, 
seemed scarcely of consequence to any human being. 
But t^e sorrow of the Christian, though often great, 
can never be without alleviations; and Mr Dacre’s 
heart had been too well practised in submission when 
all was prosperous around him, to sink under the 
burden of .affliction. As his constitution became 
partially re-established by his native air, his energy 
of mind was again roused. The world had lost its 
charm, but it had not lost its duties: and projects of 
usefulness continually suggested them^lves, to the 
accomplishment of which his .uncertain health ap¬ 
peared the only obstacle. Day after day, and week 
after week, glided on, and still his plans Were unset¬ 
tled ; but in that time his original attachment to the 
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Grange aAd its neighbourhood had strengthened into 
a deeper home feeling; the result partly of habit, and 
partly of the interest excited by his acquaintance 
with Edward Courtenay. " Edith, indeed, was the 
first to attract liis regard, from a fancied resemblance 
to the daughter he had lost, and the charm of a 
simple, earnest, intelligent mind* bent upon the ful¬ 
filment of duty, at whatever sacrifice of personal 
enjoyment; but Edward’s character, though in many 
respects strongly resembling his sister’s, was as yet 
so imperfectly formed as to awaken sympathy 
deeper, but far more paftful, which the circumstances 
of their previous acquaintance tended considerably 
to increase. They had met at a lawyer’s office in 
London, a short time before Edward’s marriage, when 
Mr Dacre was endeavouring to arrange some business 
for a mutual friend; and, in the course of their 
transactions, the condition of the Allingham estate 
was, from necessity, made known to him, to a much 
greater .extent than Edward desired. The information 
was not then of any importance,' and would probably 
soon have been forgotten, but for his visit at the 
Grange, and the opinions expressed every day as to 
the value of Mr Courtenay’s property, and the style 
in which he was expected to live. Even then, until 
he had gained a more intimate knowledge of Edward’s 
disposition, he had thought but little upon the sub¬ 
ject, considering the common belief merely the gossip 
• of a country place; but the observation of a few 
months made him fear die power of general opinion 
over an enthusiastic, unstable mind. 

Edward was not accused of extravagance; he in¬ 
dulged in njpEollies, and gave way to no expensive 
habits; but he followed the customs of society, and 
complied with all that was considered requisite for 
his position; and when that position was a false one, 
tho consequences were not difficult to foresee. The 
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world said that Mr Courtenay’s establishment ought 
to he on a certain scale; Mr Courtenay himself knew 
that it was larger than liis actual income would 
allow; but it was expected of him,—it would appear 
- strange to live without it—economy might be prac¬ 
tised in less obvious points; and the butler, anji 
coachman, and footmen, and grooms, lounged over 
their nominal duties, and injured themselves by idle¬ 
ness, and their master by waste, because it was* 
necessary to keep up appearances. The world said 
that of coursfe Mr jCourtenay would not part with the 
splendid hunters, the pride of the Colonel’s heart; if 
ho did not use them himself, there would be always 
some persons to appreciate them; and Edward, though 
caring nothing for field sports, and even entertaining 
some doubts as to their being entirely allowable, kept 
hunters for his visitors, and grooms for his hunters, 
simply because he would not acknowledge that he 
could not afford it. The same principle ran through 
every thing—dinners, equipages, furniture, entertain¬ 
ments, all were upon a like scale; and daily and 
hourly the secret burden of anxiety pressed more 
heavily upon Edward’s heart. But its existence was 
scarcely acknowledged by himself, and perceived only 
by Mr Pacre. Similarity of taste, and, in a great 
measure, of principle, had quickly softened the recol¬ 
lection of their previous interview; and after the 
bridal visit Mr Dacre was a frequent and welcome 
guest at Allingliam: yet his desire of being really 
Edward’s friend was not completely gratified. Friend¬ 
ship necessarily implies confidence, and while Edward 
was acting a part, even though he persuaded himself 
it was a justifiable one, confidence was impossible. 
The subject too was one of so delteate and personal a 
nature as to forbid all interference, except from rela¬ 
tions or long-tried friends; and Mr Daere’s only hope 
rested upon Edith. Laura, it was evident, either did 
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not know the state of her husband's affairs, or, if she 
did know, shared in his thoughtlessness; but a few 
expressions dropped in the course of conversation 
with Edfrh led Mr Dacrc to imagine that she, like 
himself, was acquainted with her brother's difficulties, .• 
and alive to his yielding character, and the effects it 
must in time produce. Here again, however, he was 
disappointed. From causes not confessed, but easily 
r to be conjectured by a mind of any penetration, a 
reserve had sprung up between Edith and Edward, 
which effectually excluded every hope of influence on 
her part; and Mr Dacre was forced to observe silently 
and thoughtfully the plan of life -pursued at Ailing- 
ham, with the certainty that it must at last end in 
suffering, but without the power of interposing a 
warning voice against it. Yet this very sense cf 
inability served perhaps to increase his interest. It 
is with a kind of painful fascination that a good mind 
notices the dawning of sorrow upon the young anil 
inexperienced. There is the wish to save, and the 
consciousness of the vanity of human efforts; the 
affection that would prompt the breaking down of 
the barriers^ of custom, and the fear lest a hasty 
action, or an ill-timed word, may defeat the 1 purest 
intentions. To speak or to be silent seems equally 
dangerous: and the spirit thus endowed with the fatal 
gift of prophecy can but watch anxiously, and pray 
earnestly, and strive to learn the lesson of patient 
trust, which God would teach us all from the miseries 
we sec, but may not relieve. 

So at least felt Mr Dacrc, and his wish to remain 
at Elsham became every day more fixed. The world 
w r as before him, and in his youth he would have 
delighted in travelling; but even if his health had 
permitted it, the knowledge that there was no one 
now to share his pleasure would have effectually 
..destroyed the inclination. lie had no near relations, 
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—rnone who from being friendless and unprovided 
for claimed his attention. Elsham had been his 
home for the happiest period of his life, and no other 
place seemed so likely to soothe him in his present 
loneliness. Miss Forester and her father indeed 
were not congenial, but in his own house there would 
be no necessity for their constant society; while \he 
footing of intimacy on which he was placed, both at 
Allingliam and the Priory, afforded him resources in 
his solitary hours which he could not be equally 
certain of finding in any other situation, and might, 
if he remained in the neighbourhood, offer some 
occasion of guarding Edward against the danger he 
was incurring. • 

So many considerations were not long in producing 
results. As the Elsham world had long ago decided 
must be the case, Mr Dacre determined upon taking 
a house ; hut wonder and disappointment were in no 
small degree excited when his intended residence was 
made i known. The village doctor overlooked his 
numerous engagements as he discussed the motives 
that could induce a man of Mr I)acre’s wealth to be 
content with so humble a dwelling. The lawyer 
rested his pen upon his desk, and philosophised upon 
the falsity of common report, and the certainty that 
Indian fortunes •were always exaggerated. The 
coachmen and grooms of tlic different establishments 
pronounced that Mr Dacre could be no gentleman: 
a rich gentleman with only one riding horse was a 
thing never heard of. The elderly ladies assembled 
round the whist-table forgot to mark tricks and count 
honours while comparing notes in loud whispers upon 
the fact of their new neighbour being a shocking 
miser: and the ladies’ maids received hut a gentle 
reprimand, although guilty of misplacing a ringlet, 
or producing a wrong dress, from the eagerness with 
which they repeated to their young .mistresses the 
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innumerable stories of the nabob’s oddities. And 
during this time the object of so much interest, the 
observed of all observers, with calm indifference 
pursued his own path—settled himself in his cottage 
— furnished his little library with books—cared 
studiously for the comfort of the friends who might, 
visit him—and showed himself fully sensible of the 
charms of order and even of elegance, when it was 
„ to be enjoyed with others; but huide no preparations 
for personal gratification beyond those whicli age and 
infirmity imperatively required. And--wliy ? Why, 
when the drawing-room and library were so stored 
with all that might minister to ease and innocent 
amusement, was Mr Dacre’s private study so simple, 
oven homely, in its appearance ? Why were there 
no damask couches, no soft-cushioned chairs, none of 
the apparatus of luxury which are considered the 
necessary appendages of wealth? Why, when the 
only spare room the little cottage afforded was a 
modci of refinement, was the chamber of its owncf so 
perfectly unadorned ? It was a question only to* be 
answered by those who could have watched the secret 
principle of Mr Dacre’s life,—who could have seen 
him in his^hours of devotion, in his momchts of 
suffering and trial, and heard the warning voice for 
ever sounding in his ears—“ How hardly shall they 
that have riches enter into the kingdom of heaven!” 
From the period when prosperity first assailed him 
with its temptations, this difficulty was never absent 
from his mind. lie noticed the progress of others 
from toil to ease; from ease to luxury; from luxury 
to selfishness and forgetfulness; and iiis knowledge 
of tho human heart told him that such might too 
probably be his cwn course. The gradations were 
so gradual as not to he perceptible; the excuses so 
plausible as scarcely to be withstood. Society and 
friends; the noble and the mean ; the prince and the 
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beggar, alike liave claims upon the expenditure of* 
the rich man. To cut ourselves off from every thing 
that may be deemed a superfluity, and rigorously to 
insist upon “ giving to nature no more than nature 
needs,” seems a disregard of the intentions of Prov i¬ 
dence, and a faithless fear lest evil should lurk under 
every occasion of enjoyment. Mr Dacre saw and felt 
tiiis. He did not shut his eyes to the requirements 
of sociely and his family; but without any obtrusive 
singularity, he nevertheless persisted in the practice 
of strict sel£-dcnial, for the very reason which would 
• have induced others to give way to self-indulgence. 
Because his means of gratification were ample, he 
guarded against yielding, to his own inclinations; 
and while his house, and his table, and his equipage, 
were in accordance with his station in the world, 
lie himself, even in India—the land of indolence 
and ease, pursued in secret a course of life which by 
many would have been considered one of severe 
mortification. The apparent inconsistency might' 
have surprised yet wiser persons than the gossips 
and newsmongers of El sham ; especially when it was 
known that Mr Dacrc’s charities, although extensive, 
were not such as obviously to demand any unusual 
economy. He subscribed freely to the schools, gave 
largely ^it the offertory, and was foremost in providing 
for the necessities of the petor, but he by no means 
relieved his neighbours from the obligation of con- 
1 ributing tlieir share also. With benevolence which, 
after a short experience, no one could doubt, he still 
kept within such limits, that none could plead tile 
munificence of the rich Indian as an excuse for their 
own selfishness. That there must be a considerable 
surplus, even after every possiblp expense had been 
taken into calculation, was decided; and how was it 
appropriated ? Was it stored up for his heir-at-law 
—a distant cousin,—himself the owner of a consi- 
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derable estate ? It was possible, but not probable; 
and the idea, when suggested at a tea-party in Elsham, 
was almost immediately rejected. Was it to be an 
inheritance for Miss Forester? The notion was 
plausible, but the lady in question was not sufficiently 
a favourite in society for it to be generally received. 
All ‘felt it was the last way in which they should 
dispose of their own money, and the natural suppo¬ 
sition was, that Mr Dacrc shared the same feeling. 
Wonie said he intended to found an hospital; others, 
that he was wishing to endow alnishawses; a few 
declared that plans were preparing for a new church; 
and one or two, incapable of attributing liberality 
to their neighbours from tbeing totally devoid of it 
themselves, hinted that the first idea was the true 
one, and that, with all his show of generosity, 3Nlr 
Dacre’s disposition was miserly. Time and obser¬ 
vation threw no light upon the subject; at the end of 
six months, the Elsham world was still in a state of 
uncertainty as to the private affairs of their wealthy 
acquaintance, and after many discussions, finally 
airived at the conclusion that he could not be as rich 
as had been reported. This, however, was a mistake. 
Mr Dacre’s foitunc was large, and the claims upon it, 
according to the usual standard of benevolence, were 
small; but the measure of the world’s charity* is very 
different from that of the Christian’s; and while 
India, with its enormous heathen population, its 
fearful ignorance, and scantily endowed. Church, 
stood before him as the land from whence his pro¬ 
perty was derived, there could be no limit to the 
demand upon his resources. English blindness and 
wickedness might be great; and the destitute state of 
the Church a nev$r-failing source of regret; but 
Providence points out to all who wish to be so 
guided, the true objects for their grateful offerings; 
and even in those cases in which we are apparently 
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most at liberty to follow our own will, a heart ear¬ 
nestly bent upon obedience will rather seek to dis¬ 
cover the path indicated by circumstances, than to 
.chalk out a line of action merely in accordance with 
inclination. India had been the source of Mr fiacre’s 
wealth; and to India he desired it should return. 

The great interest excited even by a rich widower 
in a country neighbourhood, cannot, however, con¬ 
tinue undiminished. Mr Dacre’s affairs were, at 
length, only occasionally canvassed, when some fresh 
eccentricity, as it was deemed, or some remarkable 
munificence, again attracted observation. His health, 
too, though a constant source of suffering to himself, 
did not as yet appear fikely entirely to fail, and 
speculations as to the ultimate disposal of his fortune 
were forgotten in admiration of his winter charities, 
and life splendid presents to General Forester and 
his niece. Yet, in the monotony of every-day life, 
his vicinity was felt to be a considerable relief. 
There was always something to be told about him,— 
which road he had chogciftbr his walk, what visits 
lie had paid, how he was looking, whether he wore 
a great coat—or some wonder to be expressed as to 1 
why lie had not thought proper to walk at all; and 
in tli o.absence of cultivation of mind, or business of 
consequence, these topics formed the staple source 
of conversation with the unoccupied better class of 
Elsham ; varied only by similar remarks upon their 
other neighbours, and especially by minute criticisms 
upon the dress, manners, and conduct of the beautiful 
Mrs Courtenay of Allingham. 

Laura, in the meantime, unsuspicious of evil, and 
seeing no indications of any necessity for prudence, 
felt no scruple in urging upon her husband the 
gratification of each wish as it arose. Expensive 
ornaments, new carriages, costly furniture,—all were 
successively thought of; when thought of, desired: 
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and when desired, considered indispensable: and 
Edward, driving from his mind eveiy idea but that 
of giving her pleasure, persuaded himself that each 
separate expense was so trifling as to be of no con¬ 
sequence, and though often distrustful of his own 
conduct in secret, still laughed and talked, rode over 
his farms, inspected his improvements, and formed 
plans of benevolence far beyond his means, as ener¬ 
getically as if no causes of uneasiness lay beneath 
his outward prosperity. Edith looked on in sorrow; 
but her influence with her brother was 4 gone. lie 
was guided (though unknown to himself) solely by 
his wife; and she, in equal unconsciousness, was 
yielding day by day more Completely to the soothing 
power of Miss Forester’s flatteries; and was soon 
persuaded by her that, as the wife of Mr Courtenay 
of Allingham, it was absolutely requisite she* should 
be surrounded with every luxury which selfishness 
and indolence could devise. And to the outward 
eye thef-'e was no change for many mouths; but there 
is One who “ seeth nof^as man seeth,” and before 
whom each day, as it passes, registers the growth 
either for good or evil of the inner man; and if 
Edward Courtenay had compared the state of his 
mind half a year after his marriage, with that which 
he had believed it to be when he made his offer to 
Laura, he must have been aware of his own religious 
declension; but the variations from week to week 
were as Unnoticed as from hour to hour, and even 
the symptoms which might naturally have awakened 
distrust were disregarded. Perhaps, among the chief 
of these, was the constant recurrence of one small 
wish,—the same which he had once endeavoured to 
check in his wife. Each morning, as Laura seated 
herself in the drawing-room, Edward recollected the 
■pleasure he had felt in preparing the morning room, 
and sighed over her disappointment. Sometimes 
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he accused Laura of fastidiousness, and sometimes 
quarrelled with old Martha for pertinacity ; and the 
cottage at length became an eye-sore to him, and he 
.would go considerably out of his way to avoid it, 
unless, as was frequently the case, he visited it under 
pretence of kindness, but with the real though secret 
intention of making another effort to gain his point. 

Ilis frequent allusions to the possibility of a change 
did not fail to excite old Martha’s suspicions. SJje 
complained to Edith; but, believing it impossible 
that Edwafd could ever think of breaking his word, 
and not daring to approach the subject with him, 
Edith tried to persuade her that she was fanciful. 
The impression, however*, on the old woman’s mind, 
weakened as she was by age, was too strong to be 
overcome ; and it was not without foundation. 
Edward did at length firmly resolve to effect his 
purpose; he determined to gratify both himself and 
Laura by insisting upon Martha’s agreeing to his 
wishes, in rctuni for the many kindnesses site had so 
long been in the habit of receiving. He even fixed 
upon the cottage to which she was to remove, and 
planned the particular steps which it w r ould be ” 
necessary to take; but the opportunity for effecting 
his object was never afforded him. Some unguarded 
expressions used by him $o worked upon the poor 
old woman’s enfeebled mind, and so increased her 
dread of being forced into compliance, that her 
strength and spirits gave way; and when Edward 
went to her w T ith the intention of acting upon his 
selfish resolution, he found her incapable of listening 
to him. The cause of her illness he did not suspect; 
and without noticing the secret feeling of satisfaction 
which arose in his mind, he “believed, as he gave 
orders for everything to be provided for her comfort, 
that he was obeying the dictates of a benevolent 
heart. 
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Apparently he was unpunished for his conduct, 
and so was Laura; but the consequences of our sins 
are not the less certain, because they are long delayed, 
and in the blindness of our reason we cannot discover, 
the connexion between causes and effects. If Edward 
had strenuously resisted this temptation from the first 
moment when it assailed him,—if he had never given 
Laura reason to suppose that he would yield to her 
■fishes, even against his own knowledge of right, the 
breach between himself and Edith, tlic source of so 
much unhappiness, and such future trials, Alight never 
have taken place; his moral principle would have 
been strengthened, and his conscience have become 
more sensitive to the apprdncli of evil in any other 
shape. But his resistance had been only in words. 
Immediately idler cautioning Laura against wishes, 
lie had acted against his own convictions, and so he 
had continued; not, as in other instances, from 
impulse and -weakness, but wilfully; and the injury 
to his fiioral character could only bo estimated by 
future trials. It is a fearful mistake to believe, that 
because our wishes arc not accomplished they can do 
no harm. 
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• CHAPTER xvn. 

“ Is Edward at home, Laura?” asked Edith, as she 
walked ill to the drawing-room at Allingliam, one 
morning, soon after breakfast. 

“ At home ? Yes, he is, but he is engaged: do ydft 
want to sec him particularly ? ” 

“ lie toltf me to let him know when any thing was 
settled about a girl t<? wait upon old Martha; and 
Mr Daerc has been proposing a niece of his house¬ 
keeper’s. He is coining here himself presently: I 
left him in tli»road talking to General Forester.” 

44 I don’t think Edward can attend to you very 
well, just now,” said Laura. 44 He is busy making a 
plan for taking in the conservatory.” 

Edith appeared distressed, though not surprised. 
She seldom came to Allingliam without finding some 
alterations either proposed or commenced; and before 
she could reply, Edward entered the room. 

44 Will this do, Laura?” he said* after he had 
spoken a few words to liis sister; 44 it looks pretty 
well oi* paper, T think.” 

44 Oh! beautiful,” exclaimed Laura; 44 and you 
will begin about it at once.” 

44 1 don’t know as to that; one must consider 
expense a little.” 

44 For such a trifle? why, it will not cost fifty 
pounds.” 

44 Nearer a hundred.” * 

44 Or two,” said Edith, gravely; the next minute 
repenting of having interfered.—^ 44 Can you attend to 
me, Edward?” 

44 Wait one minute. You see, Laura, it will be 
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Very weHif we can manage about the wall; but it 
won’t do to "endanger any other part of the house; so 
I should like to have a mason’s opinion.” 

There was a ring at the bell, and Mr Dac.rc was 
announced. Edward was going to put his drawing* 
aside, but Laura took it. 

“ I must have Mr Dacre’s opinion,” she said, as 
she advanced to shake hands. “ Won’t this be an 
immense improvement to our room ? We are thinking 
' of opening it into the conservator’}’.” 

“ Extremely pretty, indeed,” said Mr Dacre; “ not 
quite equal to this though;” and he pointed to a 
splendid design for Torririgton church, which lay on 
the table. f 

“ Oh! that,” replied Edward, hesitatingly—“ it 
is only a plan: to realise it would require thousands; 
therefore it can be hut a matter of amusement.” 

“ Even in that way it must be a great pleasure,” 
Said Mr Dacre; “ but I doubt if it would be quite 
- satisfactory.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Merely because it is an amusement, and unreal.” 

“ I don’t sec how it can be otherwise, when it is 
so much beyond my means.” 

“ The thing one feels in these cases,” said Mr 
Dacre, “ is a distrust of oneself; at least 1 know I 
used to have it as a young man.” 

“ Were you given to day-dreams then?” said 
Edward. 

“ Yes, constantly; and I can-remember now the 
pleasure of putting by the first five pounds towards 
the fifteen hundred which I once wanted.” 

“ Oh ! Mr Daore,” exclaimed Laura, laughing ; “ I 
sec you are an> enemy in disguise. If I let Edward * 
talk to you much longer, I may say good-bye to the 
conservatory.” 

“ It is more a case of feeling than any thing else,” 
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said Edward; “ I should not suppose myself at all 
nearer my objegt because I had advanced a snail’s 
step towards it.” 

Very likely,” replied Mr Dacre, in an indifferent 
tone: “ but sometimes one is glad of an earnest of 
one’s own sincerityand turning from the subject, 
he began talking about old Martha. A few arrange¬ 
ments were to be made for the girl who was to live 
with her; and Edward entered into the most minute* 
details, though Mr Dacre seemed to think it more a 
lady’s province, and proposed that it should be left 
to Edith to settle, lie did not know that Edward’s 
present consideration was a salve to his conscience. 
Edith listened, but finding that she was not of much 
use, soon proposed going; and was just wishing Laura 
good-bye, when Mr Dacre stopped her. There was 
something pointed in the way in which he asked her 
to wait, and allow him to walk home with her; and 
she fancied, as she hud done once or twice before in 
the course of the conversation, that he looked restless 
and disturbed, which for him was very unusual, and 
after a little more conversation lie took his leave. 
Whatever his motive might have been for desiring 
Edith’s society, he did not seem inclined to take 
advantage of it; mid neither of them spoke till they 
had walked some little way. • Edith was meditating 
upon the conversation, and at length uttering her 
thoughts aloud, said,— 

u I can scarcely imagine my brother understood all 
you implied just now.” 

“ Perhaps I did not express myself clearly. It is 
such an awkward thing to give opinions which appear 
like advice.” 

“ You seemed afraid to press /ours at least,” said 
Editli j “ but 1 am sure they were right.” 

“ So I am, as a general rule; but one does so 
much harm by being dogmatical, especially when it 
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is not one’s business. And after all, your brother 
may not have the same reasons to feajr being visionary 
that I had when I was at his age.” 

“ That is not likely,” said Edith; “ no day-drears 
can surpass his, I am sure; and he has no one to 
warn him against them.” 

Mr Dacre thought for a. few moments, and then 
said, rather abruptly, “ Do you remember our con¬ 
versation the first day we m»t in the Park, last 
autumn?” 

“ Yes,” replied Edith; “ it interested r me too much 
to be easily forgotten.” 

“ We spoke of influence, I think,” continued Mr 
Dacre: u it is a subject often in my mind.” 

“ I have no influence with Edward,” said Edith, 
“ if that is what you would imply. Do you think I 
have?” 

“ If I answer your question,” he replied, “ I am 

afraid I shall be forced to obtrude some more 
£ 

opinions.” 

u Not obtrude,” replied Edith, “ if you mean they 
would not be acceptable.” 

“ Will yop then give me an old man’s privilege, 
and forgive me if I say that you ought to have an 
influence, though it is not always evident .that you 
have ?” , 

“ It never can be,” said Edith. u Wlio could rival 
Laura ? ” 

“ Who would wish it ? But I was wrong in saying 
that you had no influence, since no human being is 
without it. The difficulty is, to make the best use of 
it.” 

“ Mine is so slight now,” said Edith, “ it can be 
of no importance.” 

“ You hold a common opinion,” said Mr Dacre: 
“ but have you ever considered what we should feel 
if we were suddenly made to see the effect of every 
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careless word and action ? I think we shoulcrsearcely 
say then that we had no influence.” 

“ It is £ frightful thought,” said Edith. “ I don’t 
thiqji I could always bear it.” 

“ No,” replied Mr Dacre: “ our eyes are blinded 
in mercy; but it is well sometimes to realise the 
truth, though only for an instant. All that we have 
once said or done may fade from the memory, but 
it does not therefore die.” 

A bitter recollection* flashed upon Edith’s mind, 
and she felt as Sf it would be impossible to speak. 

“ You must forgive me,” continued Mr Dacre; 
“ I was accustomed to talk upon these subjects once 
with my own child, and thd habit is renewed un¬ 
consciously.” 

“ Oh I ” exclaimed Edith, “ if you would only 
look upon me in the same light, and tell me all you 
think I ought to do, I might be saved from many trials. 
I do wish,—yes, most earnestly wish to do right.” 

“ No one who is acquainted with you could for a 
moment doubt it,” said Mr Dacre, in a tone of deep 
interest. “ Unfortunately, I am so circumstanced 
as to deal only in generalities, and they are most 
frequently useless. I cannot tell you how you may 
influence ^our brother, but I know that a great power 
has been placed in your hands k as it lias been in the 
hands of every human being, and that we shall have 
to render a most strict account for it: and I own I 
am very anxious to impress this truth upon you.” 

“ And why?” asked Edith. 

Mr Dacre paused. “ Are you satisfied,” he said, 
“ that your brother’s life is likely to be a happy one ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” said Edith, hastily; surprised at 
the question ; “ do you ask me because you are afraid 
-for him ? ” 

“ If I were a member of your family —— ” began 
Mr Dacre. 
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“ But%vhy should you not consider yourself such ?” 
said Edith; “ I am sure we are not common friends.” 

“ No, I hope not. But I may be mistaken ; and 
many persons would think me ridiculous in fancying 
that your brother is not quite alive to the expenses 
pfyhis splendid establishment.” 

Edith was silent from astonishment; the remark 
implied a knowledge of Edward’s affairs which she 
could not account for. 

\ 

“ Pray don’t think me impertinent,” continued Mr 
Dacre ; “ indeed I have reasons for what I say.” 

“ I should scarcely have imagined,” replied Edith, 
“ that Edward’s style of living would be thought 
beyond what six thousand a year permits.” 

Mr Dacre felt puzzled; he had ventured as far as 
he dared, and began to think, that, after all, his con¬ 
jectures must be wrong, and that Edith knew no 
more of her brother’s affairs than the rest of the world. 

“ A clear income of six thousand a year might 
possibly cover all expenses,” he said, pointedly. 

Edith paused suddenly in her walk. “ A clear 
income!” she repeated, as she anxiously watched 
the expression of Mr Dacre’s face. “ Then do you 
know 1 —has Edward told-” 

“ He has not told me any thing, my dear Miss 
Courtenay; but our acquaintance did not commence 
at Allingham. We met once, previously to his 
marriage, at a lawyer’s office in London.” 

“And it was there you learnt all!” exclaimed 
Edith. “ Do you know how deeply- 

“ I know but few particulars,” said Mr Dacre, 
interrupting her; “ but I certainly understood enough 
to convince me that the most prudent economy was 
required,—and to make me feel frightened this morn¬ 
ing, when General Forester.told me he was going to 
propose to your brother to stand for the county at the 
expected dissolution of Parliament.” 
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Poor Edith looked aghast* at this announcement. 

“ I don’t wish to alarm you,” he said. ' “ Very 
probably your brother may not even have the wish 
to be in Parliament.” 

* But he has, I know,” exclaimed Edith: “ and 
Laura will urge U; and Edward is so blinded by his 
affection for her, he will do any thing to please her.” 

“ Then, perhaps,” said Mr Dacre, u she is the most 
important person to influence. Of course, she knows 
more of Mr Courtenay’s affairs than any one.” 

“ I think nqt,” said Edith, trying to overcome her 
agitation. a It may sound strange, but I am nearly 
certain she is as ignorant as every one else. Edward 
never told any one but me, .and then it was with an 
implied promise that I was never to mention the 
subject.” 

u It is very unfortunate,” said Mr Dacre, thought¬ 
fully ; “ but at till events you can do something, and 
you are the only person. As to myself, I have taken 
now a step which many would consider an intolerable 
liberty.” 

“ Their feelings would be very different from mine,” 
said Edith; and her sweet smile brought a fond 
remembrance to Mr Dacre’s heart: tk bat you don’t 
know Laura. We arc so unlike in tasto and dis¬ 
position ;* and besides—” She stopped, remembering 
that there .were other causes* why her sister-in-law 
was not likely to be guided by any tiling she might 
say. 

“ There must be some points on which you may 
meet, surely,” replied Mr Dacre. 

“ None! ” exclaimed Edith, despairingly. u Edward 
must take his own course, for I have no power to 
stop him.” # 

“ Yet he is your brother.” 

“ Yes, but natural ties are slight when circum¬ 
stances combine to separate them.” 
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“ Are|they indeed slight?” said Mr Dacre, very 
gravely. “ They are formed by God, and what He 
has joined together, who may dare to put asunder?” 

Edith looked bewildered and miserable. “ You 
talk to me,” she said, “ as if all were in my powef : — 
as if Edward’s safety or ruin depended upon my 
actions; and you may be right,—but if I were to 
dwell upon the thought, I should be incapable of 
doing any thing. Who will venture to walk in 
* darkness, when one false step may do such incalcu¬ 
lable mischief?” , 

“ May I answer you in very solemn words ? ” replied 
Mr Dacre. “ You must remember where it is said, 
‘ Who is among you that feareth the Lord, that 
obeyeth the voice of his servant, that walketh in 
darkness, and hath no light; let him trust in the name 
of the Lord, and stay upon his God.’ And is not 
life all darkness?” * 

“ It is so now to me,” said Edith, with less of 
calmness than usual. 

“It is so to us all; but perhaps you may have 
sometimes watched a lamp let down into one of those 
deep wells which centuries ago were cut out of the 
solid rock, a&d seen how, as it went down, it threw 
a clear light immediately around, though above and 
below all was dark as before. Did it etfer strike 
you as a type of the principle of faith, which gives 
us just sufficient comfort for our hour of need, 
though the past and the future may still remain 
mysteries?” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Edith, “if I could only have 
some one with me always, to whom I could talk 
freely! but no person can enter into the difficulties 
of a family, except those who live with them; and 
if we are doing wrong, we can have no right to trust 
to the lamp of faith.” 

“ And have you really no one to sympathise with 
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you?” said Mr Dacre. “You will not^think the * 
question a curious one?” 

“ If Gertrude were at home,” said Edith, “ every 
thing would be well. t She understands so much 
bolter than I do what ought to be done, and she 
would never givp offence.” 

u I thought you knew but little of her. She is 
seldom at the Priory, I believe.” 

“ Yes,” replied Edith ; “ but her letters, and the 
interest she takes in every thing, make us feel as if* 
she lived amongst us. Perhaps, though, she could 
not help me now, for she has never been made 
acquainted with Edward’s affairs; and all my feel¬ 
ings about his marriage, -jvere so mixed up with 
anxiety upon this one subject, that I have scarcely 
ventured to allude to them, lest I should say some¬ 
thing which might seem like a betrayal of his con- 
iidence. She thinks me reqprved, I know; and I 
can never tell her,—I feel I must be left alone.” 

“Yet I must again entreat you to do your ujjnost,” 
said Mr Dacre, “ if you should find your brother at 
all inclined to listen to General Forester. It may 
be a great temptation, and the consequences may be 
of such infinite importance to him.” « 

Edith sighed deeply: “ I don’t think there is any 
cause to*be afraid really,” she said, “ because the 
danger is so evident. A mai» cannot deceive himself 
about elections; every one knows they are ruinous, 
unless there is a large fortune to support them; but 
the notion frightened me very much at first.” 

Mr Dacre’s silence showed that he was less san¬ 
guine as to the power of Edward’s common sense: 
but he had said all that he considered necessary, and 
he felt that he was not called on to interfere farther. 
They parted at the gate leading to old Martha’s 
cottage. A tear glistened in Edith’s eye, and her 
voice trembled, as she bade Mr Dacre good-bye. ■ 
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The shadow of a coming sorrow was passing over 
her mind, and Mr Dacre saw and felt it;—felt it the 
more, that he had been himself in some degree its 
cause. 

“ You will think of me as a friend who longs*to 
be of service to you,” he said, as hq warmly pressed 
her' hand: “ and may I also remind you, that if 1 
am powerless, there is One who can guard you and 
all you love from harm.” 
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« CHAPTER XVIII. 

» 

“ Jake, my dear Jane, are you both going out*this 
morning ? My knitting is so tangled, I shall never 
put it right again;” and Mrs Courtenay’s voice was 
rather more elevated than usual, and not entirely* 
free from qucrulousness. 

“ Edith will be at home presently,” replied Jane, 
who was standing in the doorway, prepared for a 
morning visit, and not at # all inclined to delay the 
gratification of exhibiting the new bonnet and scarf 
wliich had arrived from town only the^ previous 
evening. 

“ Just look, my dear,” continued her mother; 
“ here are three sticlics let down; and my eyes 
are so bad I shall never take them up properly” 

Jane advanced slowly into the room, and care¬ 
lessly surveying the work, declared it to be in such 
a state that it was better to begin it entirely afresh ; 
and as she knew very little of knittings it would be 
foolish to undertake the task herself; and besides, 
they should be late for their visit, if they did not set 
off at once. “ Don’t you agree with me, Charlotte?” 
she exclaimed, as her sister entered. 

“ Oh! of course. I don’t know at all what you 
are talking of; only I guess it is something about 
staying at home.” 

“ It was about my knitting,” said Mrs Courtenay: 
“Jane tells me it must be begun again. I wish 
Gertrude, dear child, had thought upon something 
easier; but then she did not know how you were all 
occupied.” 

“I suspect Gertrude knows very little of any 
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thing thatany one else knows,” exclaimed Charlotte; 
“she andl&ith will do admirably to go through life 
together. My dear mamma, I quite agicc with Jane, 
you had much better wait till .Edith comes.” 

“ So provoking it is of Edith,” said Jane, pet¬ 
tishly ; “ she is always out of the way. This is the 
fousth day we have seen nothing of her from break¬ 
fast to dinner.” 

“ She is gone to see old Martha to-day, my dear,” 
•said Mrs Courtenay; “ so you must not complain of her.” 

u I don’t complain,” replied Charlotte; “ the busi¬ 
ness would be hopeless if one once began it. All I 
wish is, that we lived in a mud cottage, and went 
about without shoes and stockings, and then we 
might hope to have a little of Edith’s attention.” 

Sirs Courtenay raised her eyes from her work, 
and looked at her daughter in vacant astonishment. 
“ No shoes and stockings, my dear,—how very 
dreadful! Pray don’t say so before Edward.” 

“I^would say so before the whole world,” said 
Charlotte, laughing: “ I don’t mean to be hard upon 
Edith, but 1 must say she neglects home duties. 
Come, Jane, we have no time to spare.” 

Jane quickly obeyed the summons; and Charlotte, 
having given her opinion upon Edith’s faults, went 
for her walk with a contented conscience. * 

For the next quarter of an hour Mrs Courtenay 
meditated in silence and solitude upon the three 
delinquent stitches; and then, finding the occupation 
slightly wearisome, walked to the window, sighed 
and yawned, and at last crept up stairs, to search in 
the right-hand corner of her oaken cabinet for a 
piece of silk to make a bag; the use of which was 
not yet decided upon, only bags were always useful. 
The sound of Edith's voice disturbed her, while yet 
undecided between the different claims of brown and 
purpld; and with natural kindnfess of heart she has- 
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tened to inquire for old Martha. Edith was looking 
tired, harassed, and ill. She had unexpectedly again 
met with her brother on her way home, and while 
Mr Dacre’s words ye| weighed heavily upon her 
m%id; and the conversation which had taken place 
between them, instead of affording any opening for 
attempting to warn him against his danger, had been 
short and unsatisfactory. Edward’s thoughts were 
full of the splendid drawing-room which was to open 
upon the conservatory, and he paid but little attend 
tion to the few observations made by his sister; and 
Edith mused sadly upon the days that were gone by, 
and upon the barrier which a slight want of . consi¬ 
deration, and a few hasty words, had raised between 
them. She longed to speak as she might once have 
done, freely and openly—to tell him of her fears—to 
entreat him to be on his guard; but it seemed im¬ 
possible. ' At the period when their confidence was 
unbroken, the task would have been difficult; and 
with their present estrangement, she scarcely, dared 
hope that he would listen to her, even if she had 
summoned up resolution to introduce the subject. 
Perhaps, if she had known all the weakness of 
Edward’s heart, she might have been more inclined 
to excuse herself; but the only remark he made 
which n* all interested her, showed thought and 
kindness for poor Martha; add Edith blamed herself 
more than usual for having ever said anything to 
vex him. They were together but a few minutes, 
for Edward pleaded Laura’s solitude as an excuse for 
returning to the Park, and Edith assented directly; 
and without any expression of regard beyond a care¬ 
less shake of the hand, allowed him to depart. And 
yet, at that moment, she would «have given up all 
that was most valuable upon earth—time, and com¬ 
fort, and health, and affluence, and scarcely reckoned 
it a sacrifice—to save him from suffering. 
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With sp much to depress her, the recollection of 
the absence of sympathy in her home was more 
painful than ever, and she felt relieved on hearing 
that her sisters were gone oftt; but Mrs Courtenay 
met her in the hall, and assailed her with a host*of 
rapid, unimportant questions, to which, notwith¬ 
standing some newly-formed resolutions of respect, 
Edith found it difficult to reply with temper. There 
was, however, no escaping from them; and too 
weary to bear the exertion of standing, she proposed 
adjourning to the drawing-room, and was just enter¬ 
ing, when the appearance of Miss Forester, stationed 
by the table, with a book in her hand, caused both 
herself and her mother te draw back in surprise. 

“ I am afraid I startled you, my dear Mrs Cour¬ 
tenay. The servant went to let you know I was 
here, and in the meantime I have been amusing 
myself with some of your enticing books. Is this 
interesting, Miss Courtenay?” and Miss Forester 
held (Kit a volume of Jane’s usual studies. 

“ Kenlly I don’t know, I never read novels.” 

“ Indeed! but I was foolish to ask the question. 
I confess myself a mere ordinary mortal, so I am not 
ashamed of'‘doing what every one else docs. But 
you will have very little time for reading for several 
months to come; canvassing votes will be a sufficient 
occupation for all Mr Courtenay’s family, since par¬ 
liament is to bo dissolved immediately.” 

Edith’s countenance betrayed her uneasiness. Al¬ 
though professing in her own mind never to believe 
more than one-half, at least, of any news brought by 
Miss Forester, yet this decided assertion made her 
almost fancy that everything was settled. 

“ I am not surprised at your astonishment,” con¬ 
tinued Miss Forester; “it has astonished every one ; 
but there wqs a long debate the night before last— 
ministers were beaten, and the consequence is a 
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resignation, and, of course, a dissolution* so now I* 
must congratulate you. My father says Mr Cour¬ 
tenay is certain of success.” 

Mrs Courtenay wai breatliless from astonishment. 
Her eyes opened to tlieir finest extent, and unable 
to speak, she turned to Edith for an explanation. 

This is the first intelligence my mother has 
received,” said Edith, recovering herself completely, 
and speaking in the calm, dignified tone with which 
she generally succeeded in checking Miss Forester^ 
friendly impertinence ;I heard the report of the 
dissolution from Mr Dacre just now.” 

Miss Forester looked angry, as she always did 
when Edith mentioned hen uncle’s name. “ Indeed ! 

I should have imagined him less communicative. 
The news has only just arrived. It was brought 
privately to my father, and lie set off for Allingham 
instantly.” 

“ Then the congratulations are rather premature.” 

“ Oh, no !. there is not the slightest doubt of Mr 
Courtenay’s being returned. The feeling of the whole 
county is in his favour. My father questions even 
whether Mr Vivian will oppose him.” 

“Hut you seem to have forgotten#the*principal 
point,” paid Edith : u my brother must first consent 
to stan<t” 

“ You do not mean to say he would refuse ? But, 
no, I see you are only joking ; no one could hesitate 
with such a prospect before him.” 

“What is it, my dear?” said Mrs Courtenay, 
laying her hand on Edith’s arm.—“ My dear Miss 
Forester, what is it? what arc they going to do with 
Edward?” 

“ Nothing, I hope,” said Edit{p 

“ Make him a member of Parliament,” replied 
Miss Forester. 

“Well 1 yes, certainly,” said Mrs Courtenay; 
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“ that willc. be quite right. The AJlingham family 
always were, members till the poor Colonel died; 
and then, you know, the little boy was too young.” 

“ There is very little use {a thinking upon the 
subject,” said Edith, cqldly, “"where the only foun¬ 
dation for the idea is report.” *. 

“ There I shall beg to differ from you. All that 
I say comes from the very highest authority;—and 
here are your sisters : I must see if A they are equally 
unbelieving.” ». 

“ Unbelieving about what?” exclaimed Charlotte, 
as she shook hands; “ my creed is unbelief; so I 
can give you but little hope.” 

“ I merely wish you to believe in the fact, that 
parliament is about to be dissolved immediately, and 
that, as a necessary consequence, your brother will 
be member for the county in the room of Mr Vivian.” 

“ The first proposition admits of no doubt, since 

you are the person to vouch for it;, the second- 

what dr you say, Edith ?” 

“ Your sister denies the possibility entirely,” said 
Miss Forester, “ though she has not informed me 
upon what grounds. But you do not seem at all 
surprised*: had you heard the news before ?” 

“ A rumour as to the resignation of ministers 
reached us when we were paying our last visit, but 
I did not give any particular attention to it: nothing 
w T as said about Edward.” 

“ But don’t you agree with me?” 

“ Certainly, as to the fact that he will stand: it is 
just the foolish thing he would do. Success is another 
question.” 

“ Why should you say he will do it, if it is foolish, 
Charlotte ? ” said Edith, still unable to endure patiently 
any implication upon Edward’s stability of charactef. 
. “ Your sister is as strong a champion for her brother 
as ever, I see,” observed Miss Forester to Charlotte, 
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with a soft bitterness of voice, peculiarly iicr own. 

“ I should have supposed that six months of matri¬ 
mony—eight.months, indeed—Mr Courtenay, I be¬ 
lieve, was married in October—might have had some 
effect upon her zeal.” f 

Edith took no ftotice of the observation, though her 
heightened colour showed that it was understood. * 

“ Our curiosity will soon be set at rest,” said Jane. 

“ If Edward has resolved upon standing, he will give , 
us the earliest intelligence.” 

“ Or rather Laura will,” said Charlotte. “ In fact, 
my own opinion is, that if we wish to know Edward’s 
determination, the most certain mode will be to 
ascertain liers.” • 

“ Are you not a little severe?” said Miss Forester. 
“Why should you think so ? Laura merely exer¬ 
cises a wife’s rightful influence.” 

“ All married women rule,” said Jane; “ only 
some have more tact than others in hiding it. A 
perfect stranger could discover it at Allinghamf* 7 
Edith longed to change the conversation, feeling 
that such a discussion of family affairs before a com¬ 
mon acquaintance was not merely a breach of good 
taste, but implied a degree of intimaof which she 
was not at all inclined to acknowledge. As usual, 
however, Thor suggestion was of no avail, from the 
awkward manner in which it was made. 

“ There is nothing to be gained by knowing who 
rules, or does not rule,” she said, shortly. “ Edward’s 
affairs are his own, and he must be the best judge as 
to what most conduces to his happiness.” 

“ Can I do or say anything for any one at Ailing- 
ham?” said Miss Forester. “ My time is precious, 
and I must go and congratulate Mas Courtenay upon 
her husband's prospects.” 

“ And urge her not to allow him to neglect them,” 
said Oharlottc. 
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“ Yes/ certainly, I shall make a point of doing it. 
As a matter*of duty to my father, to further his 
wishes, I shall state all the advantages he foresees. 
Not that there can be any (need of my arguments: 
Mr Courtenay is too'sensible a person to resist'the 
entreaties oT his best friends;” anl Miss Forester, 
avfare, from Edith’s maimer, that she disliked the 
idea of Edward’s being in parliament, trusted that 
t she had inflicted some little pain. ' 

“ Well!” exclaimed Charlotte, “ I can only repeat 
what I said before—whoever wins Laura, wins Ed¬ 
ward.” 

“ Then I am certain of success. Mrs Courtenay 
and 1 have often talked together upon the subject, 
and I know her wishes perfectly.” 

Edith sighed, and so deeply as to attract general 
observation. 

“ Your sister seems to take a very gloomy view of 
the subject,” continued Miss Forester. “I am afraid 
her influence will be exerted in the opposite scale to 
mine, so I had better take the field at once. There 
is generally great wisdom in being beforehand. Good 
morning to you. I will call on my return to let you 
know Mrs Courtenay’s feelings.” 

Even Jane was roused by this freedom, and ob¬ 
served, sharply, that “ it would be an unnecessary 
trouble, for they should probably have heard every¬ 
thing long beforebut Edith, conscious of the power 
which Miss Forester exercised over Laura’s mind, 
and with a vivid remembrance of Mr Lucre’s warn¬ 
ings, sprang forward to stop her as she was about to 
leave the room. 

u Pray, prtiy,-■” she Logan, and then paused. 

Miss Forester gazed upon her with the same un¬ 
pleasant smile she usually wore. 

“ Let me beg-” Edith again commenced, and 

Miss Forester was still silent. 
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u Don’t keep your friend in the draught, jny dear,” 
said Mrs Courtenay; “ no one can sta^d it. My last 
cold was caught in that way.” 

tk What, is tlie nicanini' of this nonsense? ” exclaimed 
ClThrlotte. “ Keally, Edith, jjpu are too ridiculous.” 

“ I am in no hurry,” said Miss Forester, keeping her 
sh'arp bright eyes fixed upon Edith, whose embarrass¬ 
ment was every moment increasing. 

“ Will you—will you ask Mr Dacre’s opinion 

he lore you urge-” * 

For the third time the sentence remained unfinished. 
Edith felt that she could give no explanation of the 
request. Miss Forester’s indignation, however, was 
sufficiently excited. 

“ There can be no occasion to .apply to my uncle 
to learn his opinions upon any subject,” she ex¬ 
claimed, in a tone of proud anger, very unlike her 
usual affected suavity. “ Your opinions, it is well 
known, are his; where so much is to he gained by 
agreement, you would not venture to differ.” ^ 

“ I do not understand you,” said Edith, restored to 
self-possession by flic sight of Miss Forester’s irritation. 
“ All that 1 meant to say was, that Mr Dacrc has 
had great experience, and I am certain has my 
brother’s interest at heart, and 1 think lie would say 
that it is % umvisc for any person to attempt to influence 
Edward’s decision.” • 

“ You are behaving in a most extraordinary 
maimer, Edith,” said Charlotte. u You seize upon 
Miss Forester, and begin speaking vehemently, and 
look most mysterious; and when the explanation 
comes, it is merely that you think one person will 
consider it unwise for another pcrsonuto try to influ¬ 
ence Edward. Jf you are so upcasy lest he should 
be induced to stand (though why you should bo no 
one can imagine), you had better go and advise him. 
A sister’s opinion will surely he listened to.” 
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Edith scarcely waited for the concluding words 
before she had left the room, overcome by a painful 
sense of her own want of self-command and presence 
of mind, and keenly sensible L of the ridicule she had 
incurred. Yet, as she ran up stairs, she could'not 
avoid hearing Miss Forester’s words^spoken expressly 
in a loud tone: 

“ I may tell Mrs Courtenay, then, that you are 
rejoicing in the idea?” 

f Charlotte’s reply was not clear, but Miss Forester’s 
laugh was; and, as the climax of consolation, she de¬ 
parted with the assurance that, even if Mrs Courtenay 
disapproved, there were arguments to be brought for¬ 
ward, which must be allipowerful with her husband. 
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CHAPTER 3|IX. 

An unusual excitement prevailed at Allingham *on 
that day, not from the number of visitors, or tlic 
preparations for an entertainment, or the tumult of 
unexpected grief or joy, but simply from the great, 
almost magical effect of a few mysterious looks and 
words. General Forester called, and was told that 
Mr Courtenay was gone out. u It was a most unfor¬ 
tunate event. Which way was he gone ? How long 
was he likely to be absent? Had he said anything 
about his return ? No message could be left, for a 
personal interview was absolutely necessary;” and 
the obsequious footman suggesting the privacy and 
convenience of the library, the General, after ascer¬ 
taining that Laura was not in the house, remained, 
as he thought, unobserved for the next quarter of 
an hour, whilst the unemployed domestics, making 
various excursions in front of thq^gvindow, watched 
him carefully perusing papers and writiifjg notes, and 
went back to their companions to conjecture and 
decide upon what was going to happen. Then came 
their master’s return; and a long conversation in the 
library with carefully closed doors, through which, 
however. General Forester’s pompous tones were 
occasionally caught, as lie spoke of patriotism, and 
self-sacrifice, and family influence, and the necessity 
for exertion in such troubled times. Mr Courtenay’s 
answers were at first low and short, indicating firm 
decision; but the General was not easily to be repelled, 
and longer explanations, and greater energy, were 
soon brought into play. Still the exact purport of 
the interview was unknown ; but a practised listener 
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would hffve detected a certain softening of tlie pleader’s 
voice, and an earnest deprecatory emphasis in the 
defendant’s replies, which showed that the latter had 
begun to place more reliance upon the sound than 
upon the strength ofjfiis arguments. After two lRuirs 
spent in this manner, the General took his leave, 
with a pleased, satisfied smile upon his lips, and an 
expression of conscious importance in his demeanour. 
Edward, on the contrary, was moody and restless, 
lie inquired for his wife, and finding that she was 
not returned, paced the colonnade rapidly and steadily 
for a considerable time, and then suddenly -walked 
away iij the direction of Mr Dacrc’s cottage—and 
here the curiosity of the Allingham establishment 
was baffled; but neither, if it had been possible to 
gain an insight into Edward’s mind, -would it have 
been easy to discover the motives of his actions. He 
had, in fact, no determinate motive. General Fores¬ 
ter’s proposition, when first made, had been declined, 
gratefully, but decidedly; then gratefully but thought¬ 
fully ; and at last gratefully and waveringly; and 
now, with an agitated, excited mind, Edward was 
about to apply t^a human counsellor, disinterested 
indeed and* high-principled, but still only human; 
because he could not brave alone the struggle between 
duty and inclination, and dared not, in the'secrecy of 
Ids own chamber, ask for that guidance from God’ 
which he was conscious of being but little inclined to 
follow. And in this, as in many other instances, 
Edward acted so as completely to deceive himself. 
Ho acknowledged the all-sullicient obstacles in the 
path of his ambition; he believed he saw them in 
their strongest light; and lie felt that, in applying to 
Mr Daerc, he was consulting a person who would 
not for an instant allow his judgment to be blinded 
by sophistry; but he did not sec that, until these 
obstacles were removed, the opinion of a third person 
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could not be required; and that,, in submitting the* 
case to human judgment, lie was, in fact, leaving 
himself free to decide according to his own will. A 

J O 

may he self-deposed, and can 
1, excjpt in cases where the 
question of right and wrong is so nicely balanced as 
to he difficult of adjustment, or when we entirely 
distrust ourselves, and are willing to submit- implicitly 
to another, whether for or against our inclinations. 
Edward’s state of mind was the very reverse of thl$. , 
Even in ordinary cases, he piqued himself upon 
abiding hy his own decision, unconscious that weak¬ 
ness of resolution was his prevailing defect; and when 
shown into Mr Due re’s study, lie entered far more 
like a person who has performed a noble action, and 
is in expectation of well-merited praise, than one who 
is desirous of advice under trying circumstances. 

“ You arc come, T suppose,” said Mr Dacre, “ to 
tell me something more about your old nurse and my 
little protegee; 1 am sorry you should hav^so much 
trouble.” 


“ That was all settled this morning with my sister,” 
replied Edward: “ my business now is rather more 
important. You must ha\ e beard the nouvs before this.” 
“ The resignation of ministers?” said Mr Dacre. 

“ Ycl, and the consequent dissolution. The papers 
have not yet publicly cofilirmed the report, but 
General Forester has had private information, which 
puts it beyond doubt.” 

“ And are you come so early to canvasrf for Mr 
Vivian?” said Mr Dacre, with a considerable mis¬ 
giving as to the answer lie should receive. 

“ No, no,” exclaimed Edward, eagerly. “ You 
forget that wc differ entirely.” % 

“ Then for liis intended opponent ? ” 
u Wrong again;—but 1 am not come to canvass at 
all,—merely to ask advice.” 
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Mr Dacre’s countenance resumed its usual expres¬ 
sion of grave iriterest. 

“ That is to say,” continued Edward, “ not advice 
exactly; hut I should be glad Ito know whether our 
opinions agree. What|—what should you think if^ 
wore to stand myself?” • 

The very tone of his voice was an index to his 
wavering mind, and Mr Dacre’s ordinary self-pos¬ 
session was rather shaken. 7x 

w The suggestion is startling to you, I see,” added 
Edward, -who, though not in general vain, felt slightly 
annoyed at perceiving that his friend did not consider 
him the fittest of all persons to represent the county. 

“ It is natural to bo surprised when such a notion 
is started for the first time,” said Mr Dacre; “ but 
you surely cannot be anxious for my advice on this 
point; you must know so much better than I do the 
reasons for or against it.” 

u As in most cases, there is much to be said on 
both sidfedy” replied Edward. u General Forester has 
been with me nearly two hours this morning, setting 
forth in the strongest manner the reasons which should 
induce me to come forward.” 

“ The Gefifcral is a party man,” observed Mr 
Dacre. 

“ So he may be, but our principles entirety agree. 
He said many things which were very striking;— 
and certainly these are times when to be in Parlia¬ 
ment is to obtain a vast influence.” 

“ Fearfully vast,” said Mr Dacre. 

u But you would not on that account shrink from 
it, I suppose ? ” 

“ Not when a clear path of duty is pointed out; 
but .the difficulty ini these case9 is to decide whether 
it is our path or some other person’s which we fancy 
ourselves called upon to enter.” 

EdwariJ.was provoked at finding that his adviser’s 
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decision was likely to be in favour of his conscience 
against his inclination; and a little reflection, at this 
instant, might have convinced him that his judgment 
was not so irrevocably fettled as he had imagined. 

4 Then you think,” He said^endeavouring to con¬ 
ceal his pique, “that the path*of a member of Par¬ 
liament is not mine ? ” 

“Before I answer,” replied Mr Dacre, “I must 
ask you to explain your meaning rather more clearly. 
Do you wish to know whether I think you fitted for 
the office, or merely whether it appears prudent in 
you to stand for it?” " 

“ Both—both: I include every thing,” said Edward, 
hastily. 

Mr Dacre was considerably embarrassed. If 
Edward had openly stated his difficulties, and then 
appealed to his judgment, the case would have been 
easily decided; but now it was impossible to speak 
conscientiously, without alluding to those pecuniary 
affairs which seemed, by a tacit agreement, tr have 
been hitherto forgotten by both. “ The question of 
personal fitness,” he said, at length, “must be left 
to every man’s conscience. I should consider any 
person with a clear judgment and strict unbending 
principles of duty justified in obtaining, if possible, 
a scat in Parliament, provided that his situation in 
life offered him the means.” 

“ Yes,—certainly,—yes,—” said Edward, hesitat¬ 
ingly ; “ but, in fact, General Forester assures me 
that the expenses of the election shall cost me 
nothing. The gentlemen of the county, he is certain, 
will guarantee them.” 

“1 wbuld not distrust the gentlomcn of this or 
any other county,” replied Mr Dac^e ; “ but experi-. 
ence is against the fact of any man’s obtaining a 
seat in Parliament without expenses. And then the 
consequences—flic frequent residence in town, and 
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the perpetual claims, and the exertions to maintain 
popularity.” 

“ Ah! but I should make no exertions,” exclaimed 
Edward. “ No person can| be less inclined than 
myself to pay court 1u that 'many-headed monster- 
thing,’ the people.” * # 

So much the worse,” continued Mr Dacrc, “ as 
far as your expenses are concerned. You may pay 
^court to the little farmer and petty tradesman 
with tobacco and small beer, but your supporters in 
the higher ranks will require ices and champaignc.” 

“ No, no!” exclaimed Edward, impatiently, “ you 
do not understand my ideas. If I went into Parlia¬ 
ment, it would be on a totally different footing. I 
could never lower myself by trying to conciliate any 
one; it would not be worth while. The scat itself 
is a mere nothing to me ; it could neither add to nor 
diminish from my happiness, yet it might open a 
wide field of usefulness, and this is the only thing 
whiclfcoiakes me hesitate,—although,” he added, in 
a less determined manner, “ 1 have declined General 
Forester’s proposals for the present; that is, I have 
told him he must not depend upon me.” 

Mr Doer# seemed disinclined to speak, and Edward 
continued in a loud eager tone:—“It is a most 
alarming responsibility, certainly, to take*upon one¬ 
self—but something riiust be done. If men of pro¬ 
perty, and educated in good principles, do not sacri¬ 
fice themselves, the country will infallibly be ruined. 
# Just look at the manufacturing districts—the abject 
misery of the poor, and the enormous fortunes of the 
rich ;—look at the statistics of crime—at the rapidly 
increasing population, and the misery occasioned by 
the New Poor Lp.w; and then turn to the colonies— 
sec the mass of vice which is daily accumulating in 
our convict settlements, with scarcely a hope of 
improvement, and almost destitute of a church; and 
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then consider for one instant the condition of that 
church in England-deprived of all power by the 
state, forbidden to assemble in convocation, and 
illegally robbed of thel means of providing for her 
cliifcren. The Church*!”—ant Edward became still 
more excited and enthusiastic—" yes, if it were for 
the Church alone, I should long to be a member of 
Parliament.” 


“ It is an awful, a most awful picture,” said Mt^ 
Dacre, in a tone of solemnity which contrasted 
forcibly with Edward’s energy; and then, resting 
his forehead upon the mantelpiece, 1 he appeared for 
some minutes buried in thought. “Yet,” he con¬ 
tinued, rousing himself fromMiis reverie, “ unless we 
arc clearly pointed out by Providence as the instru¬ 
ments of so great a work as the salvation of our 
country, I think we ought to consider seriously before 
we undertake it.” 


“Then who will dare to attempt it?” replied 
Edward. “No one can look into his owifheart, 
and say that he is qualified to judge correctly upon 
the least of those subjects upon which men are per¬ 
petually required to legislate.” 

“ It is not an inward, but an ontwmfl call which 
I should deem necessary,” said Mr Dacre; “ not 
merely a "man’s talent and principle, but the being 
provided with the means of exercising them.” 

“Money!” exclaimed Edward, with a slight, a 
very slight, accent of sarcasm. 

“ Yes, money : you have expressed precisely whaj, 
was in my mind.” 

“But surely—surely,” continued Edward, “you 
cannot sec- any connexion between the possession 
of money and the making just law®.” 

“ There is no necessary connexion, I own; but 
if a father, perfect in wisdom and goodness, were 
to‘place his child in sight of a battle, and, after 
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enjoining upon him strict obedience % to whatever line 
of conduct he might point out, were to fetter his 
hands and chain his feet, 1 think we should say that 
the duty of that child was patience and submission, 
rather than active exejttion.” * 

“ It is an imaginary case,” said Edward, “ and it 
cannot bo mine. If I were to stand, General Forester 
assures me I should be brought in free of all expenses. 
f. am not blind enough to take such, a phrase literally, 
but it must mean something.” 

“ Even then I confess I should have considerable 
scruples,” said Mr Dacre. 

“ Why, why?” asked Edward, impatiently. 
u Because it would be engaging in a most important 
business without the. authority to control it. Every 
one knows the mischiefs of an election,—the drunk¬ 
enness, and falsehood, and deceit—I will not say 
bribery and perjury—which are almost always its 
attendants.” 

you cannot imagine I should allow such 
things,” exclaimed Edward, looking extremely hurt: 
“ then indeed you have mistaken me.” 

“ No, believe me; I am certain you would not; 
and it is for 4 * this .very reason I am convinced that 
after consideration you could not allow yourself to 
be brought forward by others, instead of standing 
independently. If they undertake your expenses, 
they must manage your affairs. Tou will be a mere 
tool in' their hands. Whatever they may do will 
J^ave the sanction of your name, and yet you will 
not be able to raise a finger against it. Can you 
trust yourself to this ?” 

There was a silence of several minutes, whilst 
Edward communed with his own thoughts. “You 
are right,” he said at length, turning to Mr Dacre ; 
“ I see it now even more clearly than before. It must 
not be; and yet, do not consider it merely the vanity 
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of a young man: I think I should have done my 
duty.” 

“ I am sure, quite sure, that no man would ever 
have entered upon the office with a more firm inten¬ 
tion tf doing it; but I think yoiJwill agree with me, 
that when wc plaqp ourselves in liny position which it 
is not clearly the intention of Providence we shoiild 
occupy, we have great reason to doubt whether our 
best intentions may not fail. All situations of im¬ 
portance are situations of temptation likewise.” 

“ If wc could shut our eyes to the miseries of the 
country,” replied Edward, “it would bo easy to submit 
to a life of seclusion and inactivity; but it is impos¬ 
sible to look at what England is, and what she might 
be, and not long to exert oneself.” 

“ And are you sure that there may not be exertions 
for good made in privato, as powerful as any which a 
public man may exercise—the influence of daily 
example, for instance ; meekness, and purity, and 
charity ? If it is the will of God that England should 
be saved, is it not possible that the end may be 
attained by the constant prayers and efforts of good 
men whose names may never be heard beyond their 
own narrow circle?” • 

“ But to feel that we have a power, and to be for¬ 
bidden to lise it,” said Edward, “that is the trial. 
To see other people acting orf false low principles, 
and know that our own education has been different, 
and therefore to hope that we should act from higher 
motives, and still to be patient.” 

“ The highest of all principles,” replied Mr Dacre, 
“ is surely obedience. If wc are deficient in this,— 
if wo have a wish to escape from it,—we cannot 
answer for any other.” m 

“ I scarcely see the case in as strong a light as you 
do,” answered Edward; “ but I suppose it is right 
to distrust oneself.” 

VOL. i. 
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u It vs safest, at least,” replied Mr Dacre. 

“ Then it is decided,” said Edward; u that is to say, 
your opinion is merely a confirmation of my own ; 
but I am glad to have had it.” 

This speech, so ^evidently a salve to Edward’s 
wounded pride, would have been uaimising to almost 
ahy person except Mr Dacre; but although, with his 
peculiarly clear insight into human nature, he detected 
instantly the feeling from wliicKit arose, it only gave 
him a sense of insecurity and doubt as to Edward's 
ultimate conduct; and with this he could not be 
amused. Yet there were many kind words at part¬ 
ing ; many expressions of gratitude and regard; and 
a stranger would have supposed that Mr Courtenay's 
decision was immovably settled; but Air Dacre 
thought otherwise. 
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CHAP’f'EE 

When Miss Forester left tlie Priory, it was with t£e 
intention, as she had said, of calling at Allingham; 
but the sight of Mrs Courtenay’s low phaeton and 
grey ponies, in the road leading to Elsham, proved 
that her visit would be useless ; and not being able to 
satisfy her curiosity in the way she desired, her next 
step was to return home as quickly as possible, to 
obtain from her father all the “further information he 
was able and willing to give. And as she walked, 
visions—bright, tempting visions—dreams of luxury 
and magnificence—of elegant dinners—and fashion¬ 
able society—balls aiM soirees—Almacks and Buck¬ 
ingham Palace—filled Miss Forester’s head; and 
the stepping stone to this grandeur was Etiward 
Courtenay’s seat in Parliament. Let this point once 
be gained, and every thing else was easy. As his 
wife’s intimate friend, but little management would 
be required to enable her to share her ple^ures; and 
Miss Forester, notwithstanding the five and thirty 
years which had passed over her head, dwelt upon 
the idea with the false excitement of a girl of eighteen. 
Laura, in the mean time, drove into Elsham; paid 
her visits in proper form ; inquired after the health of 
the various households; discussed the weather, and 
praised the children ; and then, that she might return 
home with a conscience completely at ease, turned 
her ponies’ heads in the direction of the Priory. It 
was a duty-visit, such as she now was in the habit of 
making at regular intervals, and which was becoming 
daily more and more irksome. It was not merely, 
that Mrs Courtenay was weak-minded, and her sisters- 
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in-law cither thoughtless and satirical, or cold and 
uncongenial; but there was something in the family 
circle, scarcely to be told in* words, but jarring even 
upon the least susceptible nerves, which to Laura was 
peculiarly distressing. Almost every sentence,*' and 
gesture, and action, betrayed the absence of harmony; 
and as Laura became, by observation, more alive to 
the distinctive traits of character, she naturally felt 
more painfully the little intonations of voice, and 
trifling marks of selfishness, which by an ordinary 
acquaintance, woyld probably have been unheeded. 
And then she thought of Edith’s sense, and decision, 
and energy, and self-denial; of her kindness to the 
poor ; her affection for Edward, blended with her for¬ 
getfulness of her home, and the unkind words and 
great neglect of herself; and the problem became too 
difficult for Laura to solve; only she felt that, if ihlith 
were good, goodness was disagreeable. 

Jane and Charlotte, with their mother, were 
still in the drawing-room when Laura entered, and 
imagining that she was come to inform them of the 
expected event, addressed her with questions and 
congratulations, so rapidly as to give her no time to 
inquire their meaning. 

“Just think, my dear,” began Mrs Courtenay, 
“what a change! and you will be in London so much; 
and poor Edward is not at all strong; we never 
thought he would live when lie was two months old.” 

“ Kathcr jumping to conclusions, witliQut giving 
the premises, mamma,” said Charlotte, observing her 
sister-inrlaw’s bewildered expression; “but really, 
Laura, we do want to know what Edward says to this 
business.” 

“ Yes, my dcaV,” interrupted Mrs Courtenay; “ sit 
down hero, and tell us all about it—a little closer— 
you* know Tm rather deaf; now then, when did ho 
hear'about it first?” 
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“ This morning, of course,” observed Jane* “ Miss 
Forester said the General went off directly.” 

“ Went off where? wjiat do you mean? wliat are 
you all talking about?” exclainmd Laura. 

“ Bh I my love, you Know,” fit id Mrs Courtenay; 

“ and we are so lodging to hear—ipray tell us quickly.” 

“ But what? tell what? ” repeated Laura; u I should 
be very much obliged if some one would explain.” 

“ There is no-particular explanation needed, that « 
I can see,” replied Jane; “ we only want to know if 
Edward intends standing.” 

“ Standing!” again repeated Laura. 

" Yes, my dear,” said Mrs Courtenay; “ if you 
would only make haste, I should be so glad; I really 
am nervous from being kept so long in suspense.” 

“ And there can be no good in it,” continued Jane, 

“ for we must know sooner or later.” 

“ Besides, I thought you disliked mysteries,” said 
Charlotte; “ and if you did not, elections arc such 
public things, it is useless to attempt keeping'them 
to oneself.” 

“ Then parliament is dissolved,” exclaimed Laura; 
starting from her seat, in an excitement of surprise 
and pleasure; u the very thing, of all ottters, I have 
been longing for.” 

“ So he will stand, my dear,” asked Mrs Courtenay, 
in a tremulous voice; and she laid her hand upon 
Laura’s arm in order to be certain of detaining her 
till the question was answered. 

Laura moved away; and heedless of any thing but 
her own gratification in the prospect suddenly opening 
before her, began, in her turn, to ask questions with 
such volubility, that poor Mrs Courtenay, in Bilent 
despair, laid down her work, and «at, paitient and * 
resigned, with her head bent forward, endeavouring 
to extract an answer, for herself, since it seemed in 
vain to expect one directly from others. A few 
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words oft explanation sufficed to prove tliat Laura 
was equally ignorant with themselves; hut her wishes 
were so decidedly in favour of Edward’s coming 
forward, that Charlotte, at jeast, felt little douht as 
to his decision. > * 

“ He will have the cordial support of every one in 
the family, except Edith,” said Jane; “ she sets her 
face decidedly against it—why, no one can tell.” 
t “ And no one would wish to toll, 1 should think,” 
observed Charlotte; u but you must not let her talk 
to Edward, Laura, if you wish to persuade him 
without trouble.” 

“ 1 have no fear of any persuasion,” began Laura., 
proudly; but her sentence was interrupted, for, at 
tliat instant, the door opened, and Edith appeared. 

“ Good-bye, I must go, the ponies will be very 
fldgetty if 1 keep them so long: Edith, you must 

excuse my running away, but-” 

“ But you cannot rest till you have secured 
EdwaTd’s promise to stand for the couuty,” said 
Charlotte, laughing. “ You sec, Edith, -whom you 
will have to fight against.” 

Edith looked not merely vexed, hut unhappy; 
and seeing'that she should probably have no other" 
opportunity of gaining a patient hearing, determined 
upon following Mr Deere’s advice, and endeavouring, 
if possible, to Accomplish the object upon the import¬ 
ance of which he had so strongly insisted. 

u I would not willingly detain you, Laura,” she 
said; “ hut indeed it is of great consequence that { 
should say a few words to you alone.” 

Laura slightly shuddered, and.recurred involun¬ 
tarily to her many offences. “ If it is of consequence,” 
she replied, “ 1 cun say nothing; but 1 assure you I 
have no time io spare; would not to-morrow do V ” 
u l am afraid not, but really T will not keep you' 
more than few minutesand with a countenance 
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grave, almost to severity, Edith opened the folding 
doors, and ushered her sister-in-law into the library. 

Laura sighed in subflaission to her fate, though at 
the*same time feeling#considffably irritated; for it 
was Edith’s misfortune frequently to wear the ap¬ 
pearance of priife, when she was in reality hund>le; 
and this was peculiarly the case in the present in¬ 
stance. The stiffness of manner, which to Laura 
appeared haughtiness and conceit, was in fact merely 
the effort to restrain deep and anxious feeling; but 
its effects were painfully repelling, especially when 
heightened by the constrained tone in which she 
began *. “ You must forgive me, Laura; 1 know it 

is not my part to interfere; tut indeed it is only from 
a sense of duty.” 

The words were humble, but the tone was not; 
and Laura, from childhood unable to endure suspense, 
hastily interrupted her with—“ I will forgive any 
thing you wish, if you will only tell me at once what 
is the matter—what have I done?” 

“ Nothing,” replied Edith; “ it is not what you 
have done, hut what you are going to do.” 

“ Me! 1 am not going to do any thing, except to 
drive hack to Allingham.” 

“ But »you arc intending, at least you said you 
were—you want Edward to stand for the county.” 

“ Yes, certainly,” said Laura, looking extremely 
surprised; “ and so do' you, I suppose; so do all his 
friends.” 

“ Not his real friends,” replied Edith; “ those who 
sincerely value his happiness 'would most str^gly 
urge upon him the folly of such a scheme. I am 
sure you would, Laura, if--” 

“ If what ? ” continued Laura*; “ am I not his 
sincere friend? Is not his happiness my happiness? 
Are not our. interests one and the same*? Why 
should you speak of ifs?” 
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44 Because I don't think you have well considered 
the subject, and calculated the expenses. I think 
you are led away by excitement, and not likely to 
have an unbiassed judgment.” f 

44 Very possibly,” sq ; d Laura, in a tone of pique; 
44 but pray, have you the same opinion of Edward ? 
I thought he was your paragon of excellence.” 

44 My opinion of Edward has nothing to do with 
the case,” said Edith, coldly; foi' any allusion to 
what she had formerly felt for her brother, wus never 
patiently borne. 41 It is you, Laura, of whom I am 
speaking now. Every thing depends upon your 
influence; and you cannot tell the importance of 
what you arc going to urge Edward to do.” 

44 So I can well imagine. I daresay he will mako 
a noise in the world, and be thought a great deal of.” 

44 But that is all nothing,” said Edith; 44 pray, 
pray, think of the expenses.” 

44 No, indeed,” exclaimed Laura; 44 that is not a 
wife’s province. If Edward thinks he can afford it, 
I am sure I shall not be the person to say nay.” 

44 And you will not warn him ? ” said Edith. 

44 Why should I ? What are your objections ? ” 

44 1 can’t explain them all,” replied Edith, looking 
embarrassed; i 4 but some must be clear to every 
one.” 

44 And you wish me to follow your guidance against 
my own inclinations?” 

44 Because I have your truest, interest at heart,” 
said Edith; 44 besides, it is impossible not to see the 
darker of extravagance.” 

44 Extravagance! nonsense,” repeated Laura; 44 if 
Edward cannot afford election expenses, I am certain 
he cannot afford to live in the style he does. He 
must have monev at command, for I never ask for a 
thing which he does not give me.” 

44 And therefore you would ruin him,” said Edith 
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gravely. “ Oh! Laura, listen to me but*this once; 
I only desire to save you from suffering.” 

“ I cannot uwlerste&id you, Edith,” said Laura, 
“ fjpd I am in a hurry } 

“ Only one moment,” excla^ned Edith, in a tone of 
deep anxiety; “* I am sure you don’t know all, oi;you 
never could persist.” 

“ I know that I am determined Edward shall be in 
Parliament.” • 

“ But won’t you believe me?” said Edith: “ 1 can 
have no object but your happiness.” 

u Indeed!” answered Laura ironically; “ I should 
scarcely have supposed that from past experience, 
considering that the only harsh words Edward ever 
spoke to me, were caused by your remarks.” 

Poor Edith’s eyes filled with tears. She remem¬ 
bered Mr Dacre’s words: tlie solemnity with which 
he had reminded her of* the account to he rendered 
for influence, as for every other talent; find slic felt 
that liers had been neglected. Now, when It was so 
much needed, it was gone. It was the first time that 
Laura had ever directly alluded to the chief cause of 
their estrangement. Yet Edith dared not explain or 
apologise; for the opinion she had incautiously ex¬ 
pressed, #vas still retained, 

“ Then you will not listen* she said, “ and I must 
appeal to Edward.” 

“ No, no,” exclaimed Laura; “ that shall never 
he. I will trust nothing that concerns us in any 
hands but my own. "Whatever I may he in your 
eyes, 1 am dear and precious in my husband’sand 
1 will never allow a cold, unsympathising perfection 
to come between rao and him. Tell me what I am 
to say, and I will promise to deliver your message 
without variation.” 

“ There is no need,” replied Edith, $s calmly as 
her agitation w'ould allow. “ I had hoped that you 
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would liav6 consented to discuss tlie subject dispas¬ 
sionately ; and then you might, perhaps, have been 
induced to view it in a different light. I know that 
Edward will be infhicr£*ed, mqre than he will himself 
allow, by your wishes, ?nd therefore I desired to eiilfst 
you pn the side of prudence.” * 

“ And why, if I may ask,” said Laura, drawing 
herself up, and speaking in a tone as calm, though 
leys gentle—“ why arc you alone tb be the judge of 
what is prudent? Why may not Edward be con¬ 
sidered the fit guardian of his own allairs? And why 
should you urge upon a wife to undertake the task of 
dissuading her husband from his public duty ? ” 

u Because there is a private duty which is more 
imperative,” replied Edith; t£ and Edward knows it. 
I cannot say more; but since you have promised, 
Laura, to deliver any message which I may send, let 
it be that,—it may be but casting words to the wind, 
—yet it may also induce him to hesitate,—and to¬ 
morrow --” “ 1 will see him myself,” she was 

about to add, but something in the expression of 
Laura’s countenance checked her. 

“ To-morrow,” said Laura, u you will probably 
find that Edward has decided upon his duty without 
asking counsel of any one. If you have nothing to 
say upon any other subject, Edith, I had better go, 
for my time is valuable.” 

Edith coldly held out her hand, which Laura as 
coldly took. A formal good-bye was spoken on both 
. 'tides; and, without returning to the drawing-room, 
Laura seated herself in her pony-carriage, and drove 
from the Priory. Edith watched her as she left llic 
room, and listened to the departing sounds ; and then, 
unable to control Iter vexation, shed tears of regret 
and self-rcproacdi. 
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* CHAPTER IXXT. . 

¥ * 

PRornLY as Laura had behaved during the interview 
with her sister-in-law, she was not entirely untouched 
by what had passed. Edith’s opposition, though un¬ 
accountable, was still too earnest not to awaken soirfh 
idea that it might be well-founded ; and when the 
first .excitement of her feelings had subsided, Laura 
resolved upon repeating to her husband all that had 
been said, without offering $ny comment of her own, 
and then demanding an explanation ; but unfortu¬ 
nately the resolution was made at the very moment 
of passing the Grange, and the sound of Miss Fores-, 
tcr’s syren voice, as she stood by the lodge-gate, and 
entreated that her dear Mrs Courtenay would give 
her the pleasure of ten minutes’ conversation, proved 
so soothing to Laura’s temper, that she could not re¬ 
sist the temptation to alight. There was no difficulty 
in discovering that something had happened to dis-^ 
turb Laura’s equanimity, and her openness of cha¬ 
racter quickly revealed the cause to one so keen in 
observation. Miss Forester’s selfish tact had never, 
perhaps, been more earefully*broiight into play. She 
suggested a jealousy of Edith’s influence over her 
brother, ridiculed the idea of prudence being ne¬ 
cessary to a man of Edward’s fortune, lauded his 
splendid talents, and repeated her father’s opinion 
of his certain success; and then proceeded to de¬ 
scribe in glowing colours the path that was open to 
liis ambition—the position in which he would be 
placed—the popularity he would command—the gra¬ 
tification of being looked up to and courted—and 
Laura listened to the honied words, and yielded 
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- unresistingly to the temptation of dreams so alluring 
to a yourij* mind; and, before she loft the Grange, 
gave a promise that if Edward were inclined to 
hesitate, no argument which £hc could use should be 
spared in inducing hi if. to consent. The conversation 
lasted so long, that, <jn reaching Allingliam, Laura 
found that dinner liau already been r announced, and 
heard with pleasure that General Forester was to he 
her guest. It was evident that Edward had not yet 
decidedly refused; and much as she longed to be with 
him alone, she was willing to bear the delay of a few 
hours, in the hope that tlic General’s arguments 
would render her own entreaties needless. ’ The 
dinner was dull and uninteresting. The General, a 
shrewd, worldly politician, bent upon obtaining Ed¬ 
ward’s consent, because it was most likely to ensure 
success to his party, and render himself a person of 
consequence, carefully abstained from all allusion to 
the subject uppermost in liis thoughts, but could riot 
prevent his attention from wandering from the trifling 
topics of' conversation. Laura watched every change 
of her husband’s countenance, in the hojjc of gaining 
some clue to his determination; and Edward sat 
silent, endeavouring to satisfy himself, that, in invit¬ 
ing General i’orcster to dinner, he had merely per¬ 
formed the part of a friend, without any- wish of 
swerving from the resolution of the morning. At 
length the dessert was placed upon the table, and the 
servants retired; but Laura listened in vain for the 
subject in which she was so deeply interested.' Fann¬ 
ing and manufactures, milway and mining companies, 
were .successively introduced and languidly discussed, 
but then came a solemn pause; and having lingered 
as long as ctiqueito could possibly allow, she was 
obliged to retire. °Thc solitary evening seemed as if 
it would never end. Hour after hour wore away, 
and still the gentlemen in the dining-room continued 
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ill earnest conversation. Laura ventured twice to 
summon them, but finding the message disregarded, 
gave up the attempt, anil, after many endeavours to 
amuse herself, forgot her anxiety in sleep. She was 
awakened by the sound of voices in the hall. General 
Forester was talking his leave,^ thinking it too late 
again to intrude upon her. Edward’s tones were so 
low as to be unintelligible, but the General’s conclud¬ 
ing words were perfectly audible,—“ Then by eighth 
to-morrow I shall hear from you:” and the next 
minute his carriage drove off. 

Unable to restrain her eagerness, Laura, after 
waiting a few moments, hastened into the hall to 
meet her husband, but lie **was not there. She 
knocked at the door of his study, but received no 
answer; and was going back to the drawing-room 
again, when, the hall door being open, she caught 
sight of him in the colonnade. lie was pacing it 
with rapid strides, his arms folded upon his breast; 
and the cold light of the moon, as it fell njfon his 
noble features, so deepened their expression of thought 
and anxiety, that Laura became alarmed. 

“ Are you ill, Edward?” she exclaimed, suddenly 
arresting his progress. * 

Edward ^started, as if recalled from a dream. “ Ill, 
my love ! no; why should you think so?” 

“ But you are ill; you look so—pray come in.” 

“ There is nothing for me to be afraid of on such 
a night as this,” lie replied; and he pointed to the 
glittering heavens; “ but it is too late foryoutoremain.” 

“ I could not rest even if I were to leave you; 
beside^ Edward, your thoughts concern us both.” 

“ Indirectly, perhaps; but politics arc not a wo¬ 
man’s business. I merely wish to consider something 
General Forester has been saying.” 

“ And to decide that to-morrow you will consent 
to stand for the county,” added Laura. 
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“ Whwre did you bear it? ” lie exclaimed, 4 * I 
thought it was merely a question of private business 
between the General and myself." 

u It has long be<|'i consy,lered a matter of course 
by every one; and ..this you know quite well, 4 Ed¬ 
ward; but my first intelligence of (Sic dissolution was 
from the Priory.” 

u And wliat did they say there?” inquired Edward, 
f with eagerness. 

“ Approved entirely, of course—all, that is, but 
Edith.” 

*? u Edith! did she object? what reason did she 
give?” 

u None; at least none that I could understand; but 
she chilled me by her manner, and teased me with 
her words, and so I came away as soon as possible.” 

“ She must have said something, though. Did she 
think me unfitted?” 

“ No, nothing of that kind. It appeared to be 
some notion of the expense which she had in her 
head; and then she talked about private duties. Stop, 
I think I can recollect the whole sentence; it was a 
sort of message to you. I was to tell you that there 
was a prmtlc duty which was more imperative than 
a public one.” , 

The words were aq abstract of Mr Dacre’s argu¬ 
ments; and Edward, shrinking from their truth, 
turned away, unwilling to hear more. Laura watched 
him in silence, and then, fearful lest his determination 
should be about to fix in a direction contrary to her 
wishes, again ventured to interrupt him. 

“ Yott consider that women have no concern in 
politics,” she said, putting her arm within his ; 
“ and yet you aVe anxious to know the opinion of 
your mother and sisters; aud have you no thought 
also for your wife?” 

“ It is because I think of her too much, that I do 
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not speak to her on the subject,” replied ^Edward, 
with a fhint smile. “ Only say that it is a matter of 
indifference to you, anc^I shall not be afraid to tell 


you tv bat I have resolved upon.” 

‘VfNot to decline!” e^laimecFLaura- in a tone of 


extreme disappointment: “ yo4 could not have been 
so foolish.” * 


“ So wise, rather;—so willing to sacrifice every 
thing—ambition, and fame, and influence, for the % 
interest of one who is dearer to me than my own 
life.” 

m 

“ And do you think,” exclaimed Laura, pausing 
suddenly in her walk, u that your wife would be 
unwilling to risk the same consequences as yourself 
for the sake of seeing vpu what you ought to be? 
Would it not be wortl*any sacrifice to know that 
your talents were estimated,—to feel that you were 
honoured throughout the whole, country? Wliat. can 
the consideration of a few paltry thousands be to 
such a prospect as yours, if you only consent 4>o come 
forward? ” 


Edward was silent; but be gazed with a feeling 
of love and admiration, mingled with something of « 
compassion, upon Laura’s young and lowly features, 
lighted up with an enthusiasm, which, though false 
in ils origin, might be directed to so much good; 
and chawing her towards him*said gently, u Laura, 
you wiH not ask me to do wrong—your husband 
could refuse you nothing.” 

“ Then you will not refuse me this,” exclaimed 
Laura, eagerly seizing upon the weakness caused by 
her own fascination, whilst the recollection of Miss 
Forester’s brilliant prophecies came vividly before 
her. “ It is the first, the sole object of my wishes; 
and if, is not for myself alone,—it is for the good ot 
thousands; you have yourself said it. What is to 
become of your resolution, dearest Edwafd, if you 
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shrink f^om the contest because you will not incur 
the expense ? ” 

Edward pressed his luuid.;ipon his eyes, and sighed 
deeply; and little cjjd Laura guess the bitterness of 
the struggle which was thch passing in his bre* lit— 
the last dying effort’ of duty to regain its power. 
“ Laura,” he said, at length, “ you are urging me to 
a step, which when once taken, cannot be retraced. 
.Are you indeed sure that you wi»i never be inclined 
to repent having done it?” 

“Never!” answered Laura, earnestly. “ What¬ 
ever trouble or anxiety it may cause, I can never 
look back with regret upon having entreated you to 
place yourself in the position for which your fortune 
and talents have so cvide^Jy fitted you. 13ut after 
all, Edward, why are you to be ruined by acting as 
thousands have done before you, who had not half 
your means?” 

“ It need not he ruin,” replied Edward, attempt¬ 
ing to vmile; “ certainly it would not be, if General 
Forester’s offer were accepted.” 

“ What offer ? What has lie said ? You can have 
no secrets now from me.” 

“ lie proposes that the expenses should be borne 
by the gentlemen of the county, who are all willing 
to support me; and the plan is plausible, hut Mr 
Daerc suggested objections.” 

“ And have you really been consulting MftDncrc ? ” 
exclaimed Laura; and there was something of scorn 
in her light, silvery laugh. “ Have you determined upon 
making him your oracle in an affair which requires 
mere common sense and knowledge of the world “? ” 

“ I do not make him my oracle,” replied Edward, 
proudly ; “ I woold make no man such.” 

tk Then tv by attach such weight to his opinion? It 
is but the decision of one man, and there are hundreds 
who woujd be against him.” 
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Edward made no answer. The decision of that 
one man was, he well knew, the decision of an 
unbending, conscientious mind; and as the impression 
of^he morning’s con\jprsatioi$ returned in full force, 
once more his wavering rcsohition might have been 
fixed, but for tlfc jealousy of Mr Dacre, suggested by 
Laura’s observation. 

“ It is not worthy of you, Edward,” she continued j 
“ and when you see what opportunities of good y<tU 
have lost, it will not satisfy you to remember that you 
gave them up merely because you chose to follow Mr 
Dacro’s dictation, rather than your own judgment.” 

“ But what will he think ^vhen he finds that I have’ 
so soon changed my determination?” 

li llatlier, what will the world think when it is 
known that you have made it?” 9 

“ The world,” repeated Edward mournfully, and 
walking a few paces aside, he leant against one of the 
pillars of the colonnade. For some minutes he con¬ 
tinued silent, listening to the plashing of the fountains 
in the garden, as their slender columns rose into the 
still air, and then fell sparkling in the moonlight into 
their marble basins, while his gaze was fixed intently 
on the deep blue sky, through which the moon was 
tranquilly sailing, undimmed by even a passing 
shadow. “ It is a glorious night,” lie said at length, 
as Laura drew near to him. “ Is it not strange that 
we, upon whom such beauty has been lavished, should 
l>e so insensible to it?” 

Laura looked at him in wonder* “ Do you mean,” 
sbe said, “ that because we have been speaking upon 
other subjects, we are therefore unable to feebhow 
lovely it is ? ” 

“ We do not feel it,” replied Edward; u it is too 
(■aim—too pure. What has the world to do with the 
moon and the stars, and the unutterable vastness of 
jjic hcfllcns ? ” 
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* “ I do nbt understand you,” said Laura. “ If it is 
wrong to think of the world, why should we have 
been sent to live in it ? ” 

“ I did not say it iVas vvr^ng,” replied Edwny^l; 
“ but it is so strangcj—so incomprehensible. Tell 
me, Laura,—is not the bustle of the election more im¬ 
portant in your eyes than all the beauty of nature?” 

“ Perhaps so, at this moment,” replied Laura; 
uc but it is natural.” 

“ Yes, natural, perfectly natural; but that itself is 
the cause of wonder.” 

k ‘ It is not so to me,” replied Laura. “ The election 
is nothing, but you arc eyery thing.” 

“ Are you sure, dearest,” said Edward, “ that it is 
only for me you are anxioiis ?” 

“■ Do not ask that question again,” replied Laura ; 
u it implies distrust. If 1 have visions of distinction, 
they cannot be for myself; I ani but a woman, and 
fame canjbc nothing to me.” 

But we can be happy without fame,” said Edward, 
in a tone which evidently showed his willingness that 
the assertion should be contradicted. 

u Yes,” exclaimed Laura; and again her clear, 
sweet voice was marred by an accent of sarcasm ; 
“ and we may be happy in a hovel, labouring with 
our hands for our daily .-bread. Philosophers tell us 
so—Mr Dacrc is a philosopher.” 

“ If there were no obstacles-” began Edward. 

pursuing his own train of thought aloud, rather than 
replying to his wife’s observation. 

“ I do not see them,” interrupted Laura ; “ and 
surely I must he a better judge than Mr Dacrc; he 
cannot be as intimately acquainted with all that con¬ 
cerns you as I ara. ,f * 

Edward’s conscience painfully smote him. His 
first want of moral courage in not acquainting Laura 
with the encumbered state of bis property wafrbogii^ 
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mug to work its punishment; for the only reason 
which could satisfy her of the propriety of his refusal 
was truth, and truth ii seemed now impossible to tell. 
To confess that he had dcceivwd her would, he felt, be 
a'’ degradation ; yet her implicit reliance upon his 
sincerity was nfore galling than the keenest reproach. 
Besides, he was becoming, every instant, more and 
more convinced that the obstacles of which he spoke 
were not insurmountable. At the distance of seveihl 
hours Mr Dacre’s suggestions were seen through a 
dim unsubstantial haze, while General Forester’s baits 
hung rich and glittering before him. He had been 
promised the support of almost every man of conse- 
quence in the county; flattered with insidious praises 
of his talents, bribed by the hope of lucrative and 
honourable appointments; and now he required but 
one more inducement to determine the bidance, and 
this was Laura’s entreaty ; and Laura’s natural incli¬ 
nations had been strengthened by Miss Forester’s in¬ 
fluence, and Miss Forester’s inllucnce was inainljpto 
be attributed to Edith’s neglect. IIow little can we 
discover of the secret chain of human events! and 
how little did Edith imagine, as she sat alone in her 
chamber, dwelling in wretchedness of heart upon the 
fatal step her brother was meditating, that her own 
conduct was one of the ultimate causes of the decision 
he was about to make ! Laura perceived the waver¬ 
ing of her husband’s mind, and well knew how to 
take advantage of it. It was not the first occasion on 
which she had exerted her power over his affections 
to gain an object desired; and now, gently forcing 
him to re-enter the house, she led him into the draw¬ 
ing-room, and sealing herself by his side, looked up 
into his face with a smile of such'exquisite sweetness, 
that a man of far greater strength of mind than 
Edward might easily have found his resolution 
shaken*; ami then she said— 
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“ For your wife’s sake, Edward; it is the first wish 
of her heart.” 

Edward’s countenance was" grave, hut his tones 
were yielding, as he replied : “And when I am tailed 
with imprudence and ambition, will my wife uphold 
my cause? Or, if others undertake my expenses, 
will she answer that my affairs shall be conducted in 
an honourable manner ? ” 

This is beyond my comprehension,” exclaimed 
Laura, laughing. “You have bden talking to Mr 
Dacre, Edward, till you arc become as visionary as 
himself. Do tell me all his objections in a few words.” 

“ lie allows that there are but two—the expense 
being one; this would nTa measure be done away by 
accepting General Forester’s proposal: but the next 
( difficulty seems to be, that if the management of the 
affair is to be taken out of my hands, 1 shall not be 
able to put a stop to any thing 1 may think wrong in 
the way in which it. is carried on.” 

0 How'extremely absurd !” exclaimed Laura: “so 
like Mr Da ore’s ultra-particularity; as if it were pos¬ 
sible to have an election conducted without things 
being done to which one must shut one’s eyes. And 
so, Edward, you will throw away your greatest chance 
of being really useful to your country, upon a mere 
scruple of conscience, which common sense must at 
once condemn ? ” 

Edward did not exactly see the truth of this obser¬ 
vation, but it was given authoritatively, and sounded 
well; and he was not inclined to contradict it. “ I 
must own,” he replied, “ that Mr Dacrc’s arguments 
do not strike me as unanswerable. It would be at 
my option to retire if I saw things going on in a 
manner which I disapproved.” 

“ Certainly it w r ould,” exclaimed Laura; “ and the 
example then would he more valuable than all w hich 
you do or say now'.” 
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u I should retire undoubtedly,” repeated Edward; 
ik nothing would induce me to allow the horrid system 
of bribery and wickedness which generally accom¬ 
panies an election; and 1 ovfn I should be glad to 
slfow the world that a*business of this nature may be 
carried pn on high principles.* . 

Laura placed a sheet of paper before him, and put 
a pen into his hand. Edward‘still hesitated. “ Mr 
Dacre will think it very strange.” • 

“ Still Mr Dacre ! ” exclaimed Laura, impatiently. 
“ I did not think you were to be governed so easily.” 

The arrow was rightly aimed. Fear of being led 
was Edward’s most vulnerable point; and, taking up" 
the pen, he commenced a letter to General Forester. 
Laura leant over him as he proceeded, strengthening 
his resolution by insisting upon the benefit to be de¬ 
rived from such an example as liis must necessarily 
be; and when the letter was concluded, Edward de¬ 
livered it to his servant, with strict injunctions that it 
was to be sent to the Grange before eight (?clock the 
next morning, and retired to rest with scarcely a doubt 
that he had acted nobly and conscientiously. . 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

* 

When Edith met Mr Dacre after the first public 
announcement of Edward’s intentions, it was in the 
drawing-room at the Priory, and in the company of 
strangers, where private conversation was impossible; 
and nothing but an earnest pressure of the hand 
showed that he understood and felt for her uneasiness. 
The chances of the election were then under discus¬ 
sion, and she was compelled to listen with apparent 
indifference to hopes, fears, and congratulations, which 
were all equally painful; until Mr Dacrc, with a tact 
and delicacy peculiar to himself, led the conversation 
from the election in particular to elections in general, 
and from them to the political subjects of ihe day, 
and the customs and habits of foreign countries j and 
Edith was again at ease. One look, one more cordial 
shake, of the hand, as they parted, told her gratitude; 
and then, as if by mutual consent, the subject was 
avoided durifig several succeeding interviews. Both 
felt that conversation was useless, and could not be 
entered into without throwing reproach upon Edward. 
But Mr Dacre, though a silent, was not an unobser¬ 
vant spectator of what was passing, and each day 
gave him more reason to apprehend the consequences 
of Edward’s weakness. Allinghain was now the 
centre of attraction to the whole neighbourhood; lor 
Mr Courtenay, with lavish hospitality, opened his 
house not only to his friends, but to liis most distant 
acquaintances; atfd, casting aside bis weekly bills, 
contented himself with the belief that it was absurd 
to think of expense at such a moment,—the election 
must cost him something, and it was better to let 
every thing take its course, and do what was absolutely 
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necessary, without making himself uneasy as to the 
result. And Laura entirely agreed. She was now 
in her element—admitted, courted, flattered, caressed, 
by all who sought their own merest through Edward’s 
advancement, and by lhany who, with greater disin¬ 
terestedness, wgre captivatedVby her beauty, grace, 
and vivheity* Every day she was assured of the 
certainty of Edward’s success, and that, when once 
in Parliament, he would necessarily be placed amongst 
the most distinguished men of the age; and with her 
youthful ignorance, and warm affections, she im¬ 
plicitly believed all that was told her, and already 
* began to contemplate the duties which must devolve * 
on the wife of a Secretary of State, or, it might be, 
the First Lord of the Treasury. During this time 
Edith withdrew; herself more and more from her 
own family circle, and found licr greatest relief in* 
solitude at home, and active exertion abroad. She 
wrote also frequently to Gertrude; for the advantages 
of the election were in themselves so doulJlful, that 
she was able, without any breach of confidence, to 
express her disapprobation; and Gertrude’s letters in 
return were so considerate, so full of gentleness aiuf 
sympathy, that, at times, Edith felt as if tile diminution 
of her brother’s regard was repaid by the increased 
affection between herself and her absent sister. But 
in that one word “ absent,” w r as contained the great 
obstacle to her comfort. No love, no interest, how¬ 
ever sincere, could make amends lor the want of daily 
intercourse; and once Edith was on the point of 
waiting to entreat that Gertrude w r ould come to them, 
if it wrere only for a few weeks ; but the same day’s 
post brought such painful accounts of Mrs Heathficld’s 
debility and suffering, that she felt it would be selfish 
even to indulge the wish. Unfortunately, it was on 
that morning also that the nomination day was publicly 
announced, and this alone would have been sufficient 
to depress her ; for while all others w r ere hi tjjc highest 
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spirits, delighting in the brightness of Edward’s pros¬ 
pects, she believed that they were delusive. Miss 
Forester especially was full of* flattering prophecies; 
aqd feeling delighted ixt Mr Dacre’s more frequent 
visits to the Grange, which shfe attributed entirely^ to 
liis increasing regard fof herself and hqv father, she re¬ 
joiced equally in the prospect of excitement arid gaiety 
for the present, and the hope of a splendid legacy, if 
not a fortune, for the future; while she flitted between 
Allingham, and the Grrjige, and tiie Priory, as un¬ 
ceasingly as if every thing depended upon her gos¬ 
siping information of what was going on. Edith spenpt 
'a part of the morning alone, answering Gertrude’s 1 
letter; and then, carefully stealing into the dining¬ 
room, when she was sure that every one else had left 
it, ate her hasty and uncomfortable luncheon, and 
# went out as usual to visit some poor people. Amongst 
them, old Martha had the chief claim upon her atten¬ 
tion. The illness with which she had been attacked 
was rapihly gaining ground, and every day brought 
some fresh symptom of declining strength and powers. 
Edith, willingly gave her all the time that could be 
' spared from her other engagements, and was thankful 
to perceive that the secret feelings of gratitude and 
devotion which had occasionally been hidden by the 
old woman’s roughness of manner, had now the effect 
of softening her natural infirmity of temper, and 
enabling her to bear her trials with patience. Yet 
there was an oppressive contrast between the careless 
merriment, the stir and interest, which surrounded 
Edith’s domestic life, and the awful truths so clearly 
brought to view as she stood by tlic poor old woman’s 
sick bed. Even when repentance and faith gave 
an earnest of happiness to come, it was impossible to 
watch in silence the sinking struggles of a spirit about 
to appear before its Maker, and not to feel that death 
and eternity, and the inward preparation of the soul, 
were the realities of existence ; and fame and riches 
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nothing hut ilie delusions of a perishing wopld ; and 
though, happily for Edith’s peace of mind, she did not 
understand the share ^liich Edward had had in 
aggravating Martha’s sufferings,jt was with a feeling 
approaching to terror that, in the midst of light words, * 
and gay smiles, ^ie sometimes recalled the image of 
the* dying Voman, and involuntarily placed it in stfcrn 
contrast with those about her, outwardly so different 
—but soon, it might be, to be brought into the samc^ 
condition. 

There were seasons when she could almost have 
envied 4hcm their thoughtlessness. Yet she had no 
clause. Edward himself, in the height of his popu¬ 
larity, and, according to all human probability, about 
to attain his highest wishes, had moments, and even 
hours, of suffering to which Edith’s anxieties were as 
nothing. He had plunged into the whirlpool, and he 
was carried on without his will, but not without liis 
knowledge. Mr Dacre’s words were realized; and 
he was no longer master of his own actions. •With a 
sense of honour almost fastidious, lie was dragged into 
the trickery of an election ; forced, if not to say and 
do himself, yet to consent that others should say*and • 
do for him, things from which both his t^ste and his 
principles revolted. Ho had put himself into the 
hands of a # piu iy, without inquiring into their inten¬ 
tions, and his punishment was bitterly felt. The idea 
of drawing back,—that one point on which lie had 
dwelt so much before-hand,—did at times cross his 
mind, but it was rejected. The interests of his 
friends, and his own honour, were at stake ; for after 
the support that had been tendered and accepted, lie 
felt bound to carry the contest to its conclusion. What 
the event would be, his supporters^did not seem to 
doubt; but the possibility ol* sacrificing so much, and 
gaining nothing in return, sometimes crossed Edward’s 
mind with a pang of dread; and then he exerted 
himself more, and gave way to whatever was pro- 
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posed, aifcd at last wrought himself up to a pitch of 
feverish excitement whicli earned him through any 
difficulties, but also made hvn sink under any temp¬ 
tations. And time ifcpd swiftly on, affording but lew 
and transient, intervals for thought, till the nighkpre- 
ceding the nomination day. The injdnight clock* had 
struck, and the household at Allingliam were gone to 
rest. Silence, and the semblance of peace, reigned 
throughout the mansion; but a light still gleamed 
through the window cf one rooin^ where, seated at a 
tablo covered with papers, Edward was engaged in 
writing. It was but a calculation of votes which liwas 
making, for the fifth time, on that day; hut his thoughts 
were intently occupied; and without his notice the door 
of the apartment was softly opened, and Laura, gliding 
into the room, laid licr hand upon his shoulder. 

“ Edward, this must not be; you will never he able 
to stand the fatigue of to-morrow. Why should you 
sit up longer?” 

“ Because I cannot sleep. When to-morrow is 
over-” 

“ And tl lie polling days,” added Laura. 

“ To-morrow will perhaps decide. Mr Vivian is 
sure to resijrn if lie sees the case is hopeless.” 

“ Then all anxiety may be at rest in a few hours,” 
exclaimed Laura, and her face brightened'; “ and wo 
shall be thankful and happy. You could not hear this 
life long.” 

“ Bear it! No, indeed; but Laura, there may be 
something worse, if I fail.” 

“ Impossible ! you have reckoned every chance of 
disappointment.” 

“But if I should?” 

“Why mention it, or think of it?” said Laura. 

“ Only tell me how you should feel; I shall be less 
uneasy if I know you are prepared for every thing.” 

“ But I am not prepared ; I never should be. After 
the trouble, and the excrijon, and the-” 
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“ What?” 

“ The misery, I was going to say ; but it^soems too 
strong a word.” • 

“ It is misery! ” exclaimed Toward; “ If I could 
ba\£ known one-half o# what I have had to bear, I 
should never lia^e ventured up#n the undertaking.” 

“And to fail after all,” said Laura; “it could noAe.” 

Edward rested his head upon his hand : it was one 
of his short intervals of repentance, and the erroi^ 
which he had been striving to banish from his n#nd 
crowded before him. Laura leant over him, and 
Jilted his forehead, and endeavoured to cheer him by 
repeating the almost certainty of success ; but it was * 
not the comfort which Edward needed. 

“ This is weakness in yon,” she said, at length; 
u who would imagine, to see you as you have been, 
—as you will be again to-morrow, that fear could have 
such power over your mind.” 

“ Oh ! Laura,” exclaimed Edward, “ how little you 
know! Who can judge except myself whether the 
prize is worth the sacrifice?” 

“ I can,” said Laura, firmly. “ When the day is 
gained, and you feel that you have the po^cr n£ 
doing good to thousands, you will laugh* at your own 
doubts.” 

“ Good,” repeated Edward thoughtfully: “ if I could 
he sure of that —-—” * 

“ 1 will not listen to you,” said Laura. u This is 
but ♦he distrust of a morbid mind. You shall not 
write anymore,” and she took the paper from his hands. 

“ I must look over it once again,” said Edward, 
with a deep sigh. “ I am not satisfied. What did 
you do with the other corrected list ?” 

Laura began searching amongst# collection of books 
on a side table, and after some moments took up a 
long roll of papers. She brought it to the light, but 
it was not the list of voters,—it was the plan for Tor- 
rington cjiurch, and she was about to throw it aside, 
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when Edward unfolded it. The design was his own, 
and many were tlie hours of enjoyment it had afforded 
him. “ But now,”-—Laura spoke his thoughts sis she 
unrolled the list of vdfcers, which she had just found, 
and placed it by the side of*tbe church;— “ th4 is 
gone by,” she said: “<t can never be done.” 

“ Why should you say so ? ” inquired Edward, with 
something of irritation in liis manner. 

0 “ Because it is impossible. Even I, with my 
cartJess notions, can see that: but, dearest Edward, 
you look really unhappy, as if you had done something 
wrong; and, after all, it is but exchanging one dTfiv, 
for another.” 

For once, Edward was deaf to the flattering sweet¬ 
ness of his wife’s accents. “ Leave me ! leave me! ” 
he exclaimed. 

u Then you will not sit, foreboding evil, Edward. 
Remember, you have intended only to do good.” 

Edward’s answer was a hasty motion of his hand, 
and Laum saw by his countenance that she must not 
urge him farther. She did leave him to the trial of 
his own thoughts; and it was not till morning dawned 
that Edward’s mingled agitation and remorso were 
subdued, andchc closed his eyes to gain a few hours 
rest, before the coming fatigue of the day. 

The election morning shone bright and beautiful— 
a dazzling sun and an unclouded sky—and Edward, 
forgetting the Buffering of the previous night, felt the 
flush of exultation as he welcomed his friends at the 
breakfast table, and listened to the confident assurances 
of success which reached him on all sides. The 
numbers had been calculated again and again ; every 
doubtful vote had been set aside, and the lowest com¬ 
putation made, ycUa large majority was fully antici¬ 
pated on the first day’s poll. 

“ And without doubt,” said General Forester, who 
had been talking in a mysterious under-tone to Ed¬ 
ward, in order to convince the rest of the party that 
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ho was the most important man amongst them 
“ without clouht the affair will be endhd to-day. 
Vivian will of a certainty withdraw. I heard it in a 
round-about way, but from m<^t excellent authority; 
ami it will be just likejliim ; exactly what a haughty 
fellow would do. He knows jvhat a victory we shall 
gain if lie persists in carrying matters to extremities. 
Your friends at Elsham arc to have the earliest in¬ 
telligence, that they may ring you a welcome on your 
return.” • 

Edward smiled incredulously, and could notpro- 
*Pmm himself so easy a victory; but his spirits were 
raised by the certainty of those on whom he most 
depended; and when the splendid’ procession, with 
ils long train of carriages, and well-mounted horse¬ 
men, and waving banners, at length set forth, lie 
could scarcely believe the possibility of a defeat. # 
The day was one of interest and excitement to the 
whole neighbourhood ; all who could find means of 
conveyance, and rooms for their accommodation, 
whether feeling personally interested in the election, 
or considering it merely an amusement, for the passing 
hour, crowded to the county-town, which was«distant 
about, four miles, and amongst them the first, and tTic * 
most anxious, were Mrs Courtenay amf her two eldest 
daughters. Hut Edith was absent. Entreaties, and 
sarcasm, and ridicule had been used in vain, ller 
refusal was given decidedly, and not quite graciously; 
and when Mrs Courtenay and .lane had seated them¬ 
selves in a comfortable lounging position, and were 
duly provided with salts and Eau de Cologne, and 
Charlotte had properly arranged the folds of her 
peach-blossomed silk dress, and given the final shake 
to the falling feather in her white bonnet, the carriage 
drove from the door; and Edith, taking up a hook, 
resolved to occupy herself strenuously, and not to 
allow her mind to dwell upon a subject so entirely 
beyond her control. But she had miscalculated her 
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i powers. The words were before her eyes, but they 
were not* regarded; and the sentences were in her 
thoughts, but they were not^ understood; and after 
half mi hour’s fruitl^js effort, she turned to another 
occupation. This soon proved wearisome; anti at 
last, with a faint hop^ of relief from restlessness, she 
resolved upon a walk. It was a sultry, oppressive 
afternoon; a dim mist was floating in the horizon, 
and a few white clouds rising against the wind, gave 
signs of an approaching tliundcr-siorm. There was 
a deep stillness prevailing around; even the hum of 
the insects had ceased, and huge flocks of birds, ftwe- 
, warned by instinct of coming danger, were swiftly' 
wheeling their flight homewards. But Edith scarcely 
noticed these symptoms; her mind was wholly cn- 
. grossed, although her ideas were wandering and 
unconnected, turning from the present to the future, 
and in a moment reverting to the past, often without 
any apparent chain of association. She thought of 
Edward, 4 and his prospects ; of the change which 
that day’s success might make in his destiny for life ; 
and of the pride which her father would have felt in 
seeing him occupy a position of such importance. 
And then she dwelt, almost with regret, upon the 
total extinction of the elder branch of her family; 
and the* painful surprise which Colonel Courtenay 
would have experienced} if, before his death, he could 
have kn6wn how soon his name would bo uncarcd 
for, when his place was filled by another. And 
again she recurred to the future—to the question liow 
soon it might be the same with Edward ; and in the 
uncertainty of even the longest life the delusion of 
earthly honours seemed more startling to her reason 
than it had ever done before; while at the very 
instant her heart beat quickly as in fancy she heard the 
sound of the Elsham bells, and remembered that a peal 
from them was to he the signal of Edward’s triumph. 

Finding her anxiety increase as the time drew 
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near for tlic return of the election party* Edith con¬ 
tinued her walk towards the village, with a secret 
hope of meeting socne one who might voluntarily 
give her the information \Hiich she had not the 
tfcurnge to ask. Oitee she passed the turning to 
Martha’s cottage, and felt paitly inclined to go to her;a 
but th& hope that her mind might be more at case in 
another quarter of an hour, induced her to follow her 
first intention ; and it was not till she had nearly 
reached the beginning of the village, without meeting 
a single person, that she decided upon returning. On 
Approaching tlic cottage, the young girl who had 
lately been Martha’s attendant, came out of it, dress(Td 
as if going upon an erraffd. Yet, natural as the 
circumstance was, a strange foreboding of something 
sa«l and unusual flashed in an instant upon Edith’s 
mind. She quickened her steps, and when the girl 
drew near, tusked eagerly, and, as if certain of the 
answer, whether the poor old woman - was inucli 
worse. “ They think she is dying, Miss Edith,” 
was the reply, “ and you said you would be told.” 

“ Dying !” repeated Edith, shocked at the sudden¬ 
ness of the intelligence, notwithstanding her previous* 
impression. “ Why was I not sent fj»r before?” 

“ The change was so quick, Miss, answered the 
girl; u *onIy within this quarter of an hour, and the 
doctor was called, but lie was out; and Mr Grantley* 
is there, and one or two of the neighbours, and they 
are doing all they can; some of them thought you 
had better not know, but I was sure you would be 
angry if you didn’t.” 

Edith waited no longer, and without inquiring 
whether Martha was sufficiently sensible to derive any 
comfort from her presence, hasttned forwards. But 
she was scarcely prepared for the scene which presented 
itself. The sick woman was stretched upon her low 
bed ; her arms extended upon the dingy coverlid, and 
her hands feebly moving. The paleness of death was 
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resting upon licr wrinkled brow and hollow cheek, 
and her dim, half-closed eye, and distorted mouth, 
showed that the last struggle of mortality was at hand. 
Yet sense and consciousness still lingered, and with 
them the longing for that support in the hour of ti^al 
which prayer alone eaitf obtain; and rs Edith lifted 
the latch, and softly entered the cottage, the first sound 
that fell upon her ear, mingled with the moanings of 
the suffering woman, was the solemn entreaty to the 
“ Father of mercies, and God of all comfort, that He 
would look graciously upon His servant, and strengthen ( 
her with His Holy Spirit.” , 

' Edith’s natural 1 impulse was to draw back, half in 
alarm, and half fearful T»f intrusion; hut the words 
of fervent intercession calmed her agitation, and after 
a few moments she also knelt to ask that the pardon 
of the immortal spirit might be “ sealed in heaven” 
before it was summoned from the earth. Deep and 
earnest was the petition, and as it proceeded poor 
Martha’s lcstless murmurings wore stilled, and a 
fixed but tranquil expression settled upon her wasted 
feature^. Edith buried her face in her hands, and 
* edhtinued kneeling after the prayer was ended. There 
was an awful tilcnce in the chamber, broken only by 
the quick* faint breathing of departing life; and then, 
from without, was heard a distant heavy roll of 
thunder,-r-anothcr, and another. One vivid light¬ 
ning-flash lit up the rigid countenance of the dying 
woman ; and when it passed away, there came, 
blended with the peal of the advancing storm, a 
clear joyous sound of village bells. Edith started. 
One glance she cast upon the bed, and it told that 
all was over. The tumult of life, and the fearful 
stillness of death, had met in that hour. One spirit 
had passed to the world where riches and honours 
are nothing, and another had entered with pride and 
hope upon a new era of mortal existence.—Edward 
Courtenay had gained the object of his ambition. 
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CHASTER XXHL 

We miftt pass over the space of four years belcfre wc 
again attempt to watch the progress of events at' 
Allingham and the Priory. Time, which produces 
so great an effect upon all things gifted with life, had 
made but little alteration in the internal appearance 
*Slither place; and the drawing-room at Allingham, 
on the morning on which wc would, resume our story* 
was, in its principal featuws, such as it had been 
when Laura was first introduced into it, save only 
that her husband’s affection had induced him to 
gratify her wishes to the utmost, and open it, as she* 
desired, upon the conservatory. Its inmates, how 
ever, were not so entirely the same. Laura was 
seated at her work-table, with a form as elegant, and 
a face as lovely as ever; but the careless thought 
lessness of very early youth had faded from her open 
brow and brilliant eye ; and except when shef gazed, 
with a mother’s fondness, upon the beautiful boy who 
was playing at her feet,'it was easy t* pereeivejhat 
her hejfK was burdened with many a secret care. 
At a little distance from hci* stood Edward, his coun- - 
tcnancc expressive of a restless dissatisfied mind, and 
by his side a plainly-dressed elderly man, who, with 
bont brows and a care-worn face, was turning over 
some folded papers which lay upon the table. Ed¬ 
ward looked on without speaking, but a few heavy 
sighs involuntarily escaped him, as from time to time 
he pondered the titles of the different packets. There 
was an air of business and solicitude in the counte¬ 
nances of all; the only sound, except the rustling of 
the papers, which disturbed the solemnity of the 
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Utile party,,being the occasional laugh of the merry 
child, whose attention seemed fully engrossed by the 
presence of a young lady dressed in deep mourning, 
who was Bcatcd on a srafa at the farther end of the 
apartment, and beckoning him towards her. She 
had, apparently, but ju*t entered the .house, for she 
still wore her walking-dress, although her 1 bonnet 
was thrown aside, as if to enable her more easily to 
airpisc herself with her little playfellow. Her figure 
was slight and delicate, and her face chiefly remark¬ 
able for a high, thoughtful forehead, and a mouth 
which, although indicating great gentleness, betoken** 3 
also a spirit of natural energy and decision. Her 
complexion was sallow, and her clear, dark grey eyes 
told rather of a sensible meditative mind, than of any 
superior quickness of intellect. Yet Gertrude Cour¬ 
tenay was not a person to be seen and forgotten. 
Even by the side of her beautiful sister-in-law, it 
might have been doubted wbicli possessed the greatest 
power of awakening interest. At a first notice, it 
would have been said that hundreds in the world 
resembled her—that such features were to he met 
weth continually; a second glance more firmly riveted 
attention* from the expression of inward peace which 
pervaded her Countenance ; a third established as a 
certainty that there must be something in her very 
different from the world'; and when she moved and 
spoke the charm was completed. There was no 
resisting the winning tones of that low clear voice, 
the softness and quietness of those gentle actions, the 
least of which seemed inspired by some consideration 
for another, some wish to give pleasure or comfort. 
Whether Gertrude’s disposition was naturally lively, 
had often been a question with her friends ; and, on 
a slight acquaintance, it might perhaps have been 
supposed that some suffering in early childhood had 
subdued her spirit, and cast a shade over the light- 
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heartedness of youth; but it was an opinion contra¬ 
dicted by the mirth which so frequently lighted up 
her eye when her manner was the most self-possessed, 
and by the delight with wliicl* she was welcomed by 
tli'4 companions of her own age in their gayest and 
happiest, hours, No one felt^er presence a restraint, 
except *in moments of heedless folly, and then one 
look was sufficient. If slie refused to smile, the 
thoughtless laugh was instantly checked;—and yet 
Gertrude seldom ventured to find fault, and when she 
.did, it was with such humility, such consciousness of 
tWI* own deficiencies, that no offence could be taken. 
The magic of her influence was t.Q he found, not is 
words—scarcely in uctions«*-biit in her inward, un¬ 
ceasing remembrance of the God in whose presence 
she lived. It was her earnest endeavour never to 
forget Him, and the recollection purified her heart,* 
and hallowed her daily conduct, until the careless 
and worldly-minded felt that the atmosphere with 
which she was surrounded was one in which they 
could not venture to dwell. 

Even now, as she sat with her eyes fixed upon the 
laughing child, who, after conquering his prtilemkid < 
shyness, ran eagerly towards her anil jumped into 
her lap, there was something in hir countenance 
which bespoke a mind that naturally turned to sub¬ 
jects beyond the amusembut of the nfbmeut. It J 
seemed to be the pressure of a first grief that checked 
the bright smile with which she gazed upon her little 
companion, for* there were traces of sorrow in her 
voice and manner, as well as in her mourning dress; 
but Gertrude’s affliction was blended with so many 
thoughts of happiness, that it could only cast a tem¬ 
porary gloom over her feelings* She had lost her 
aunt about six weeks previously, and the separation 
from her best and earliest friend was, in itself, a 
bitter trial. But Mrs I-lcalhfield’s great age and 
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iVcakness lyul prevented her for the la.st two years 
from being in any degree a companion to her niece; 
and one who had watched her (patient suffering, and 
perfect resignation, etfhld scarcely lament when a 
spirit so purified by earthly trial was at length sum¬ 
moned to its rest. After the time spent in making 
some necessary arrangements, and paying a short 
visit to a friend in the neighbourhood of Farleigli, 
Gertrude’s natural wish was to returi -to her mother’s 
roof, for there was a pleasure expected in the home 
of her childhood, and the society of her family, to, 
which, notwithstanding the remembrance of lwr. 
fi>nncr disappointment, few could have been more 
alive. The few days sift; had as yet passed at the 
Priory had been so full of novelty and interest, as 
often to divert her mind from thoughts of grief; 
'Whilst, from the same circumstances, she still re¬ 
mained in some degree ignorant of the extent of 
those sources of annoyance which lay hidden under 
an exterior at first sight so promising. Gertrude’s 
return had been hailed with delight by all. Mrs 
Courtenay received her with the warmth and sin¬ 
cerity of a mother’s affection, and Jane forgot her 
illness, and Charlotte her sarcasm, in the pleasure of 
welcoming hev, whilst Edith’s spirits rose to their 
former cheerfulness in the prospect of a companion 
■who could*' understand her feelings. For the time, 
Gertrude was the one object of attraction at the 
Priory, and hardly less so at Allinglmm, though 
Edward "was sometimes conscious of something un¬ 
congenial in the guileless openness of his sister’s 
disposition, and Laura was not sure that she enjoyed 
the presence of one whose actions were perpetually 
reminding her of her own deficiencies. The little 
hoy was the great link between them, for grief can 
often find, solace in the simple innocence of childhood, 
and po mother can withstand the most endearing of 
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all attentions—that shown to an only child. Neither 
was Edward insensible to the interest taken by his 
sister in the one object on which all his hopes and 
all his ambition were centred; and on this morning;' 
as h# stood by the table#apparently intent only upon 
business, liis eycg often wandc|pd to the farther end 
of the roftm, and for a few moments he forgot"his 
cares whilst watching Gertrude’s endeavours to retain 
her restless charge. # 

“Hush! Charlie, hush!” she said, softly, as the 
spell of silence was again broken by a joyous laugh. 

“ wfo must be quiet. Ilark! listen to my watch.” 

The little fellow laid his head upon her shoulder, 
and seemed wrapt in wonderful the hidden sound ; 
ami Gertrude bending over him, parted his clustering 
ringlets, and kissed his fair delicate forehead. “Charlie 
loves Aunt Gertrude!” whispered the child, as lm 
threw his arms round her neck. There was a slight 
quivering in Gertrude’s lip, a momentary glistening 
in her eye ; perhaps the tone of innocent affection,— 
even tbe affection of infancy,—came home to her the 
more, forcibly from tbe remembrance of all that she 
had lately lost; and hastily lifting the little boy*fron# 
her lap, she moved towards the dislaitf window at 
which Laura was working. J « 

“ Wc flight to beg your pardon, dear Gertrude, 
for bringing business into thfe drawing-rodhi,” said 
Edward: “ 1 did not intend troubling you or Laura* 
so long when we began talking, or 1 should have gone 
to my study.” 

“ No one will complain of the trouble if you can 
be cheerful about it,” said Laura. “ But indeed, Mr 
Rivers, tbe sight of you will soon be associated with 
every thing that is depressing. IJdward is not like 
himself for two or three days after you have teased 
him with those horrid papers.” 

“ Nay, my dear Laura,” replied Edward, “ you 
VOL. x 
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vjnust not ^ say that Mr Rivers teases me ; it is I who 
tease myself. He is always begging me to have 
nothing more to do with theyi.” 

* “ Certainly,” said*>Mr Rivers, in a serious voice; 
“ if I might be allowed to*say it without offending 
you, I must own thafc it would give mo great satis¬ 
faction to feel that they were the fast with which I 
should have any connexion.” 

f , “ Then I will promise you,” sahj Edward, with a 
laugh which sounded hollow and unreal: “ since you 
have such an objection to them, you must not think 
it strange if I trouble others rather than yourselfj^ie 
. next time they are required.” ' 

Mr Rivers took up- his hat, bowed to Laura, and 
walked to the door, followed by Mr Courtenay. 

“ You understand me,” said Edward in an under¬ 
tone, as he held out his hand; “ I can quite appreciate 
your kindness, but if this sort of thing is painful, why 
should you be worried with it ? ” 

“ It is not painful for me, only for yourself,” 
replied Mr Rivers. u You do not know the end, 
and I do. I have seen, I may almost say hundreds, 
^running a similar course.” 

Edward knit his brow, but in suffering, not in 
anger. “ What would you have me do I What can 
Ido?”* 

“ Retrench. It was my first, and it will be my 
^last word. You must excuse my saying it; we are 
not acquaintances of yesterday.” 

“ Again I must ask, how is it to be managed 1 ” 
replied Edward. 

Mr Rivers smiled gravely: “We have discussed 
the subject often,” he said; “ and I fear there is 
nothing new to fye brought forward. I must wish 
you good morning, now, for my time is precious.” 

“ Those dreadful lawyers! ” exclaimed Laura, 
when Edward returned to the table. “ Why should 
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you have any thing to do with tlicm? # with me 
Rivers in particular? he is a complete bird of ill- 
omcn.” 

44 That may not be his fafilt,” replied Edward; 
“ Hht we will not trouble Gertrude with business: 
she is come to jass the day li«re, of course.” m 

44 Not*quite that,” said Gertrude ; 44 I expect Edith 
every minute, and then I have promised to go for a 
long walk with her to Torrington Heath ; but she w*is 
engaged at home when I left her, and I thoughtrit 
would be pleasant to spend my spare minutes here.” 
^ftaura looked pleased; but Edward was recalled 
to the recollection of something disagreeable by liis" 
sister’s words. 44 Torrington?’ he repeated thought¬ 
fully.- 44 Oh! I remember, now. Those unhappy 
poachers were to be brought here at twelve, and it 
must be nearly that.” 

44 Five minutes after,” observed Laura, looking at 
her watch, and almost at the same instant a servant 
entered to summon his master away. Ed#arf gave 
orders that the men should be taken to his study, but 
still lingered, as if unwilling to enter upon a nainful 
office. 

44 If it were not Torrington, you would not care,” 
exclaimed Laura, with a smile which had ii^it some¬ 
thing of tfie arch brightness of former days. But the 
smile had lost its power. Edward’s brow grew darker, 
and his manner sterner, and without noticing the* 
observation he left the room. 

When he was gone, Laura’s countenance resumed 
its former expression of care, and turning to her 
sister, she said, 44 You will have the thanks of the 
county if you will undertake to reform the Torrington 
people, Gertrude. That is your mission, 1 suppose.” 

44 Hardly,” replied Gertrude, smiling; 44 X really 
don’t know why we are going there to-day: only 
Edith wished it.” 
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I bcgtEdward not to worry himself about them,” 
continued Laura; K but he will do it. You know 
the greater part of the hamlet belongs to him, and it 
is out of Mr Grantlers parish; and the rector is a 
very old man, who can do nothing himself, and dan- 
not afford to keep a c irate; and the nearest church 
is two miles distant: so the people are left to them¬ 
selves, and certainly they are a set of desperate 
wretches, beggars, and thieves, tvpd poachers, and 
even worse, some people say. But what good can it 
be to distress oneself about a case in which we can 
do nothing?” 

“ Yes, if we really can do nothing,” said Gertrude, 
in a tone so gentle, tbut it scarcely seemed to imply 
reproof. 

u Is it not so?” inquired Laura. “ Think of the 
enormous claims Edward has upon him. The mere 
expense of his parliamentary dinners, and his house 
in town, is enough to ruin him. And he is not like 
a common person—people think so much of him for 
his talents; he is forced to be a great man, whether 
he will or not.” 

- Gertrude was not forced to give an opinion in 
answer, for tiie conversation was changed by Laura’s 
exclamation that a carriage was coming down the road, 

“ It is my mother,” said Gertrude, goihg to the 
windowj. “ she anjl Jane proposed taking a drive 
this morning, but they did not say they were coming 
here.” 

1 “ They do not often favour me,” observed Laura; 
u your mother is so nervous, and Jane such an invalid; 
that is, according to her own account.” 

Mrs Courtenay appeared, wrapped in a silk cloak 
and furs, although the bright April morning would 
have rendered an ordinary spring dress oppressive to 
many; and Jane followed with languishing steps, and 
a countenance which evidently demanded sympathy. 
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“Ah! Gertrude, arc you here?” was her mother’s 
first exclamation. “.Why did you not wait for the 
carriage? it would have been cnuch pleasanter. They 
porsuaded me to go out to-day, my dear Laura, so I 
told the coachman to drive l^re; but I don’t know— a 
your road is \^ry steep, it frightens me to death.” 

“ Then it would not probably have been agreeable 
to Gertrude,” said Jane shortly, as she took posses¬ 
sion of an easy chair. 

“ I am not sure of that,” replied Gertrude. “ Pcr- 
Vetts’ nerves are very different when they are young, 

0 from what they are as they grow pld. Let me take 
off* your cloak, dear mamma, or you will find the 
change by-and-by.” 

“ Thank you, my love, perhaps it will be best. 
Now, Charlie, come and speak to grandmamma.’^ 
The child hesitated, from wilfulness and shyness. 

“ Don’t be naughty, Charlie,” said Laura, in a 
voice of mild entreaty. Charlie moved & few steps ' 
forward, and then turning quickly round, ran and 
}iid his face in Gertrude’s lap. “ Never mind,” 
continued Laura, “ he will go presently; htf is sot • 
accustomed to see so many people in a room, and I 
think he is cutting a tooth; lie has bcji so fretful for 
the last few days.” * . # 

“ What a blessing chilcbun’s teeth arc to them! ” * 
observed Jane; “they bear the burden^ of every 
fault!” 

The colour rose in Laura’s check. • 

“ Poor little darling! ” said Mrs Courtenay. “ Have 
you tried the soothing syrup, my deal 1 ? I am certain 
it will do wonders. My grandmother constantly used 
it. She had seven children, ang most of them had 
stropg convulsions in cutting their teeth. It was a 
great trial to her, and only three lived beyond two 
years.” 

“ An # additional reason for Laura’s putting faith 
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in it,” said *Jane. “ Gertrude, you seem to be tlic 
favourite: why don’t you attempt to rival our great 
grandmother’s soothing syrup, and persuade Charlie 
to be a good boy?” • * 

( Perhaps we had better let the matter rest,” said 
Gertrude. “ Laura thinks he is not 'well.” * 

The yielding tone of this reply had as great an 
effect upon Laura’s irritated feelings 33 the celebrated 
syrup could possibly have had upon her little boy, 
and she immediately begged that Gertrude would 
make him do what was right j but whether the 
daavour would haye been successful, was not destined 
to be known; for at that tin stant Edward re-appeared, 
followed almost immediately by Edith. 

“ Ilavo you been waiting for me long, Gertrude ? ” 
‘asked Edith, after she had coolly shaken hands with 
Laura, and kissed the child. Gertrude’s reply was 
attentive, as usual, though at the instant her thoughts 
were engrossed by the painful expression of her 
brother’s face. Ilia conversation with his mother 
was evidently constrained; and Laura, although lately 
l accustomed to see him gloomy, could not avoid no¬ 
ticing his maimer. 

“i/VVhat lialo you done about tho poachers, Ed¬ 
ward?” she inquired, in a tone of greater‘timidity 
tiiah she "Would have used four years before. 

,, “ Nothing,” was the reply: “ it is a bad business. 
My keeper is much hurt, and the affair must be 
inquired into more.” 

“ Torrington people, I suppose,” said Jane. “ One 
never has a doubt upon that point.” 

“Torrington is not in this parish, I believe?” said 
Gertrude, who perceived directly, that Edward was 
anxious to avoid tho subject of the poachers, and 
hoped to turn the conversation unpcrceived. 

“ No, my dear,” exclaimed Mrs Courtenay, “ it is 
in the^arish of Ringwood—old Mr North’s. Your 
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grandfather gave him the living—four hifndrcd a-year 
it used to be* Every one thought Mr North would 
have died ten years* ago, byt now no one seems to 
tjiiiik about it.” 

“ Poor TorringtonV’ said Edith; “ it is a miserable 
place no schools, no clergyman, no any thing.” 5 

“ And they arc such a bad, ungrateful set,” observed 
Mrs Courtenay. “ They abuse you so dreadfully, 
my dear Edward. Miss Forester was with me Tor a 
whole hour yesterday, telling me all about it. She 
they grow worse and worse; and-” 

“ Do you want your pony carriage this afternoon, 
Laura?” said Edward, contrary*to his usual habit, 
interrupting his mother in the middle of a sentence. 

“ Not if you do. I had settled to take a drive.” 

“ I cannot want it,” replied Edward. “ I only 
thought it might as well be ordered in time, and 
perhaps Gertrude would like to go with you.” 

Laura blushed, and hesitated; and Gertrude began* 
to decline, saying, “ that she had a prior engagement 
with Edith, but she should be very glad to take 
advantage of the offer another day.” • 

“ Then to-morrow,” persisted Edward. Gertrude 
again glanced at her sister-in-law, find reading her 
wishes in her countenance, laughingly observed, that 
“ it would not do for such a busy person as herself 
to form plana beforehand. She had undertaken to 
make acquaintance with the whole neighbourhood, 
and she must not think of mere pleasure.” 

“ That is right, my dear,” said Mrs Courtenay; 
u I am so glad you like paying visits. Poor Jane 
never can, and Edith has no time ; and so Charlotte 
is left alone, and has to do it all, and 1 know w T c are 
sadly rude: but now you are cbnie, Gertrude, there 
will be no difficulty. You can always go, since you 
enjoy it.” 

“ I don’t know that I exactly enjoy it, dear mamma,” 
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said Gertrude ; “ but I shall be very willing to take 

ray share in the duty.” 

“ We are going into Elshaik, now,” said Jane; 
“ but I suppose you won’t give up your walk for t^e 
pleasure of accorapanying us.” # 

• u Impossible!” exclallied Edith, “rIt is tjie first 
walk Gertrude and I have promised ourselves. In¬ 
deed, Jane, you must not think of such a thing.” 

‘*1 never knew before there wa» any harm in 
thinking,” said Jane: “ but you need not be frightened, 
Edith 5 I am not going to run away with your new, 
idol.” 

, <l Not till the ne\r idol runs away with you herself,” 
replied Gertigide. “ You know, Jane, I must pay 
visits by-and-by, and then I shall be most thankful 
Jo any one who will take the trouble to go with me.” 

Jane was soothed by her sister’s manner; and, in 
a more good-humoured tone than usual, proposed 'to 
t her mother that the carriage should be ordered round. 
Mrs Court&iay made no objection; and after ten 
minutes spent in adjusting cloaks, saying good-bye, 
and bribing the little boy to good behaviour by the 
“promise of sugar-plums, the formal morning visit was 
concluded. Gfrtrude followed her mother to the 
carriage, to see* that she was comfortably settled, and 
to endeavour, if possible* to arrange Jane’s cushion 
*for the head in the way she deemed indispensable to 
hfr comfort, and then with a smile hoped they would 
enjoy their drive, and returned into the house to 
summon Edith. 
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• CHAPTER XXIV. 

“ Lafra,” faid Edward, \Hien they were left alone^ 
“ what was the cause of your repelling manner to 
CJ ertrude just now ? no one but herself woulcf^have 
endured it.” 

“Repelling?” exclaimed Laura; “indeed I did 
not mean it to be so. It was not convenient for me to 
take her, that was all.” , 

“ You mean,” said Edward, almost sternly, “ you 
are engaged with Miss Forester—wHpMon’t you tell 
me so at once?” 

“ Because-” and Laura hesitated, and her eye 

sank under her husband’s gaze. “ You know it 
never pleases you to hear of her, and therefore I 
always think the less that is said the better.” - 

“ The less that is done, I should say,” replied 
Edward. “ You have had a specimen this morning 
of her gossiping interference in public matters, and 
you will be grievously mistaken iLyou imagine it 
will be different in private.” J! 

Laura’s cheek became suddenly flushed, though 
for what cause it was difficult for Edward to under¬ 
stand. i ** t 

“ You must forgive me for speaking in this way, 
dearest,” he added, mildly; “ but you know the 
subject of complaint is an old one. Miss Forester 
never ought to have been your friend.” 

“ But if she is,” answered Laura, “ what is to be 
done? We cannot draw bac^, after taking her to 
London and introducing her everywhere as our friend.” 

Edward restlessly paced the room, and after a 
pause of some instants, exclaimed, “ And the General, 
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to^, how one is Received! Thcte is no truth—no 

sincerity-—” Again he paused. 

“ Yes,” replied Laura, desirous for private reasons 
to turn the current of ensure in another direction, 
and not considering that it was inpossible to separate, 
the interests of the father jjud daughter—“ the General 
do believe, is false. He will support you, Edward, 
whilst you submit to him implicitly; but the very 
instant you propose to differ, lie will cast you off.” 

“ Let him do it!” exclaimed Edward; “ let him 
turn against me if he will! I am not a person to 
submit implicitly to any man, far less to a pompous 
fool, whose only tajent is intrigue. I will never be 
the slave of a party, and he knows it—they all know 
it, and that is we cause of offence.” 

u It is so unfair, too,” said Laura, “ after your 
allowing them so much liberty at the time of the 
election, and doing so many disagreeable things merely 
to please them.” 

* “ And whjit has been tlic consequence ? ” exclaimed 
Edward, indignantly; “ I acted against my own 
sense of honour, because I fancied they had more 
** expedience than myself, and now they complain of 
me, because they say I have disappointed their ex¬ 
pectation. Whjt reason had they to suppose that 
because I listened to them in one case I should do so 


in all?” * • 

“ Miss Fdrester says,” began Laura- 

* r I wish never to hear the name again,” interrupted 
Edward, “ Forgive me, my dear Laura: you cannot 
know the family as I do; your nature is too open 
and guileless to understand them. They are false— 
false in word and in deed; and if it were possible to 
taint the simplicity of an angel’s mind, they would 
make you false also.” 

Laura’s brilliant colour for an, instant faded to a 
deadly hue, and then as suddenly returned, while with 
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a hasty impulse she* rose from her seat, fwid advanced 
towards her husband, as if about to speak, but the 
resolution, whatever* it might have been, passed as 
rapidly as it had been formed? and without answering 
lmn, she occupied heftelf in collecting her work from 
the table. Inward’s mind vt&s too much absorbed to* 
notice {his sudden change ; and recurring to his former 
subject of complaint, he repeated his indignant expres¬ 
sion at General Forester’s presumption, in supposing 
that he would consent to be an instrument in the hands 
of any man. 

And what is the point at issue between you?” 
inquired Laura; “ is it any thing t>f importance 
“ Of the utmost, vital importance. .But it is not 
one point—there are many—questions which concern 
the Church, and the poor, and the manufacturing 
districts ; and on which the whole prosperity of the 
nation depends; and he and his party think, that 
because they supported me* at the time I first came 4 
forward, I am now to agree to be led blindfold, and to 
vote just according to their will.” 

“ There may come another election soop,” s&id« 
Laura; “ when r you will be better able to s&nd * 
alone.” * 

She stopped, expecting an answer; But Edwafll did 
not give it. He leant his head upon the mantelpiece, 
as if struck by some overpowering thoughts ; and at* 
the same moment the sound df footsteps announced 
the approach of a visitor; and Laura, with a convic¬ 
tion that it must he Hiss Forester, hastened to prevent 
her from intruding herself upon Edward in his present 
mood of irritation. Left alone, Edward roused him¬ 
self from his musing posture, but not for the purpose 
of exertion. Ho stood for some minutes, looking 
thoughtfully upon the splendid furniture of his draw¬ 
ing-room—the gilded couches and silk hangings, the 
marble vases and mosaic cabinets—the varied refine- 
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mfents of luxury with which tast& and extravagance 
had filled it; and then turned to gaze upon the beauty 
so profusely lavished upon the- fair domain which 
owned him as its possessor. A brilliant sun-liglit 
was resting upon the foreground of the landscape, 
where |,he massive trunk: of the splendid forest trees 
were marked with glittering lines, and tlic’young 
leaves, just bursting into life, were sparkling with a 
golden hue. Deep shadows were cart upon the turf 
by the outstretched branches, beneath' which the 
herded deer sought refuge from the noonday heat, and 
between the natural arches were caught occasional 
glimpses of the distant country, shrouded in the rich 
purple mist, which veils all that when clearly seen 
might mar the loveliness of nature. Edward gazed, 
but not in admiration. That which a stranger would 
iiavc dwelt on with delight, to him brought no charm ; 
for, written in legible characters on every tree and 
flower, traced even upon the cloudless heaven, lie 
saw but onb word—ruin; liow distant lie could' not 
tell—how near he dared not think. Yet, whether 
* close at hand, or thrown far off into future years, 
equally in the end ruin—and inevitable. Ingenuity 
and expedients 1 might for a time ward off* the evil day, 
but Hie fojlies of the past could never be retrieved. 
For one moment lie ventured to contemplate the,pros¬ 
pect, for he pictured only his own suffering; but the 
rf„ttt brought before Kim the image of Laura, in her 
youthful grace and refinement, the spoiled child of 
luxury; and the remembrance of the innocent child, 
whose earthly fortunes would be sacrificed to a father's 
imprudence ; and, unable to endure the bitterness of 
his feelings, with a vigorous effort lie turned from the 
idea, and left the room, to seek, as he had often done 
before, a temporary forgetfulness in the claims of par¬ 
liamentary business. 
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CHAPTER £XV. 

“ And that is Torrington Heath,” said Gertrude, as 
she stood with her sister on the summit of a stapp 
hill, from which was seen, at a short distance, a wild, 
open common, covered with furze and brambles, 
indented with cart ruts, and enlivened only by a long 
line of low mud hovels, the broken windows anil benfr 
palings of which bore testimony to the poverty of the 
inhabitants. 

“ Yes,” replied Edith; “ and unfortunately you arc 
looking at the best side of the picture. Those cottages 
ore much worse in the inside than the outside.” 

Gertrude forgot her usual habit of attention, whilst 
watching the groups of squalid children, *vho were 
playing in front of -the cabins. “ And can Edward 
really do nothing for the people?” she said, at length. 

“ He has done something,” replied Edith ; that 
is, ho has repaired the houses, and givcij the children 
clothes, and sometimes excused a few* from pajing 
rent; but'they are such a wretched set; and the dis¬ 
trict is so large; it extends io the other Side of the 
hill." • * ^ 

“ It is clear what they want,” said Gertrude; “ a 
church, and a resident clergyman.” 

“ Yes ; no one doubts that, but I wish you would 
not talk of it.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because it recalls so many hopjes and plans which 
have come to nothing; it was a grievous mistake 
Edward’s going into parliament.” 

“ No, no,” exclaimed Gertrude; “ I cannot agree 
•vol. i., ^ y ' # 
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Vith*you Ijiere; with his high falents and principles, 
what could he have done better?” 

44 You ion’t know,” began «Edith ; and then stop¬ 
ping suddenly, she folded, “ Can you bear a half- 
confidence, Gertrude ? ” r ? 

44 f hope I could, \fut I have never been tried; 
perhaps it may be difficult from a sister.” # 

“ Yes,” said Edith, thoughtfully; “ sisters ought to 
b« all in all to each other; but no sisters are ——■” 

44 Few, rather,” said Gertrude; 44 we may be among 
the exceptions.” 

44 Not if you require unlimited confidence. You 
Srnow I have told you in my letters, that 1 could not 
explain every thing I alluded to.” 

44 Your letters have been puzzles very often,” said 
Gertrude; 44 but with regard to confidence, I am 
very willing to take as much, or as little, as you may 
be able to give. Where we love, we must also trust.” 

44 But if there is some one else whom I can talk to 
with greater freedom than I can to you, what should 
you say then ? ” 

44 fVust again,” replied Gertrude; 44 besides, I 
rfcally have no right to expect that you should be 
able to talk to me as if we had been together all our 
livfes.” r 

44 But I wish it, above all things,” said Bditli; 44 if 
there wej-e no obstacles. You will never guess the 
* jiame of the only person who consoles me in all my 
troubles.” 

44 Mr Dacre,” said Gertrude; 44 I could have seen 
that he was not a common friend the first day lie was 
with us, even if you had not spoken of him so often.” 

44 Miss Forester is jealous,” said Edith, laughing; 
44 though I don’t believe she has ever yet made up 
her mini whether I intend to be his wife, or his 
adopted daughter: but to return to matters of fact; 
JMr Dacre is really my principal friend and guide in 
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all cases of difficulty ;** but wliy he is so, must b» one # 
of the mysteries.” . * 

“ And are these mysteries of consequence?” in¬ 
quired Gertrude. 

‘^Really I cam hardly tell; once I thought they 
were of the greatest; but lately, both Mr Dacre and 
myself have begun to doubt our own convictions. 
Edward’s very extravagance makes me comparatively 
easy about him.” 

“ You forget,” said Gertrude, u that I don’t know 
the circumstances you refer to.” 

3 Some are easily told,” replied Edith: " there 
are reasons which used to make, me afraid thaj, 
Edward was living greatly beyond his income; but 
since he has been in parliament, he has been so se¬ 
parated from us, that we know much less of his affairs 
than we did; and now there is a report that he is to 
have a government appointment whenever a change 
of ministry comes, which every one declares must be 
soon : not that I believe reports in genera^ but there 
seems some foundation for this, because of Edward’s 
style of living, which would be madness if he had not 
some prospects of the kind.” 

u I can hardly fancy that,” said Gertrude; “ he 
has a very good fortune.” a # 4 

“ Ah f if you did but know all,” beg&n Edith; 
and then, remembering lier*promise to Edward, she : 
added, “ it seems so unkind, Gertrude, to Be reserved 
with you.” ** 

“ You must let me be the judge of the unkindness, 
dearest,” said Gertrude, affectionately; “ only tell 
me that you are not unhappy about any thing.” 

u No, I don’t think I am—that is, not very—in 
fact, I don’t let my mind dwell jipon the future; it 
can do no good. Edward must understand his own 
affairs, and if he is to have this appointment, I hope 
it may alf be right. But this would not have satis- 
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fied vnc some years ago, Gertrude. I should have 
been miserable then if lie had not told me all.’ 1 

“ Yes,” said Gertrude; “ a wife makes an essential 
difference.” « 


“ Yet I could have borne that; I(Could have bdrnc 
any thing,” exclaimed Judith; “ if—ted me, Gertrude, 
do y6u like Laura ? ” * 

Gertrude smiled at the abruptness of the question. 
u Jyike her, I do very much—more than I expected 
from your account. Love her I do not yet, but I am 
nearly certain I very soon shall.” 

“ Do you really think so ? ” said Edith ; “ shb is* 
so unlike you; she has no idea of acting from fixed 
motives—it is all from impulse.” 

“ An amiable impulse often, I should think,” said 
Gertrude. 


r “ Perhaps so, but still it is only impulse, and that 
is not likely to suit either you or me : at least 1 can 
answer for myself. Laura and I were npt formed for 
the same hemisphere.” 

“ Except that you have been placed there,” said 
Gertrude in a careless tone, under which a grave 
mtunirig was only partially hidden. 

“ That is n# reason for our suiting,” said Edith, 
r “«.No! only for trying to suit.” 

But you would not have any one who te endea¬ 
vouring to' do right associate with a person whose 
manciples are worldly* would you? ” exclaimed Edith: 
‘‘ the whole tone of the mind would be lowered by 
it.” 

“ Don't you think there is a difference between 
relations and other people ? ” said Gertrude. 

“ Not much; only that if they are disagreeable, 
they are ten time$ worse than they would be as 
strangers, because you can’t escape from them.” 

“ Ah ! ir said Gertrude; “ that is the very point; 
I know we cannot escape from them, and “so, I sup- 
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pose, it was intended we should* make the b*st <jf 

them." 3 

Edith sighed. “ J don’t mean, of course,” she 
said, “ that I do not love my brother and sisters, or 
th.lt I have no jinterf^t in my connexions; but it 
would be impossible to dance attendance upon them 
all day tvithoift neglecting other duties.” s 
“ I daresay it is difficult,” said Gertrude; u and 
1 know I am not a fair judge ; -but perhaps a ljftle 
‘ dancing attendance,* as you call it, might win their 
hearts, and induce them to help in the duties.” 

0 '* It might be so,” answered Edith thoughtfully ; 

u but I don’t think it likely at lionqp.” „ 

Gertrude did not urge the -subject. She had given 
a hint, and she left it to work its own way. They 
walked on for several minutes in silence. 

“ You don’t mean to say,” observed Edith at length,» 
“ that you would give up visiting poor people, and 
attending to schools.” 

u No, no,” replied Gertrude ; u all thafc I mean is, 
that our duties are like the circles of a whirlpool, and 
that the irmSfrmost includes home; and the next, 
perhaps, the rich and poor immediately about n us. 
The circumstances of our position in life, our fortune 
and talents, seem in fact to point out &ur business.” » 
“ Rich people I” said Edith in surprise.' 

" Yes,” replied Gertrude; u do you not remember., 
my showing you the other day that Bishof? Andrewes 
mentions, amongst the persons to be interceded tor, 
those who were entitled to his prayers by vicinity of 
situation ; as if that were in itself a sufficient claim ? ” 
“ But surely wc should feel so tied down,” said 
Edith, “ in being forced to think of, and care for 
people, merely because they livetj near us.” 

“ I don’t know that that is an objection; because, 
if we are not tied down, there may be as much self- 
will in ckbosing duties as pleasures.” 
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¥ StiH Editli was ^inclined to object, and Gertrude, 
disliking e\^n to appear dictatorial, made some? com¬ 
mon remark, bo as to give an t opening for changing 
the conversation;. but Edith could not bear the 


thought of casting blame upon^anoth^r when she had 
been in fault herself; and again recurred to Laura. 

“ Can you understand, Gertrude,” Aie said, “ tliat 
when I complain of Laura, it is not because I feel 
inngcent. She may be wrong in some things, but 1 
have been wrong too. You remember, perhaps, that 
I told you a long time ago, we Lad had a sort of 
quarrel about the removal of old Martha’s cottage, 
because it intercepted the view from the morning 
room. It stood just where the opening is now, which 
shows the spire of Elsham church, and the top of the 
Roman hill. Laura urged that Martha should remove 
•in defiance of Edward’s promise—and Edward him¬ 
self would have liked it, though I am certain nothing 
would have induced him to break his word. I own 


I was very #ngry, and said some unpardonable things, 
and Laura behaved extremely well; but we never 
made it up. I was shy, and we differed about the 
ele&tioif, and unfortunately the day of the nomination 
I was too unv^ell to go to Allingham in the evening, 
(Whieh gave gr/>at offence. Stupidly enough, I sent a 
message instead of a note, and the message*was not 
* given. I have learnt a 1 lesson, however, from that 
for the rc§t of my Jife. I have never trusted to 
messages since. Then after Martha’s death they 
pulled the cottage down, and Laura rejoiced. I can’t 
say that I sympathised, and I am not sure that Ed¬ 
ward did either, for he had it taken away during his 
absence, and never said any thing about the view. 
A few observation s^passed then between Laura and 
me, which did not make us better friends;—I could 
not bear to see her so cold-hearted. But the worst 


thing of all was, that, when they went to London, 
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they Jtook Miss Forester with' tfiem. ( hatdft tins 
intimacy, and so did Edward, but it still goes on, and 
it is considered a settled thing for her to go to town 
every year with them.” * 

I must say tfat is ftrange,” said Gertrude. “ Miss 
Foresteij and J^aura I should#fancy differed in # every 
thing; that is, if Laura’s countenance tells truth. 
Independent of its beauty, there is an openness and 
purity in its expression winch charms me; and Miss 
Forester’s is so very unlike it.” 

“ So it is,” said Edith; “ and I really believe both 
# faces speak the characters. Laura is very sincere, 
but Miss Forester has an immense power over lia*, 
notwithstanding: lately, indeed, there has been a 
change. Miss Forester still governs, but I think it is 
in a different way. Laura seems afraid of her, and 
I have seen her sometimes shrink away, as if she 1 
knew what Miss Forester was, and yet did not venture 
to cast her off. And besides this, Laura is grown so 
grave—melancholy I may say, at times; and she 
and Edward don’t seem so happy together as they 
used to be. Edward is irritable; and Laura appears 
frightened at him. I have been at Allingham nfbre 
the last few months, and have seefi more of it. 
Generally Laura is in town at this s&sog, bulf this* 
year they hurried back unexpectedly, and gave no 
reasons for it. In fact, Gertrude, there some mys-« 
tery, but I have given up attempting to fathom jf ; 
and we all do tolerably well together. Laura and 1 
are very civil.” 

“ And Charlie,” said Gertrude, “ does not he help 
you to be friends?” 

“ Oh, no; he is quite spoilt, and I can't bear to see 
it. If I were his godmother it* would be different, 
but a cousin of Laura’s stood, because Jane refused, 
so I feel I have nothing to do with him. 1 You must 
allow, now, that progressing at Allingham is out of 
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my pSwer j, I could never waste time in telling Charlie 
he is the sweetest little creature in the world, Vhich 
is the only way to Laura’s heart.” 

Gertrude did llot s sfy that -she agreed, and Edith 
pressed for an answer. a p t 

k “ I don't see things^exactly in the same light you 
do,” replied Gertrude, after a short silence, “‘because 
if Laura were a labourer’s wife you would go and 
plagr with her child directly, for the very purpose of 
making her fe$l you took an interest in her.” 

“ But, if I do not take an int&jrest,” said Edith, 
“ you would not have me a hypocrite.” 

• They had reached the door of the cottage which 
Edith was wishing to visit, and Gertrude’s reply was 
short; “ You are interested in poor people,” she said, 
“ because they are fellow-creatures, and want help, 

' and have never perhaps been properly taught their 
duty ;* and especially you are anxious to assist them, 
if they are members of the Church; Laura has all 
these claims, and one besides—she is Edward’s wife.” 

Edith would willingly have continued the conver¬ 
sation, but the approach of the woman, to whom the 
house belonged, prevented her, and Gertrude was not 
sorry to defer (H longer discussion until her sister had 
* had moro^ tinro for reflecting upon what had been 
said. r ‘ 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


W.tlC.ROMMF..—ABERCROMBIE’S PRACTICAL CARDENER, AND 

IMPROVED SYSTEM OF MODERN HORTICULTURE, alphabetically arranged. 4th 
Edition, with an Introductory TrentUe oimAcuMe Physiology, and Plates by W.SAsbury. 
12 mo. boardR A 

ABERCROMBIE AND MAIN.—THE PRACTICAL CARDENER'S COM¬ 
PANION; Or, Horticultural Calendar: to which In added, the Garden-Seed and Plant 
Estimate. Edited from u MS.of J.Abercrombie, by J. Main. Nth Edition. 32mo.3j.Pd. Hewed. 

ACTON (MISS).—MODERN COOKERY, * 

In all its Branches, reduced to a System of Easy Practice. Fnrthe use of Private Tamili™. 
In a Series of Practical Receipts, all of which have been strictly tested, and are given with 
the most minute exactness. Dedicated to the Young Housekeepers i>[ England. Ry Eliza 
Acton. New Edition, Improved. Foolscap 8vo. with Woodcuts, Jt. Bd. cloth. 

>AD*AIlt (SIR ROBERT) —AN HISTORICAL MEMOIR OF A MISSION 

• TO THE COURT OK VIENNA IN 180G. IIv the Rlpht Honorable Sir Robert Rdalr.TTC.B. 
With a Selection from his Despatches, published by permission of the proper Authorities. 

ADAIR (SIR ROBERT) —THE NEGOTIATIONS FOR THE PEACE OF 

THE D VHDAVRLLKS, in ISOS <); with Despatches and Oihnal Documents. Ity thr 
Right Honorable Mr Rolicit \ilmr, U r.D, Being u Sequel In the Memoir of bis Mlssiun 
to Vienna In HUM. 2 v«ls. tivo. 28*. cloth. t 

ADDISON.—THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 

l)v C.G. Addison, of the Inner Temple. 2d Edition, enlarged. 

Illustrations, 18*. cloth. 


Square crown 8vo. with 


ADDISON.—THE TEMPLE CHURCH IN LONDON: _ 

Its History and Antiquities. By G. G. Addison, Eai; , of tlic Imiw Temple, nutlior or “The 
History of the KnightaTcmplura.” Square crown Gvo. with ti Prates, Us. cloth. 

Also, 

A FULL AND COMPLETE GUIDE, HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE, TO THE 
TEMPLE CHUKCll. (From Mr. Addison’s “History of the Temple Church.”) — Square 
crown 8vo. lj. sewed. m 

A1)S11E\D (JOSEPH).—PRISONS AND PRISONERS. 

By Joseph Adslicad. Gvo. with Illustrutioui, 7*. Gif. cluth. t 

AIKEN.—THE LIFE OF JOSEPH ADDISON. T _ 

tlliiNtrnted by many ni Ids Letters and Private Papers nc"r before published. By Lfgjy* 
Aikin. 2 jyila. postGvo. With Portrait from Sir Godfrey Kneller’s Picture, 18s cloth. 

ALLAN (J. II.)—A PICTORIAL TCJJJR IN THE MEDITERRANEAN ; 

Comprising Malta, Dalmatia, Turkey, Asia Minor, Grecian Archipelago, Egypt, Nubia, 
Greece, Sicily, Italy, and Spain. Ity J. II. Allan, Member otdhc Athenian ArrWologirnl 
Society, mol of the Egyptian Society of Cairo# 2d Edition. Imperial 4to. witkupwards of 
4(1 lithograplicd Drawings, and ?l) Wood Engravings, 3f. 3». cloth. “ 

AMY HERBERT. 

By a Lady. Edited by the Rev. William Sewell, B.l). of 
Edition. 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. <Jr. cloth. 


ectcr College, Oxford. 3d 


ARTISAN CLUB (THE).—A TREATISE ON THE STEAM ENCINE. 

Bv the Artisan Club. 4to. with 30 Steel Plates, etc., and about 330 Wood Engravings, 
2 /». doth. [_Rarlp in Jhuv. 

•,* No*. 1 to 23, is. each j No. 84 fan June l*W, 2*. sruted. Haqk S'umbers to complete Sett 

map still be had. 

BAILEY.—ESSAYS ON THE PURSUIT OF TRUTH, 

And on the Piogrcas of Know'ledge. By Samuel Bailey, nuthnrpf “Essava on the Formation 
and Publication of OpiniunN.” ‘"Berkeley 1 ! Theory of Vision,’ 1 etc. 2d Edition, revived 
aud enlarged. 8vo. Us. Gif. cloth. 

BAKEW ELk.—AN INTRODUCTION TO GEOLOGY. 

Intended to convey Practical Knowledge of the Sgjence, and comprising the most important 
recent Discoveries; with Explanations of the Fncts and Phenomena which serve to confirm or 
invalidatV various Geological Theories. By Robert BakewelL Fifth Edition, considerably 
0 enlarged. 8vo. with liuincrousTlatcs dlid Woodcuts,21s. cion. 
















PRINTED FOR MESSRS* LONGMAN, AtD CO. i 


BRAY /MRS.)—.MRS. BRAY'S NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 

Revised nml corrected by Mr*. Bray. lit 10 vols. leap 8yo>, uniformly with thd “ Standard 
Novel*." with Frontispiece* and Vignette* from Design and Sketches by the late Tboma* 
Stothard, R.A. | C. A. Slot hard, F.b.A.; Henry Yifarrcn, Esq. j etc, 81, riotli] or the Wsrki 
separately Or. each, as follows:— 9 • 

Vol. I. ‘*r*e mite lloodn," with portrait Ford,"—Vo 1 “ The Talha/"~V ol. VI." 

oj the Author, a view of her residence, 11 Warletgh — Vnl. VII. " Treluuuu 

end General Preface to the .Series;— Vol. VIII. " Trialn of the Heart/'' — 

Vol. II. “Ite Pol*/"—Vol. Hi. “ The Vol. IX. " Ilrnrp de P«mer«v; ,, -Vol.X. 
Protentant /"— Vol. IV. “ Pita of Fltr- ,, ** Courtenay of Walreddun.'* 

BRAY.—THE PHILOSOPHY OF NECESSITY; 

•>r, the I,aw of Cmnnlciirci as applicable to Mental. Moral, and Social Science, By Charles 
ltray. 2 vol*. Hvu. Hu^cloth. 

BREWSTER.—^TREATISE ON CpfrlCS. 

By Sir lAvid Brewster, LL.D. F.R.S. etc. New Edition. Foolscap 8ro. with vignette title, 
and 17<3 Woodcuts, tin. cloth. 

BUDGE (J)-THE PRACTICAL MINER'S GUIDE: 

Comprising a Set of Trigonometrical Tables adapted to all the purposes of Oblique or 
Diagonal, Vertical, Horlroiilnl, and Traverse Dialling; with their uppiirutfciii to the Dial. 
ExrreNe of Drifts, Lodes, Slides, Levelling, Inaccessible Distances, Heights, etc. By 
J Budge. New Edition, considerably enlarged, 8vn. with Portrait of the Author, 12*. cloth. 

BULL.-THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN, 

in HEALTH and DISEASE. By Thomas Bull, M.D. Physician Accoucheur to the Finsbury 
, Midwifery lustiluti'iu, etc. 2d Edition, revised and enlarged. Foolscap 8vo. 7*. cloth. 

BULL-HINTS TO MOTHERS, . • * 

For the Management of Health during the Period of Pregnancy and In the Lying-In Room j , 
with hii Exposure of Popular Errors in ruiniAion with those subjects. By Thomas Bull, M.D. 


Plivslcinii Accoucheur to the Finsbury Midwifery Institution, etc. 
considerably enlarged. Foolscap tivo. 7*. cloth. 


4th Edition, revised and 


BUNSEN (C. C. J.)—THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE l 

O r , nil Inquiry into it« Prospects, Constitution, and Import, with especial reference to.tho 
Church ol Prussia. To which is appended, a Correspondence with the Right lion. William 
Gladstone. By the Chevalier C. C. J Bunsen. Tran si itod, under the superintendence of 
the Chi vidicr Bunsen,by the Rev. Leopold I. Bern ays, Fellow of St. John's College, Oxford. 
Post tiro. [ In the preen. 

BUNSEN.—AN INQUIRY INTO THE HISTORY, ARTS AND SCIENCES 

LANGUAGE, WRITING, MYTHOLOGY, and CHRONOLOGY of ANCIENT HSYPT 
with the pcridlur Position of that Nation in reference to the Unfterssl History of Mankind. 
By the Chevalier C. C J. Bunsen. Translated from the German, undeT the Author's super¬ 
intendence, by C H. Cottrell,Esq.; with additional mutter, furnished by tlic Author. 2 vols. 
8vo. with numerous Pintos. [f« the prent. 

BURNS.—THE PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY: * 

Containing the Doctrines, Duties, Admonitions, uud Consolations of the Chrntian Religion. 
By John Burns, M D. F.R.S. Sth Edition. 12mo. 7*. bonrdt, 

BURNS—CHRISTIAN FRAGMENTS; 1 

Or, Rcmnrks on the Nature, Precepts, and Comfurts of Religion. By Jlhn Bunas. M.D— 
FR.S. Prolessor of Surgery in the University of Glasgow, uutlrnr of "The Principles'^ 
CliTlstlaiiqd’liiloBopliy.’’ Foolscap 8vo. 5a. cloth. 

BUTLER.—A SKETCH OF MODERN AND ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 

By Samuel Butler, !> D., late Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry; and formerly Head 
Master of Shrewsbury School. New Edition, raised by his Soff! 8ro. 9s. boards. 

BUTLER.—AN ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. * 

Consisting ot Twenty-three coloured Maps, from n New Set.of Plates | with qn Index of 
all the Names of l’lutcs, referring to the Latitudes ami LongitidcB. By the late Dr. Butler, 
Bishop of Lichfield. New Edition, corrected. Hvo. 12s. half-bound. , 

BUTLER.—AN ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 

Consisting of Twenty-three coloured Maps : with an Index it all the Names of Places, 
referring to the Latitudes and Longitudes. By the late br.,Butlur a Bishop of Lichfield. 
New Edition, conrctcd. 8vo. 12s. half-bound. 

BUTLER—A GENERAL ATLAS OF MODERN AND ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 

Consisting of Forty five coloured Mars, and copious Indices referring to the Latitudes and 
Lnugitudcs. By the late Dr. But]er,Bishop of Biclificld. New Edition, corrected. 4to. 
24*. half-bound. 

CALLCOTT.—A SCRIPTURE HERBAL: 

With upwards of 120 Wood Engravings. By Lady Callcott. Square crown 8vo If.C*.cloth. 

CATLOW.-»POPULAR CONCHOLOGY; 

Or, thu Shell Cabinet Arranged : being an IntrodtA-tionto themodern System of Concliology; 
with a sketch of the Natural History of the Animals, an account of the Formation of the 
Shells, 2nd a complete Descriptive List of the Fandlies anN Genera. By Agnes Catlow. 
* Foolscap.8vo. wltli 312 Woodcuts, 10*. 8rf. cloth. 








WlMtKji. AM|> NEW EDlllOKS ' 


CENTAUR.—THE HORSES AND HOW TO CHOOSE HIM. 

Dr Ucut^ir. 'rp.Svn. *’ [/» <A**J 


CENTAUR—THE HORSE: AND HOW TO USE HIM. 

My Cciilrur. Fjp.Svo i* [/n the pm*. 

“'CIIALENOR. -WALTER CRAY, 

A Ballad, and other Poems; Including the Pncttral Remains of Mary Chnlciior. 2d Edition, 
with Additions. Fep. 8vo.fi, cloth. ^ 

CmLENOR.-POETICAL REMAINS OF MARY CHALENOR. 

Fep. 8vo. 4*. cloth. 

(•LAYERS.—FOREST LIFE. w Iji 

Di-AIary Claicrs, an Actual Settler; null* « of 14 A New Home, Who’ll Follow?” 2 vols. 
fettp. 8yo. J2s-u.oth. '■*. i m , 

COCKS (C.)—BORDEAUX, ITS-WINES, AND THE CLARET COUNTRY. 

By. C Corks, B.J,., Profeisor of thr Living Uiiriniti'i In the Boynl Colleges of France; 
Translator of the Works of Miehclut, Miguel ami Qtiinct. #>, [?n the peril, 

COLLEGIANS CUIDE (THE); 

tlr, Recollections of College Days; setting forth the Ailvnntnges snd Temptatlnns of a 
University Education. Uj * * *• •****», M.A.,-Coll Oxnli. Post Svo 10*. firf.t lotli 

COLLIER (J. PAYNE )-A BOOK OF ROXBURCHE BALLADS- 

Edited by John Puyno Collier, Esq. Post 4to. [hi tXep.ett- | 

COTTON *-LACON; OR, MANY THINGS IN FEW WORDS. 

By the Iler.C.C. Colton. New Edition, 8vp 12s.cloth. 

CONSCIENCE (HENDRIK).—SKETCHES FROM FLEMISH LIFE. 

In Three Titles Translated from the Flcfhish of Hendrik Conscience. Square fivo with 
130 Eiigrnvings on Wood, from designs by Flemish artists, (it cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY. 

9 th Edition, improved, FbolscapSvo. with22 Plates,7*.Gd. cloth ; with coloured Plates, I.’,. 

CONVERSATIONS ON MINERALOGY. 

With l'latrs,engraved by Mr. and Mrs. Lowry, from Original Drawings. 3d Edition, eulnigrd. 

2 vols. 12uio. 11. cloth. 

COOLTiY.-THE WORLD SURVEYED IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY; 

Or, Recent NnrratL es of Scientific and Exploring Expeditions (chiefly undertaken bv t om- 
mind of Foreign Governments). Collected, translated, mid, where necessary, abridged, 
by W. I). Cooley, Kan., author of “The History ol Maritime nml Inland Discovery ’ in 
llie.OiliInct CyciopriMa, etc. 

Th* First Vn>umc tAntniiis “The Ascent of Mount Ararat ” llv Dr. Fried rlili Parrot. Pro 
lessor of natural Fhltosnpbr iu the University of Output, Russian Imperial Counrillor of 
State, etc. pro with a Map fyv Arrnwsniith, and Woodcuts, 14r. cloth. 

***■ Jiarh volume will form, for the mutt purl, a ll’orh complete iu III el/, anil thr whole 
firriei in ill preset an arrnrafc and luminout ptetnre of all thr l no ten portiuin of thr 
■ r tajh. The Second IVurh of tht fitriei, “ Jirmaiet Trancli through Liberia, h in thr pmi, 
in 2 roll Svo. " 

COOLEY.—THE HISTORY OF MARITfME AND INLAND DISCOVERY. 

By D. Cooley, Esq. 3 vols. foolscap 8vn. with Vignette Titles, 19a. doth. 

COOPER,/REV. E.)-SERMONS, ‘* 

Chiefly deigned to t-lucldntr some of the lending Doctrines of the Gospel. To which Is sdilcd, 
ail Appendix, containing Sermons preached on several Public Occasions, and printed lit 
desire, llv the Itev. Edward Cooper, Rector of llainstalLRidwnre, and of Yoxnll. 7*'i 
Edition. 2 vojp. limu. IDs. boards. 

COOPER (REV. E.)—PRACTICAL AND FAMILIAR SERMONS, 

Designed for Parochial and Domestic Instruction. Ry the Rev. Edward Cooper, Rector of 
Hanistall-Rldwarti, and of Yoxall, in thr county of Stafford i and late Fellow of Ail Souls 
College, Oxford. New Editions. 7 vols. 12nio. if. 18s. boards. 

*.* l oft. 1 to 4, 8f. each , Toll, fi to 7, Si. each. 

COPLAND.—A DICTIONARY QF PRACTICAL MEDICINE; 

Comprising General Pathology, tliv Nature and Treatment of Diseases, Moriild Structures, 
anil the Disorders especially incidental to Climates, to Sex, and to the different Epochs of 
Life, with numerous approved Formula of thr Medicines recommended. By James Copland, 
M.D., etc. etc. Jn 3 vols. Vols. 1 and 2, Svo. 31. cloth; and Part 10, 4s. fief. sewed. 


COSTELLO UMI3S).—THE ROSE CARDEN OF PERSIA. * 

A Series oi Translations from the Arslan Poets. By Imulsa Stuart Costello, author 
of “Spccimdli Ilf the Early Poetry of France,’' etr. Long Svo. with 13 Illuminated 
Titles, and Borde»*.printed^n Gold and CoIoutb, 18a. boaruls; or 31a. fid. bnund in morocco 
[oriental itplr) bf May day. > 









PRINTED 


MESSRS. LONGMAN, 


COSTELLO (MISS)—FALLS, LAKES, AND MOUNTAINS OF NORTH 

WALES; btfiiur it Pictorial TOur throueh tht must In to renting parts of th<* Cruntry. By 
Louisa Stuart Costello, author of “TlieRose Garden of Pits!*, 44 Bearn and the Pyrenees/* 
etc. Profusely 1 Huh trated with Views, from OritfiuaL^kctchcs by D. H. MiKewHn/enuraved 
on wood, and lithographed, Jy T. and E. Gilts. Square Bvo’with MaR 14t. *lot6, 

CRE8Y ?E.)—AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF CIVIL ENGINEERING, HISTORICAL, 

THEORETICAL, and PRACTICAL. By Edward CresT, F.S.A. C.E. Illustrated by many 
hundred Engravings on Wood, explanatory of tho Principles, Machinery, nnd Constructions 
which come under the Direction of tho Civil Knoim-cr. In 1 large volume, 8vo. uniform 
with Mom. Longman and Co.’* Series of Ont,Viilumc Encyclopedias and Dictionaries. , 

Uu the prett. m 

ClKWKER’S ELEMENTS OK LAND SURVEYING. 

Fifth Edition, correct)} throughout, and comldcrably improved and modrrnlard, by 
T. Bunt. Land Surveyor. Bristol. To wUali are udded. TABLES OF SIX-FKUJRk 


CROWE.—THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, 

, From the Earliest Period to the Abdication of Napoleon, 
foolscap Bvo. with Vignette Titles, 18*. cloth. 


DyE.E. Crowe, F.»q. 


DAIILMANN.—HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION. 

By F. C. Dahlnianii, late Profenor of Hixtory at the Ifnlveralty of OSttlngcn. Translated 
from the German, by 11. Evans Lloyd, Esq. Bvo. 10*. fid. cloth. 

DALE .{THE REV. THOMAS).—THE DOMESTIC LITURGY AND 

i, FAMILY CHAPLAIN, in Two Purta: the First Part being Church Services adapted for 


of Common Prayer. Part If. romprialng an appropriate Sermon for every Sunday in the 
Year. Bv the Hev. Thomas Dale, M.A. Canou Residentiary of St. Paul's, and Vicar of St. 
ltride’a, London. Post-ito. handsomely printed, 21*. doth: or,. bound by Hnyday, 31*. 6d. 
calf lettered; 50*. morocco, with goffered edges. 

DANTE, TRANSLATED BY WRIGHT.—DANTE. 

Translated bv Irh.ibod Charles Wright, M.A. late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
A New Edition, revised and corrected. 3 vols. foolsrap Svo. with Portrait, ~i. (id. acwvl. 

♦,* rol. I. contain* the Inferno ; Vol. II. the I'urgntorio j l'ol. III. the J’aradlto. 

DAVY (SIR HUMPHRY).—ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 

in n Course of Lectures. By Sir Humphry Davy. With Notes liy Dr. John Davy. 
6th Edition, Bvo. with 10 Plates, 15*. cloth. 

DE BURTIN.—A TREATISE ON THE KNOWLEDGE! NECESSARY*TO 

AMATEURS OF PICTURES. Translated and abridged from the French of M. Francis 
Xavier Dr Burlin, First Stipendiary Member of the Royal Academy of Brussels in the Class 
of Srlcnccs, etc. By Robert White, Esq. 8vu. with Illustrations, 12*.cloth. 

DE CITSTINE.—RUSSIA. « * 

By the Marquis Do Custino. Translated from the French. 2d Edition. 3 urn. post 8va, 
31*. 6d. cloth. - 

DE LA BECHE.—REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF CORNWALL, DEVON, 

AND WESTStiMERSF.T. By Henry T. De la Rcehc, F.R.S. *c.. Director ofthc OriMhiicr 
Geological Survey. Published by Order of the Lards Commissioners of li. M. Treasury,* 
Bvo. with Mk^s, Woodcuts, and 12 large Plates, 1-i*. cloth. 

DE MORGAN.—AN ESSAY ON PROBABILITIES, 4 , 

And on their Application to Life Contingencies and insurance Oflif£s. By Aug. De Morgan, 
Esq., of Trinity College, Cambridge. Foolscap H0>. with Vignette Title, 6*. cloth. 

DE SISMONDI.—THE HISTORY OF THE ITALIAN REPUBLICS* * 

Or, of the Origin, Progress, and Foil of Freedom in Italy, (rom.A.D. 476 to 18(16. By J. C. L. 
Slstuoiidi. Fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title,(ii. cloth. 

I)E SISMONDI.—THE HISTORY OF THE FALL OF THE R<3MAN EM¬ 
PIRE. Comprising a View of the Invasion and Settlement of the Barbarians. By J.C. L. 
De Sismondi. 2 vols. Fep. Svo. with Vignette Titles, 12*. cloth. 

DE STRZELECKI fP. E.)—PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION OF NEW SOUTH 

WALKS AND VAN DIEMAN’S LAND. Accompanied by a Geological Map, Sections, 
and Diagrnms, and Figures of the Organic Remains. By P. E. 9e Strseleckl. Svo. with 
coloured Map ami numerous Plates, 24*. cloth. * 

DOCTOR (THE), ETC. 

fi vols. post 8vo. 2f. 12*. fid. cloth. ■ 

“Southey acknowledged Ike anthorthl)> of ‘The Doctor’ ihortly before hit loit illneti to 
hit mott conJtdenAal friend, an M.P. of high then after. And in a private letter from Mr*. 
Southey, dated February 27,1848, the not only itate* tpefaet, i ut aide that the greater part 
of a nath volume had gone through the prett, and that Souther looked forward to the 
pteauire of drSfring her Into it at ajontributor; giving he* full ryahority to a firm that her 
hdtband it the aa/ior.’’—Robert Boll, Esq., in The Story Teller. 
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DODDRIDGE.— THE FAMILY EXPOSITOR; •. 

Or, a nrnpbriMC and Vcrslnis.of the New Testament: with Critical Notes, and a Practical 
Improvement of eaeh Section. By P. Doddridge, D.D. To which is prefixed, a Life of the 
Aathui^ by A.(klppb, P.D. FJt.S. itlJ 8. A. New Edition. 4vols. 8vo. 1/. IBs. cloth. 

DON OV AN.— TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY. 

By Michael Donovan, Esq. M.R.l.A. 4th Edition. Fcay. Svo. with Vignc te Title, 6s. cloth. 

DONOYAN.— A TREATISE ON DOMESTIC cECONOMY. 

By M. Donovan, Esq. M.R.l.A., Profcssor-of Chemistry to the Company of Apothecaries lu 
( ' Ireland. 3 toll, foolscap 8vo. with VigueRc Titles, 12s. cloth. 

DOUBLEDAY'S BUTTERFLIES.-THE GEJIERA jiF DIURNAL LrPI- 

DOl’TERA: comprising their Generic ChsTiirtera—a Notice on, 1 lie Habits and Transform- 


( * Ireland. 3 toll, foolscap 8vo. with VigtieRc Titles, 12s. cloth. 

DOUBLEDAY'S BUTTERFLIES. -THE GEJIERA J'iF DIURNAL LrPI- 

DOl’TERA i comprising their Generic ChaTiirtrrs—a Notice nf|,lie Habits and Transform¬ 
ations—and a Catalogue of the Species ot^aeh Genus, lty Edward Doiihleday, Esi|. F.L.S. 
cth , AssisturA in the Zoological DrparlmeA. of the British Musruni Imperial 4to. uniform 
with Gray and Mitrliell’s Ornithology ; illustrated with ?o Coloured Plates. 1 
*,* To be publlihed In Monthly Part*, 6s. each; each Part to con nit t of tuo coloured Plate*, 
with accompanying Letter-preu. Publication will commence taken lw Subtcriber*' Name* 
have been received. 

DOVER.—tlFE OF FREDERICK II. KING OF PRUSSIA. 

By Lord Dover. 2d Edition. 2 voD. Svo. with Portrait, 28s. boards. 

DRUMMOND (DR. J. T,.)—LETTERS TO A YOUNG NATURALIST, ON 

THE STUDY OK NATURE AND NATURAL THEOLOGY. By James L. Drummond, 
M.D, Author of •‘First Steps to llotany,” etc. Second Edition. Past Svo. with'Wood. 
^^gravingi,7f. fid. boards. ' 

DRUMlvtOND.— FIRST STEM'S TO BOTANY, 

Intended us popular Illustrations of thp Winicp, leading to its study as a branch of general 
education. By J. L. Druninioiul, M.ll. 4th Edit. 12mo. with numerous Woodcuts, Ms. board*. 

DUNHAM.-THE HISTORY OF THE GERMANIC EMPIRE. 

By Dr. Dunham. 3 vole, funlaenp Svo. with Vignette Titles, lSi. cloth, 
t, By the same Author. 

THE HISTORY OK EUROPE DURING THE HISTORY OF POLAND, fi*. 

THE MIDDLE AGES. 4vols. If. 4s. THE LIVES OF THE EARLY WRITERS 

THE HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORTU- OP LREAT BRITAIN. FooUtnp Svo. f». 

GAL. fivnls. fonlseiipSva.lMOs. THE LIVES OF BRITISH DRAMATISTS. 

THW-HIRTORY OF SWEDEN, DRNM ARK, 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 12s 
AND NORWAY. 3 vJls. foolscap 8vo. I8». 


DUNLOP (JOHN).—THE HISTORY OF FICTION: 

Being a Critical Account of the most celebrated Prose Works of Fiction, from the earliest 
GfftCk Romances to thr Novels of the Present Age. By John Iiunlop. 3d Edition, cuin- 
pletc lupne VC'umc. Medium 8vn. IS*. doth. 

EAST LAKE (0. L.)—MATERIALS FOR A HISTORY OF OIL PAINTING. 

By Charles Lock Rnttlakef'R.A. Svo. [fn thepreu. 

ECq&ESTeN (JAMES}.—A MANUAL OF ENGLISH ANTIQUITIES. 

I* By Jnmcs EccUatOH, B." Hcnd Mauler of Hutluii Coldfield tframmar School. Hyo. Yiilh 
numerouH llluBtriitioiiH on Wood. the press. 

ELLJOT (J.)—A COMPLETE TREATttE ON PRACTICAL GEOMETRY AND 

MENSURATION. With numerous Exercise.. By James Elliot, formerly Teacher of 
Mathematics in the Mechanics’ Institution of Liverpool. Svo fit. cloth. 

Keg, containing full Demonitrallon* and Solution*. Svo. fir. cloth. 

ELLIOTSON.—HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY: 

With which is Incorporated much of the Elementary Part of the "Instltutionc* Physiologlcm" 
uf J. F. Blttmcilbacn, Professor in the University of Gottingen, By John KIliotHuii, M 11. 
Cantab. F.R.S. Fifth Edition, Svo. with numerous Woodcuts, 21.2r. cloth. 

THE ENGLISHMAN'S CREEK CONCORDANCE OF THE NEW TESTA¬ 
MENT ; being an attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Grech ami the English Texts ; 
including a Concordance to the Proper Names, with Indexes, Greek-Englisli and English* 
Greek. 2d Edition, carefully revised, with a new Index, Grcrk and English. Royal Svo. 42r. 

THE ENGLISHMAN’S HEBREW AND CHALDEE CONCORDANCE OF 

THE OLD TESTAMENT; beluwaii attempt at a Verbal Connexion between thr Original 
and the Engl)ah Translations: with Indexes, a List of the Proper Names and their occur¬ 
rences, etc. etc. 2 vole, royal 8vo., Si. 13 1 . fid. cloth; largo paper, 41. 14*. 6 d. 

FABEY.-A TREATISE ON THE STEAM-ENGINE, 

Historical, Practical, and Descriptive. By Jnhn Farey, Engineer, alto, illustrated by 
numerous Wopdcota,'a$d36 Copperplates, bt. fit. In boards. 

FERGUS.—T^E*'HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

From the DisclAery of America to the Election of Gen Oral Jackson to the Presidency. By the 

D.. U U..« ...laL. tri__ m!.1_ in. 
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Field 


.-POSTHUMOUS EXTRACTS FROM THE VETERINARY 


RECORDS OF TIIK LATJ^JOHN FIELD, 
rinary Surgeon. Loudon. Svo. 8*. board*. 


Edited by hi* Brother, WUllan^Fleld, Veto- 


BETWEEN 

4f. fid. cloth. , 


: Introductory treatise, Intended a* an Introduction to the Study of the Great Civil Wurth 
io Seventeenth Centwy, separately, prirc 2*. fid. sewed. 

1 above 6 vols. form 11. Forstert Portion of the Liven of Eminent British Statesmen, by Sir 
ones Mackintosh, thaKtight Hon. T. P. Courtenay, and John Forster, Ksq. 7 vols. foolscap 
ru. with Vignette Titles, 2f.3*. cloth. _jfjP , * 


FITZROY (LADY).-SCRIPTURAL CONVERSATIONS 

CHARLES AND I1IS MOTHER. By Lady Charles Fltzroy. foolscap 8vu 

FORSTER.—STATESMEN OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF ENGLAND. 

With an Introductory Treutise on the Popular Progress in English History. By John Forster, 
Ksq. 6 vols. foolscap 8vn. withftrlglnul Portraits of Pyni, Kliot, Ilampdcii, Cromwell, and an 
Historical Scene after a Picture by Cattcnnolm If. lOr. doth. 

The Introductory Treatise, Intended as an Introduction to the Study of the Great Civil WaAl 
the Seventeenth Cent 1 ' ' ’ ‘ 

Tth 

James Mackintosh, thdPHight Hon. T. P. Courtc 
8 vo. with Vignette Titles, 21. 2*. doth. 

FOKSTRKf (REvTc.HTHE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF ARABIA: 

Or, the Patriarchal Evidences of Revealed Religion. A Memoir, with Illustrative Maps and 
an Appendix, containing Translation*, with an Alphabet and Glossary of the Ilamyarltic 
Insciiptious rcceutlv discovered in llndranmut. By the Rev. Chnrles Forster, U.D., Rector of 
Stilted, Essex , author of " Mahometanism Unveiled.” 2 vols. Hvo. Jib. clot If 

FORSTER (REV. C.)—THE LIFE OF JOHN JEBB. D.D. F.R.S. 

Lute Bishop of Limerick. With a Selection from his Letters. By the Rev. Charles Forster, B.D., 
Rertur of SI is ted, Essex, anil one of the Six Preachers in the Cathedral of Christ, Canterbury, 
formerly Domestic Chapinin to the Bishop. 2d Edition. 8vo. with Portrait, etc. 16*. doth. 

•FOSBROKE.-A TREATISE ON THE ARTS, MANNERS, MANUEAC- 

•rUWES, mid INSTITUTIONS of the GREEKS and ROMANS. By the Rev. T .». Foibrohe, 
etc. 2 vols. luulsenp 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12*. cloth, 

GERTRUDE. 

A Tale. By the author of “Amy Hi rbert." Edited by the Rev. William Sewell, U.D., of 
F.xetei College, Oxford, bccoiuf Edition. 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. <J*. cloth. 


01LRART (J. W.)—THE HISTORY.’AND PRINCIPLES OF BANKING 

H* James WlUimn Gilbart, General Muuager of the London and Westminster I 


Tlilnl Edition. Svo. 9*. boards. 


Bank. 


GLEKJ.—LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT BRITISH MILITARY COM¬ 

MANDERS. Bv the Rev. (i. R. tileig. 3 vols. foolscap Svo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. doth. 

GLENDINNINO — PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE .CULTURE OF*THE 

PINEAPPLE. _ By It. Glcndimiing, Gardener to the Right Uoii.TiordRolle,Btcton. 12mo. 
with Plan of Pinery, 6*. doth. 

GOLDSMITII-THE POETICAL WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

Illustrated hv Wood Engravings, from the Designs of G. W. Cope. A, It. A., Vioimu 
Creswieh, A.R.A., J. C. llorsley, R. Redgrave, A.ll.A.. and Frede rieUM’uylei Members Of 
the Etching Club. With a Biographical Meinuir, and Nates on the Poems. Edited by 
Bolton Corucy, Ksq. Square crown Hvo., uniform with “ 'Uiumson's Seasons,” 21*. cloth; 
or3(i*. bound in muroccu, by Uaydny. * 

*,* One IIuuili ed I'opiee, 21. 2e. each, printed an prepai ^ paper aj grrtt beauty 

GOOD.—THE BOOK OF NATURE. • • 

A Popular illustration of the General Laws and Phenomena of Creation. By John Mason 
Good,M.D. F.ll S.t tc. 3d Edition, corrected. 3 vols. fooUcapIBvo. 24*. cloth. f 

GRAHAM.—ENGLISH; OR, THE ART OF COMPOtITION 

explained in a Series of Instructions and Exiun|ftg. By G. F. Graham. 2d Edition, revised 
anu unproved. Foolscap Svo, 7*. doth. w 

GRANT (MRS.)—LETTERS FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 

Being the Correspondence with her Friends, between the yenrs 1773 aiuL1803. By Mrs. 
Grant, of Luggan. fith Edition. Edited, with Notes and Additions, by her son, J. P. Grant, 
Esq. 2 vols post Svo. 21*. cloth. 

GRANT (MRS., OF LAGGAN). - MEMOIR AND CORRESPONDENCE 

of the late Mrs. Grunt, of Laggau, author of “ Letters from th* Mountains," ctr. Edited 
by her Sou, J. P. Grant, Ksq. 2d Edition. 3 vols. post 8vo. Portrait, If. 11*. fid. doth. 

GRATTAN.—THE HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS 

From the Invasion by the Riiinaiis to the Belgian Revolution in Iflfu. 

Foolscap Svo. with Vignette Titles, Gt. cloth. J 


By T. 0. Grattan, Esq. 


style. 

her. 


By Owen Jones, 


GRAY (JOHN).-GRAY'S ELEGY, . 

Written m a Country Churchyard. Illuminated in the MlsilUsti 
Architect. Hip. Bvo.31*. Gd. elegantly bound In patent relievo iMBu 

GRAY.—FIGURES OF MOLLUSCOUS AlfflMALS, 

Selected flbm various Authors. .Etched for the Use cf Stuitaits. By Maria Emma Gray. 
• Vul. 1. Svo. with 78 plules of Fignrea, 12*. doth. 
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. --— — •- —— — ( " ' ■ ■■ » -- ■ ■ — — ' •» — — 

GRAY AND MITCHELL’S ORNITHOLOGY. —THE GENERA OF BIRDS; 

Compr^.hiff their Generic Character*. a Notice of the Hafeits of earh Genus, and en exten¬ 
sive List or Species, rcferreAHo their several Genera. By George llobert Gray, Acad. Imp. 
Georg. Florent. Soc. Corresp. Senior Aaiistant of thr Zoological Department, British 
Muse an; an A author of the “ List of the Genera of Blri's.” etc. etc. Imperial 4to. Ulus- 
trated with 360 Plates, (y David William Mitchell, B.A. 1 
*,* In ctsrir a/ publication in Monthly Paris, lllr.M. each s each Part 'onthtiug of Four 
coloured Plates and Three plain, with better press, giving the Generic Characters, short 
Remarks on the Habits, ana a List oj Species of each ggnus «J complete as possible. The 
MRc» loured Plates contain the Characters aC all the Genera of the various Sub-families, eon- 
h sting of numerous details of Heads, Wings, and Feet, as the case mao require, for pointing 
out their distinguishing; Characters, The Work will not erceed,Ml Monthly Parts, tfu. Shi 
was published on 1st of May, 9 r (•' 

GRM r (J. E.i—THE GENERA ORaMAMMALIA; ® 

Comprising tnelr Generic Characters—■ Ntffice of the Habits of i, eh Genu*—and a short 
Character of each of the well-established Species, referred to the several Genera. By John 
Edward Gray, Esq., Keener of the Zoological Collection of the British Museum. Imperial 4to. 
uniform with Gray and Mitchell's Ornithology •, illustrated with 176 Plates. 

*,* To be published in Monthly Parts, lSi. each; each Part to Antal of Four coloured and 
Three plainV 1 Inter, with accompanying Letter-press. The Work will not exceed 26 Parts. 
Publication will commence when 160 Subscribers' Karnes have been received. 

GREENER.—THE GUN; 

Or, a Treatise on the various Descriptions of Small Fire Arms. By IV. Greener, Inventor of 
an Improved Method of Firing Cannon by Percussion, etc. 8vo. with Illustrations, Kir. guards. 

GSWENWOOD (COL.)—THE TREE-LIFTER; * % - 

Or a New Method of Transplanting Trees. By Col.Geo.Greenwood. Svo.withan Illus¬ 
trative Plate.7*. cloth. a: 

GRIMBLOT (T\>—LETTERS OF WILLIAM III. AND LOUIS XIV. AND OF 

THKlft MINISTERS. Illustrating the Domestic and 1-oreicn Policy of England during 
the period which fallowed the Revolution of IflSH. Extracted from the Archives of Friiurc 
and England, and from Forclgu papers. Edited by P. Grhnblut. Bvo. [In the press. 

GRlfNEU (I,.)—THE DECORATIONS OF THE CARDEN PAVILION IN THE 

GROUNDS OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE. Fifteen Plntes, by L. Griiuer. With Descrip¬ 
tion* by Mrs. Jameson. Published by Comm&ud of Her Majesty. Small folio, 31s. Grf. plain j 
coloured, 51. 5r. cloth. 

GUJ5ST.—'THE MABINOCION, 

From the l.lyfr Coch*,* Hergest, or Red Booh >>l Hergest, and other ancient Welsh MSS. 
with nn English Translation and Notes. By Lady Charlotte Guest. Parts 1 to d. Royal Svo. 
8 s. each sewed. 

GUICCIARDINI (F.)—THE MAXIMS OF FRANCIS GUICCIARDINI, THE 

HISTORIAN*. Translated by Emma Martin With Notes, anil Parallel Passages from 
the Wtflks of Bimhinvelli, Lord Bacon, Pascal, Rucbefonenult, Montesquieu. Burke, Prince 
Talleyrand, Guizot, and outers; mid a Sketch of the Life of Guliciardinl. Square foolscap 
Bvo. with Portrait, 7*. ornAhieutal boards; or 14s. bound In morocco (of d style ) by Hayduy, 

GWSLT.-AXN EN C Y GLOP/EDI A OF ARCHITECTURE; 

I Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By Joseph Gwilt, Esq., F.S.A. Illustrated with 
upwards of 1000 Engravings On Wood, from Designs by J. S. Gwilt. 8«u.|l. lit*. 6 d. cloth. 

HAIL—NEW GENERAL LARGE tIBRARY ATLAS OF FIFTY-THREE 

MAPS, ou Colomhler.PapeT; with the Divisions and Boundaries carefully coloured. Cun* 
■traded entirely from New UrawiugsA'ud engraved by Sidney Hull. New Edition, thoroughly 
tcvIsAp aud corrected ; including nil the Alterations rendered necessury by the recent Oltidnl 
Surveys, the New Hoads on the Continent, and a careful Comparison with tiie authenticated 
Discoveries published in the latest Voyages and Travels. Folded in half, Nino Guineas, hnif- 
bound in rusala i full size of the Maps, Ten Pounds, halt-bound in russia. 

HALHTED — LIFE AND TIMES OF RICHARD THE THIRD, 

as Duke of Gloucester and King of Eugland i in which all the Charges against him are enre- 
fully investigated and compared with tne Staterooms of the Cotemporary Authorities. By 
Caroline A.llalsti d, author of “ The Life of Margaret Beaufort.” 3 vein.flvo. with Portrait 
from no Original Picture in the possession of the Right Honorable Lord Stafford, never 
before engraved, and other Illustrations, 1/. lUr. cloth. 

HAND-BOOK OF TASTE <*HE); 

Or, How to Obsorve’Works of Art especially Cartoons, Pictures, and Statues. By Fahlu* 
Plctor. 3d Edition. Foolscap Hvo. 3s. hoards. 

HANSARD.—TROUT AND SALMON FISHING IN WALES. 

By G. A.Hsnsai*4,l2mu.6r-6<i. cloth. 

HARRIS.—THEwHIGHLANDStOF ETHIOPIA; 

Being the AitBount pf Eighteen Mouths' Residence of a British Embassy to the Christian 
Court of Sbov * By Msfor Sir W. C. Harris, author of ‘ * Wild Sports in Southern Africa,” 
etc. 2d Edltfota. *,vols. Bvo. with Map aud Illustrations, 2f. 2*.cloth. 0 











HAWES (BARBARA).—TALES OF THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS, 


•n<l Adventure* of the Karl 


-lASettler* In America; from the Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers 
In 1(130, to the Time of the Declaration of Independence^ By Barbara Hawes. Tcp. Svo.Gj. 


HAWKER.—INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNt SPORTSMENS # 

In ul^ that relates to Guus ana Shooting. By l.lcut. Col. P. Hawfeer. Otli edition, corrected; 
enlarged, and improved, with Eighty-live Plntei and Woodcuts, by Adlard and Branaton, 
from Drawings by C. Varlcy, Dicks, etc. Hvo. 21s. cloth. 

11AYD0N (B. R.>—LECTURES ON PAINTING AND DESIGN, » 

delivered at the l.ondon Institution, the Aral Institution, Albermarle Street, to tip 
University of Oxford, |c. By B. H. Hnydun, Historical Pnliiter. With Designs drawn on 
Wood by the author, aid EneruvtU by Edward Kraus. Svo. 12s. cloth. 


ford, fc. 
lior, aid I! 

*,* Ac ! 


Wood by the author, aid EiigruvtU by Edward Kraus. Svo. 12s. cloth. 

V lit Second Volume il ^uparing for publication. 

HENSLOW. —TffE PRINCIPLES 8 f DESCRIPTIVE An6 PHYS®Lo¬ 
gical BOTANY. By J. S. Ileus low, M.A. F.L.S. etc. Foolscap Svo. with Vignette Title, 
and nearly 70 Woodcuts, Os .cloth. 

1IEUON (U. M.)—PALESTRINA i 

A Metrical Iloniancr. By Hubert M. Heron, Esq. 8vo. Hi. 6<f. 

HERMCI1EL.-A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY. 

BySiir John Hersehcl, NcwKdition. Fcap.8vo. with Vlguctte Title, Gs. cloth. 

pHEfcSCIIEL. — A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE STUDY OF 

PNATUK.VL PHILOSOPHY, By Sir John Herne heL, New Kditlou. Foolscap MM. 

HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THEmUSAGES OF SOCIETY: 

With a Glance at Bud Habits. By fLyayof- “Manners make the Man." 24thEditlou, 
revised (with additions) by a Lady of Itanlc. Foolscap 8ro. 3s. M. cloth, gilt edges. 

HISTORICAL PICTURES OF THE MIDDLE ACES, 

I n Black and White. Made on the spot, from Ilccurds lit the Archives of Swltzerhuul. fly a 
Wandering Artist. 3 vols post Svo. 18i. doth. 

Contents.—The Nuns’ War; the War of Two Abbots (ndchenau and St.Gall); the Passage 
of the Great 81. Bernard; ami Bertha, Queen of Tiansjurune Burgundy. 

HOARE.—A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF A NEW METHOD OF 

PLANTING AND MANAGING THE MOOTS OF GBAPR VINES. By ClementBHoare, 
author of “A Treutise on the Cultivation of the Grape Vine on #pcn Walls,” 12ino. 5s. cl. 


nuLlior of “A Treutise on the Cultivation of the Grape Vine on 


•” ISujo. 5s. cl. 


HOARE —A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE 

GRAPE VINE ON OPEN WALLS. By Clement Hoare. 3d Edition,Svo. 7s.Gd^loth. 

llOHUES—THE COMPLETE WORKS OF THOMAS H&BBRS, 

Or Malmesbury ; now first collected aud edited by Sir WiUiam hlolcswortb, Bart. 16 vols. 
8 m 8', cloth, * 

*,* SeparoUly, the F.ngHth IVnrht, In 11 volt. hi. 10s.; the^atin IVorkt, IMA vote. 10s. ^ 

HOLLANlB—A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES IN METAL. * 

By John Holland, Esq. 3 vols.foolscapS^p. with about 300 Wy>dcuts,18s. doth. 

HOLLAND.—MEDICAL NOTES AND REFLECTIONS. 

Ily Henry Holland,M.D.F.K.S. etc. Fellow oAhe Royal College of Physidims,Physician 
Kxiraordiuarj to the Queen, and Physician in Ordinary to His Royal Highness Wince Albert. 
3d Edition. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 


FinceAlbert. 


HOOK (DU. W. F.J-THE LAST DAYS OF OUR LORD'S MINISTRY; 

A Course of Lectures on the principal Events of Passion Week, By WaltFr Karqithar Hood, 
D.l>., Vicar of Leeds, Prebendary of Lincoln, and Chapiniu in Ordinary to the Queen. 4th 
Edition. Foolscap Svo. 6t. cloth. 

HOOKER.—THE BRITISH FLORA. 

In 3 vols. Vol. 1 .1 comprising the Phirnogamous or Flowering plants, and the Ferns. By Sir 
William Jocksun Hooker, K.H. LL 1). r.H.A. nnd L.H. etc. etc. etc, Atli Edition, with. 
Additions and Corrections; and 173 Figures, Illustrative of the Umbelliferous Plants, the 
Composite Plants, the Grasses, aud the Ferns. Vol. I. Svo., with 12 Plates, 14s.plain ; with 

.1__ t _1 oi. 4 


the British 


the platesculoured,24*. cloth, } 

Vol. II. In Two Parts, comprising the Cryptogamia and the Fjmgl, completing the British 
Flora, and formiug Vol. v., Parts 1 and 2, of Smith’s English Ffora, 24t. boards. 

HOOKER AND TAYLOR.—MUSCOLOQjA BRITANNICA. 

Containing the Mosses of Great Britain and Ireland, systematically arranged and described; 
with Plnfbs,illustrative of tbexharacter of the Gcne-a and Bpeeles. By Sir W. J. Hooker 
I and T.Taylor, M.D. F.L.S.etc. 3d Edition,enlarged, Svo.old. Gif.plain; 3f. 3*. coloured. 
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HORNE (TIIE REV. T. H.)—AN INTRODUCTION "TcTtHE CRITICAL 

STUDY AND KNOWLEDGE OF THE HOLY KCRJH’URKS. Hy the Rev. Th.nt.ua 
llirtafll Horne, 15.D. of St. Jajui's College, Cambridge j Rector of the unltcil Parishes of Kt. 
Edmund the King and Martyr, nnd St. Nicholas Acuna, Lombard Street; Prebendary of St. 
Paul's. yth tdRloii, revised and •corrected. 5 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Fac-slmiles, CJi. 
cloth, or hi. bound lftf alf half-extra, by Unyday. • 

SUPPLEMENTARY PAGES, for pnrehasors of the 7tb and 8th Editions,Grf. * 

HOllNE (THE REV. T. H.)-A COMPENDIOUS INTRODUCTION TO THE 

• STUDY OF THE BIBLE. By the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne, H.D. of St. Jnhu'fl College, 
m Cambridge. Being an Analysis of his “ Atroriurtion to the Critical Study and Knowledge of 
the Holy Scriptures.'’ 7th Edition, corrected and enlarged. f,12nio. with Mapa and other 
Engravings, <J». board*. 4 I f 

HORSLEY (BISHOP).—BIBLICAI^. CRITICISM ORA THE FIRST FOUR¬ 
TEEN HI.S'JfclHlCAL BOOKS OF Ti1R*pLD TESTAMENT ; -AND ON THE FIRST 
NINE PROPHETICAL BOOKS. By Samuel Horsley, LL.I1. F.lt.l! F.A.S. Kurd Bishop of 
St. Asaph. Second Edition, containing Translations by the Author, never before published, 
together with cupiuus Indexes. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. cloth. * 

By the same Author, a, 

TUB BOO ICOF rsALMS ; translated from the Hebrew: with Notes, explanatory nnd critical. 
4th Edition. Hvo. 12a. cloth. 

HO WITT —THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 

By William Howitt. Third Edition, corrected and revised. Medium 8vo. with Engravings on 
Wood by iirwitk and Williams, uniform with “ Visits to Ueuuirknbic Places," 21s. cloth. 

HOWITT.—VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES; " * * 

^(38 Halls, Buttle-Fields, and Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages in English lllstorjfciiid 
Poetry* By WiUiain Howitt. New Edition. Medium hvo. with dUlllustratiuns, 21». doth. 

SECOND SERIES, chiefly in the Counties$f DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND, with a 
Stroll along the BORDER. Mi ilium Hvo. with upwards of 40 highly-finished Woodcuts, trom 
Drawings made on the spot, 21s. cloth. 

HOWITT.—THE RURAL AND DOMESTIC LIFE OF GERMANY: 

WBb Characteristic Sketches of its chief Cities and Scenery. Collected in a General Tour, 
end during a Residence in that Country in the Years 1810-42. liy William Howitt, author 
of “ The Rural Life ol England,” etc. Medium 8vo., with above &0Illustrations, 21s. cloth. 

HOWITT—THE STUDENT-LIFE OF GERMANY. 

From the Unpublished MS. of Dr. Cornelius. By William Howitt. 8v0. with 24 Wood- 
Engravings, and 7 Steel Plates, 21s. cloth. 

IIOWITT—COLOI\ftSATION AND CHRISTIANITY: 

A Popular History of the Treatment of the Natives, in all their Colonics, by the Europeans, 
By William Howitt. Post Hvo. IDs. Gif. cloth. 

IIOWITT.—THE BOY'S COUNTRY BOOK: 

Being th# rcnlndfe of a Country Boy, written by Himself; exhibiting all the Amusements, 
Pleasures, and Pursuits of Children in the Country. Edited by William Howitt, author oi 
“ The Rural Life of K.nglai®,”etc. 2d Edition, heap.Hvo. with 40Woudcuts, Hr. cloth. 

HOWITT (RICHARD).—IMPRESSIONS OF AUSTRALIA FELIX, 

£ I luring a Four Years’ ItesMcnce in that Colony i with particular reference to the Prosperts 
of Emigrants. Wlllf Notes of a Voyage round the World, Australian fycins, etc. By 
Richard Howitt. Foolscap Bro 7s. cloth. 

IIUDBON—’THE PARENT'S HAND-BOOK; 

Or, Guide to the Choit% of Profession*. Employments, nnd Situations , containing useful 
mid pim-ticnl information on the stibjenof placing out Young Men, and of obtaining their 
Ed oca Am with a view to particular occupations. By J, C. Hudson, Esq., author of “ Plain 
Directions for Making Wills." Feap. Hvo. fir. cloth. ’ 

HUDSON—PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 

III conformin' with the Law, and particularly with reference to the Act 7 Wm. IV. and 1 Viet, 
c. 28. To which is ndded, a clear Exposition of the Law relating to the Distribution of Per¬ 
sons) Estate in the case of intestaev . with two Forms of Wills, and much useful Information, 
etc. By J. C. Hudson, Esq. 13th Edition, corrected, with Notes of Cases judicially decided 
since tuc above Act came into operation. FLap.8vo.2r.bif. 

HUDSON—THE EXECUTOR'S GUIDE. 

By J. C. Hudson, Em;., of the Legacy Duty Office, Loudon: author of “ Plain Direction* 
for Making Wills,” and “The Parrot's Iland-llook." 4th Edition. Fools cup 8vo. Sr. cloth. 

•»* Thu about two work* tatty it bad in Oat volume, price 7»- cloth, 

HUMBOLDT (BARONKOSMOS: 

A Physical Description of the Univerae. Translated, with the Author's Junction nnd Co¬ 
operation, under the superintendence of Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Babnie, F.Il.S. of the 
Royal Artillcr^*, vols. I and 2, poet $ ho. [In thr prrtt. 

Tbit tramlalion bat been made at thr reqnnt of Mar on Von Humholdlt wbo will tee 
• tkeoheett before publication, • 















PRINTED FO-R MESSRS. LONGMAN, aIiO CO. 


HUMPHREYS.—THE ILUJMINATED BOOKS OF THE MIDDLE ACES. 

A History of Illuminated lioolm, from the IVtli to IlieJCVIltb Century. BydHrnry Noel 
Humphreys. illustrated by h Series of Fac-simile Spcrffncna, each consisting of nn entire 
Page. of the exact al/e of the Original, from the n*>st celebrated mid S|dciidi<T MSS. In the 
lniperinl nrul Royal bihTurieHiyf Vienna, Moscow, Paris, Naples, Coponnngcn, Aid Madrid i 
—fro* the Vatican, Kscurial, Amiirosiari, and other great T.ihrnFies of the Continent j—and • 
from the rich Public Collegiate, and Private I.ibrarlca of Gieat llritalii. 

In course of iiulilicalinn, ill Parts— Parts I and 2, imperial 4lo. each eoiitalulngThrecPlates, 
splendidly printed, in gold, silver, and colours, in Imitation of the originals, as accurate as 
can he produced by meckaiiical means, with Inscriptions, price 12s. 
barge Paper, on Half f n>f rial (21J in. by 15), to prevent folding the large Plates, ill. 

® *»* Six Purtsjn form n tolunie, Four Volumes completing the work. 

HUNT.-RESEARCHES ON LIGHTS _ . 

An KxituiMiitinii oMtll the Phenomeiia ruim-etrd withuhe Cliemiral and Molecular rnenges 
proiliH'cd hr the Iiiilneiice of the Solar Rays i embracing all the known Photographic Pro- 
(•m'n, and new Disco,cncH in the Art. By Robert limit, Keeper of Mining Records, 
Museum of Kconomic Geology. flvo. with Plate and Woodcuts, I Os. fid. cloth. 

ILLUMINATED CALENDAR (THE)--TIIK II.LUMJNATHD CALENDAR and IIOMF. 
DlARV for 18481 containing 12 pages of fae-titnUe from the Cnlendsr of the rich MSS. 
“ Hours" of the Duke of Anjou, styled King of Sully and Jerusalem ; also 24 pages of lliar), 
each illuniin.trcd with no el.iborate Border tnlieii from the same MS . and mi Illiimiii.tii'il 
Title. Inipcrial Rvo. 12* in a binding composed from the miniature pictures of the same MS. 

* *,* 1'fir Illuminated Calendar and Home Diary, far 18-15; copied from the Manuieript of 
■MW* /fours of Anne of Brittany.' 1 Imp. Huo. 42*. in emblazoned printing and bindlm^ 


JACKSON —THE PICTORIAL FLORA; 

Or, flrilMi Botany Delineated, in lAOfl biihogriiphic Drawings of all the Specie* of l-lowering 
Plants indigenous to Great Urilain ; illustrating the desi riptivc works on English Botany of 
Hooker,bimlle),SmUh,etc. Bv MissJaihson. 8vo. I5».cloth. 

JAMES.-A HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF EDWARD THE BLACK PRINCE, 

and of various Events coniict ted therewith, which m curreil durli g tlie llcign of Kdgriril 111. 
King of England. By G. P. R. •lames, Esq. 2d Edition. 2vois. foolscap bvo. with Mup, 15s. 

JAMES.—LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT FOREIGN STATESMEN. 

By G.P. K. James,Esq.,and K.E. Crowe, Esq. 5vols, foolscap 8vo.311*.cloth. 

JliBB (mSIIOP).—PASTORAL INSTRUCTIONS ON THE CHARACTER 

AND PRfNCIPbEH OF THE CfUMtCIl OF F.Ntrl.AND,#seleetcil from his former 
Publications. 11J John Jcl.h, D.l). F.U.S., late Bishop of l.imcnrk, Ardfcrt, mid Aghadoc. 
A New Edition. Foolscap Hvu. (is. cloth. 

By the same Author. 

PIETY WITHOUT ASCETICISM : or, the Protrsl.ini Kern pis. a Mun«il of Christlhn Faith 
nnd Practuc, selected from the Writings n! Si nngal, Cliarlea Ilnur, mot (Tnlwnrth , with 
corrections and occasional Note*. Second Edition. Fools^np Svu. fi« cloth. 

JEBll (BISHOP) AND KNOX (ALEXANDER).—THIRTY YEARS' COR- 

RESPONDENTE between John Jcbb, D.l) K R B., Hklmnwif bimerick, .Wilfrrt, /^Pindncjq 
and Alexander Knox, Esq. M R.I.A, Edited by the Rev. nlmrlup Forster, U D. ReelolBbf ■ 
Stlsted, EXhc.x, anil one of the Six I’rcnehers in thcCntbedriil of Christ, Canterbury, formerly 
Domestic Chaplain to Bishop Jcbb. 2d Elation. 2 vols. 8to. 2f^. cloth. 

LORI) JEFFREY.— CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

By Francis Jeffrey, now one of the Judges In the Court of Session In Scotland. 4vuls.Hvu. 
44*. cloth. 0 

JOHNSON.—THE FARMER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 

And DICTIONARY of RURAb AFFAIRS: embracing all the ret cut Discoveries in Agri« 
ruitursl Chemistry; adapted to the comprehension of unscientific Rrudups. By Cutliliert 
W. Johnson, Esq., F.ll.S. Barrister-nt-baw, Corresponding Member of the A|riculturul 
Society of KOnigsbcrg, and of the Maryland Horticultural Society, author of several ut the 
Prize Essays of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, and other Agricultural Works; 
Editor of tnc “ Farmcr'a Almatiack,” etc. Hvo. with Wood Engravings of the best and most 
improved Agricultural Implements, 21. Ill*, (.loth. 

KANE—ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY; 

Including the most Recent Discoveries nnd Applications of the Science to Medicine and 
Pharmacy, and to the Arts. By Robert Kane, M.D.M.R.l.A. Prtffesaorof Natural Philosophy 
to the lloyal Dublin Society. 8vo. with238 Woodcuts,24s.cloth. 

KATEU AND LAUDNEW.-A TREATISE ON MECHANICS. 

By CaptuinJtnter and Dr. loirdncr. New Edition. Foolscap #vo with Vignette Title, and 


By C.'aptainJtater and Dr. Joirdncr. New Edition. 
19 Platca, comprising 224 distinct figures, 6*. cloth. 


KEIGHT^EY.—OUTLINES OF HISTORY, 

From the Earliest Period. BytThomag Kelglitley, Esq 
* slilcrably improved. Foolscap 8vo., 0*. cloth; or 0*. fid. I 


Esq. NBW Edition, corrected and con* 
fid. bound. 








16 N'ClW WORKS AND NtW EDITIONS 

KIRBY AND SrENCE.—AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY: 

Or, Ele&tcnts of the Natural History of Insects: c<impri*iip an account of noxious ana 
useful Insects, of tholr Mrtam&phnscs, Food, Stratagems, Habitations, Societies, Motions, 
Noises, Hybernation, Instinct, etc. i,By W. Kirby, M.A. F.B.S, & L.S. Hector of Durham; 
and VVCKpence', Esq., F.ll.S. Sc L.S. 6tli Kdltiou, corrected and considerably enlarged. 
2 role. 8to. If. lit. M. iPuth. , 

• The first two volumes of the 11 introduction to T.ntamniagy" are picbfi*' fd at a separate 
wort, distinct from the third and fourth volumes, and, though much enlarged, at a consider¬ 
able reduction of price, in order that the numerous class aReaders who roiifine their study of 
inserts to that of their manners and ecunary#, nerd not be burthrned with the cost if. the 
technical portion of the work, relating to their anatomy , physiology, etc. 

KNOX (ALEXANDER). - REMAINS OF ALEXANDER KNOX, EtfQ. 

Of Dublin, M.ll.l.A.i containing Essays, chiefly explanatory, • "'Christian Doctrine; and 
C^fldcntlnl Letters, with Private Papers} fcgtrntivcof the Writer's Character, Sentiments, 

| and I,ife. 3d Edition. 4 vols. 8vif. 2f. 8s. elotn. A , 

LAING.—NOTES ON THE SCHISM FROM THE CHURCH OF ROME, 

railed the GERMAN CATHODIC CHURCH, instituted by J. Rouge nnd I. C/erzkl, in 
October 1SH, on occasion of the Pilgrimage to the Holy Coat at Treves. By S. Lnlng, Esq., 
author of V Notes of a Traveller,' 1 etc. 2d Edition. Foolscap Svb. 6s. cloth. 

LAING.—THE CHRONICLE OF THE KINGS OF NORWAY, 

From the Earliest Period of the History of the Northern Sen Kimts to tnc Middle of the 
Twelfth Century, commonly culled the llrlinskringln. Translated frnui the lcrlnndir of 
Snorro Sturleson, with Notes, and a Preliminary Discourse, by San net Doing, qntlior of 
“ Noteaof a Traveller,” etc. 3 vols. 8vo. 3m. cloth. 

LAfiW5.-«A TOUR IN SWEDEN - ' 

In 1838; comprising Observations on the Moral. Political,and EcouomiralStnteofthe Swedish 
Nation. By Samuel Doing, Esq. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

LAING.—NOTES OF A TRAVELLER 

On the Social and Political Stale of France, Prussia, Switzerland, Itnly, and other parts of 
Europe, during the present Century. By Samuel Daing, Esq. 2d Edition. 8vo. Ifix. elotli. 

LAINfc.—JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE IN NORWAY 

During the years 1834,1836, and 1831!; made with a view to inquire into the Rural nnd Politiral 
Economy at that Country, and the Condition of its Inhabitants. By Ssmuel Piling, Esq. 
2d Edition. 8vo. 14s. elotli. 

LANE (R. J )—LIFE AT THE WATER CURE: 

Or, a Month at Malvorji. A Diary of Facts and fancies. To which is milled the Sequel. 
By Richard J Dane, A H.A. Lithographer in Ordinary to llcr Majesty jind His llojnl High¬ 
ness Prince Albert. 8ro. with many Illustrations. [In the press. 

LANETON PARSONACE: 

A Talc for Children, on the practical use of the Church Catechism. By the Author of 
*• Amy Herbert, and •'Gertrude." Fep. 8vo. '[hi the press 

LAPLACE (TI1H MARQUIS DE).— THE SYSTEM OF THE WORLD. 

By M, Le Marquis Dc Laplace. Translated from the Freni h, and I'liiridnleil with Expl'iia- 
l> toi. Notes.' By the Rev. I^'nry II. llarte, F.T.C.D. M.il.l.A. 2 vols. Hvo. 24*. boards. 

L^RDNER’S-CABINET CYCLOPAEDIA; 

Comprising a Series of Original Works on History, Biography, PUrrature, the Jcicnccs, Arts, 
and .Manufactures. Conducted anil edited by.’>r. Darduer. 

The Scries complete in One Hundred and Thirty-three Volumes, 39/. ISr. The Works 
separately, Gt. per volumf. 

LARDNEiL—A TREATISE ON ARITHMETIC. 

By Dr. Lardner, DD.I). F.R.S. Foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Title, fi». elotli. , 

LARDNER.—r A TREATISE ON GEOMETRY, 

And its Application to the Arts, By Dr, Durdncr. Foolscap 8vo.,6s. cluth. 

LARDNER.—A TREATISE ON HEAT. 

By Dr. Lardner, PP.D. etc. Fcap. 8vo. with Vignette Title and Woodcuts, 6s. doth. 

LARDNER.—A TREATISE ON HYDROSTATICS AND PNEUMATICS. 

By Ur, Lardner. New Edition. Foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Title, Hr. cloth. 

LARDNER AND WALKER.—k MANUAL ON ELECTRICITY, MAG¬ 
NETISM, and MKTEOltOLOGY. By Dr. Lardner, LL D. F.H.8., and C. V. Walker, 
Secretary of the Electrical Society. 2 vols. foolscap 8vo., with Vignette Titles, 12s. elotli. 


L. E. L.—THE POETICAL WORKS OF LETITIA ELIZABETH LANDON. 

New Edition, 4 vols. foolscap 8vo. with Illustrations liy Howard, etc.28i. loth ; or bound 
in morocco, wjth gilt edges, 21. 4s. ,, 

• ’ & The following Works separately:— 

The IMPROVIRATRICK >- - - 10s. 6tP | The GOLDEN VIOLET - - ; Bis 64. 
The VENETIAN BRACELET 10s. M. | The TROUBADOUR - ■ - -lOs.Grf. 
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LEE —TAXIDERMY j 

Hr, the A« of Collecting. Preparing, and Mounting Objects of Natural History .gYor the me 
of Museums and Travellers. By Mrs. H.l<cc (lormeAy Mn.T, K. Oiwdkli), author of 
“ Mumulr* of Cuvier,’* etc. 6th Edition, Improvwl, with*mi acrount of it Visit to VVnltan 
Hail, and Mr. Waterloo's method of Preserving Animals. Fcap. 8vn. wlw Wooifciuts, 74 . 


Hail, and Mr. Waterloo's mej^od of Preserving Animals. Fcap. ttvn. «lif WoothiuH, 74 . 

LEE—ELEMENTS OF NATURAL HISTORY. * * 

For the Ihe of Schools anil Young Persons: comprising the Principles of Classification, 
interspersed with amusing and instructive original Accounts of the most remarkable Animals. 
By Mrs. R. Lee (formerly Mrs. J’. K. Buvilicb), author of “Taxidermy," “Memoirs of 
Cuvier," etc. 12mo. with AS Woodcuts, 7>-6dVbound. ^ 

LEERVItE (Slit GE(flU>E).— sAN APOLOGY FOR THE NERVES; 

m, their importnnee ngil Influence in Health and Disease. By Mr George Lcfrvre, M.D. 
author of “ The t,l(o « a Travelling Physic^y," “Thermal Comfort,” etc. l’oat Spo. 9*. 

LEMPlilEKE —A*CLASSICAL DICTIONARY; * 

Containing a roploos Account of all the Proper Names mentioned in Ancient Authors | with 
the Value of Coins, Weights, and Measures, used amongst the Greeks and llomnns; and a 
Chronological Talile. By T. Lmupridre, D D. 30th Kditiun, corrected. Hvo. 9s. cloth. 

LEREBOUItS (N.P.)-A TREATISE ON PHOTOCRAPHY ; • 

Containing the latest Discoveries appertaining to the llagnrrr^otvpe. Complied from Com* 
mnnicstlmis liy M.M. Daguerre and Aragn, and other eminent Men of Science. By N. V. 
Lerehours, Optician to the Observatory, Paris, etc. Translated by J. Egcrton. Post 8vo. 
with Plate, 7». firf. cloth. 


: Oliservatory, Paris, etc. Tran slated by j. Egcrton. Tost 8vo. 


ISSUE (C.H.' —MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF JOHN CONSTABLES 

”l. A. Composed chiefly of his Letters. HrC.il. LesliA, R.A. Second Edition,%lth fui 
Extracts from his Correspondence. Smnll’ lti^ v itli tu n Portraits (one from s new Shi 

Spring," engraved liy l.uvas, 21s. cloth. 


liy Mr. Leslie,) alld a plate of 


i further 
Sketch, 


LIFE OF A TRAVELLING PHYSICIAN, 

hrnm his first Introduction to Prartlvc ; lntludiiig Twenty Years’Wanderings throughout 
the grester part of Europe. By the late Sir George Lrfcvre, M.D. 3 vols. post 8»o. with 
coloured Fruntispleecs, 31s. lid. doth. ft 

LINDLEY.—INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY, 

By Prof J.Limiter, Ph D. F.R S.L.8. etc. 3d Edition, with Corrections and considerable 
Adilitiuus. 8vu. with Six Plates mid numerous Woodcuts, l Hi. cloth. 

LINDLEY.— FLORA MEDICA ; . # 

A Botanical Account of all the most Important Plants used in M^Urinc in different Parts of 
the VVurld. By John LiuiUe) , Ph.D. F.tl.S. etc. 8vo. IS*, cloth. 

LINDLEY.— A SYNOPSIS OF THE BRITISH FLORA, 

Arranged according to the Natural Orders. By Professor John Lluiltcy, Ph. D., F.RJj) , etc. 
Third Edit Inn, with numerous Additions and'Improvements, limn l*jy, (id loth. 

LINDLEY— THE THEORY OF HORTICULTURE; 


Gratcle ct Lntlnimiecrrptum. 

[In the ores*. 


ui is v -, rib i ntviv ■ vr nwrv i iuub i wns , 

Or, art Attempt to Explain the Principal Operations of Gardening upon Phvsiologirsl Prin¬ 
ciples. By John Liudfey, Ph.D. K.lt.S. 8vu. with Iliustrstious on Wood, llii^cloth. 

LINDLEY.— GUIDE TO THE ORCHARD AND KltcHfN CAREEN; • 

Or, an Account ot the most valuable Fruits and Vegetables cultivated in Groat Britain: with 
Knlcndars of the Work required In the Orchard and Kitchen Garden during every month in 
the Year. By George Lindley, C.M.11.S. milled liy Professor Lindley. 8vo. 16a. bniriis. 

LINWOOD (W.'i— ANTHOLOCIA OXONigNSIS ; * 

Slve, florilegiuni e iusibns pnetu-is diversorum iJvoiiieiialum Grtccls ct Latlnimiecrrptum. 
Curunte Gulirimo Linwood, M.A. ACdis Chrlsti Alummo. 8vo. [fa Die jiress. 

LLOYD.— A TREATISE ON LIGHT AND VISION. 

By the Rev. H. Lloyd, M.A., Fellow of Trln. Coll Dublin, 8vo. 5s. hoardsf 

LOIlIMEIl.- LETTERS TO A YOUNG MASTER MARINER. 

tin some Subjects conneeted with his Calling. By Charles Iprinter. 3d edition. 12mo. 
with an Appendix, fit. G d. cloth. 

LOUDON (MRS.)— THE LADY’S COUNTRY COMPANION; 

Or, liow to Enjoy a Country Life Rationally. By Mrs. Loudon, author of ‘‘Gardening for 
Ladles,” etc. New Edltiuu. Foolscap 8ro., with an Engraving on Steal, and Illustrations on 
W ood, 7s. lid. cloth. 

I.OUDON (J. C.)—SELF INSTRUCTION , „ 3 j . , , ,, . 

For Young Gardeners, Foresters, Baillfls, Land Stewards, ]utd Fiinners j in Arithmetic 
Bunk-keeping, Geometry, Mensuration, Practical Trigonometry, Menhsnics, ’Land-Survey¬ 
ing, Leveling, Planning and Mapping, Architectural Drawing, and lsomrtrlcal Projection 
and Perapeetlvei with Examples shewing their sMillcations to Horticultural and Agrlcnl- 


For Young Gardeners, Foresters, Baillfls, Land Stewards, ]utd Farmers j In Arithmetic 
Bunk-keeping, Geometry, Mensuration, Practical Trigonometry, MeMianics,’Land-Survey¬ 
ing, Leveling, Planning and Mapping, Architectural Drawing, and lsomrtrlcal Projection 
and Perapeetlvei with fixam|)les shewing thelr^ajgilii.atlona^to Horticultural^and Agrlcul- 


purpuicis By fhe lute J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. rl.S. etc. V llh a Portni 
Memoir by Mrs. Loudon, ,Bvo. with Wood Engravings,f*. M,«loth. 


With a Portrait of Mr.laiudon, 


D 







LOUDON.—AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF TREES 


SHRUB6: 


Being tfit n Arboretum et FruJieetum Hrituniilcuni" abridged: containing the llsrily Tree* 


with til dr 1* rnuagatioit, Culture. aritLUsoH m tile Arts ; and with Kngrnvliign of newly all the 
Specu*. For cue nae of Nursery-nun, Gardener#, and Forjutcru. By J.G. Loudon, F.L.S. cte. 
Hr*, with upwards of 2fcHl Eiif(iiviiii'« on Wood, SI. lUi. I'lnlli. , 

The Original Work j a New Killtlon, in 8 vols. 8vo. with above 4(10 8 vo. Plates of Trees, and 
up* aril* of 25W) Woodcuts, 1(1/. cloth. 

LOUDON.— AN ENCYCLOPEDIA -OF GARDENING; 

( ' Presenting In one systematic view, the History and Present State of Gardening In all Coun¬ 
tries, anil It* Theory and Practice in Groat Britain: with the | ’nnagement of the Kltelien 
Garden, the Flower Garden, Laying-out Grounds, etrC> By J. C. Loudon, K-I-.S. etc. - new 
JCditiou, enlarged and much liniiruved. Hvo. with nearly 1000 hi graving* on Wood, 2/. Jill, 
r^oth. f »»,_ 

LOUDON.— AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF AGRICULTURE ;‘ 

Comprising the Theory and Practice o! the Valuation, Tranafer, Laying-ont, Improvement, 
and Management of Lauded Property, and of the cultivation and economy of the Anlinnl and 
Vegetable productions of Agriculture, including all the latest 'approvement*; n general 
History of Agriculture in all countries; a -statistical slew of Its present state, svitli 
suggestions for Its future progress In the British Isles; and a Supplement, bringing down 
the work to the year 1844. By J. C. Loudon, F'.L.G.Z. and 11.8.etc. Fifth Edition. Hvo. with 
upwards of UUD Engravings ou Wood, by Brauston, 21. 1U«. L-iuth. 

The Supplement, with 65 Engravings, 5s. sewed. 

LOUDON— AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF PLANTS; 

txak*'”luilingaU the Plants which arc now found in, or have iieen introduced into,Great Britain } 
"givingVheir Natural History, aiw'niniinnieil by such Descriptions, Kiiginvcd Figures; and 
Elementary Details, ns mav enable a lu-giinicr, who is a mere English render, to discover the 
name of every Plant which he may find in'-Tflower, and acipure all the information respecting 
it whit h is Useful and Interesting. The Specific Characters by an Eminent Botanist; the 
Drnwings by J. 1). C. Sowcrby, F.L.S. A new Edition 08411, with a new Supplement, com¬ 
prising cvny desirable pnrtii ulnr respecting nil tlie Plants nrigiunted in, or introduced into, 
Britain between Hie first publication of the work, in 1829, and January 1840; with a new 
General Index to the whole work. Edited by J. Cl. Loudon, prepared hy VV. II. Baxter,.lun., 
and revised by George Don, F.L 8 .; and 8IHI new Figures of Plants, on Wood, trom Draw lugs 
by J. D. C. Sowcrby, F.L.S Hvo. with nr arly ] 0,000 Wood Engravings, 7J*> (id. cloth. 

*»* The U«t Supplement, *epnrofr/y, Hvo. 15s. cloth. 

LOUDON.— AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF COTTAGE, FARM, AND VILLA 

ARCHITECTURE nod FURNITURE. Containing Designs fur Cottages, Villas, I-arm 
Houses, Farmeries, Country Inns, Public House*, I'uiuchinl M-hools, etc.; with the requisite 
Fitthivs-up, Fixtures,('.ml Furniture, and appropriate Olhecs, Gardens, mid Garden Si onery. 
each Design m eoiiipHiiied hy Anulvticnl mid Critical Remarks illu-.trativr of the Principles 
of Architectural Science uiiiITunIu on ninth it is romposed, mill General Estimates of the 
Expense. By J.C. Loudon, F.L.S. etc. New Edition, corrected, with a Supplement Coiitnin- 
iil^ 180 additional pages ot letter-press, and nearly 3<J0 new engravings. Hvo. with more than 
2U00Kii£‘nvimf‘on Wood, (i.’is. elntii. 

*,* The Supplement, $rptirf/tt'ly t Hvo. 7». G J. sewed. 

LOUDON.— H0RTUS Bf-ITANNICUS: 

A Catalogue of nil the Plants indigenous to or introduced into Britain. The 3d Edition, 
l4tli a N/w Supplement, Jirepared, under the dircetlnn of J. C. Loudon, hy W. li. Baxter, 
V and revised hy George Don, F.L.S. Hvo. 31s.fid. cloth. 

The Supplement ie/i«TnfcIv, Hvn. 2s. fid. sewed. * 

The later Supplement tfftnairly % Hvo. 8 ». heyjerl. 

LOUDON.— THE SUPURBAN GARDENER AND VILLA COMPANION: 

Comprising the Clioli e of a Villa or Suburban Residence, or ot a situation on which to form 
one; Vne Arrangement and Furnishing of the House; and the l.nying-out. Planting, and 
general Management of the Garden nuu Grounds; the whole adapted for Grounds from one 
licnh to fifty acres mid upwards in extent. Intended tor the Instruction of those who know 
little ot Gardening or Rural Adairs, nod more particularly for the use of Ladies. By J.C. 
Loudon, F.L.S., ete. Hvo. with above 3U0 Wood Engravings, 2tlt. cloth. 

LOUDON. -HORTUS UGNOSUS LONDINENSIS; 

Or, a Catalogue of ntL the Ligneous Plants cultivated iii the ilcighlioiirhood Of London. To 
which are added their usual Price* li. Nurseries. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. etc. Hvo. 7». G d. 

I.OW.-ON LANDED PROPERTY, AND THE MANAGEMENT OF ESTATES; 

Comprehending the Relation* between Landlord and Tenant, and the Principles nnd Forms 
> of Leases; of Farm-buildings, Kivlosurcs, Drains, Emhanknieiits, Roads, and other flu rid 
Works, Minerals, and Woods. By David Low, Kso. F R. 8 .E. etr., author of •* Elements 
of Practical Agriculture," efc. Hvo. with numerous Wood Engravings, 21s. cloth. 

LOW.- -ON THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

comprehending the Natural and Economical History of the Species nml Breeds; Illustrations 
of the Properties of Exterpiil Form ; and Observation* no the Principle# and Practice of 
Breeding. By Bllvtd Low, Esn., Ft R.S 14. Professor of Agriculture in tho University of 
Edinburgh, etc. t author of “Elements of Practical Agriculture," etc. Hvo. with Engraving* 
on Wood, 25*. cloth. « - * 











PRINTED PUR."MESDUS, LONGMAN, AN|> CO* 10- 

A)W.—THE BREEDS OF THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALS OF GREAT 

BHITAIN described. By Dnpiil Low, Esq. K.H. 8 .K., Professor of Agriculture in the Univer¬ 
sity of Edinburgh,_etc. etc. The Pinter iroio drawings Lj VV. Nicholson, Tl.SA., reduced 
from it Series of Oil Paintings, cxrtiited for the A grirureimil Museum of the University of 
Edinburgh, by W. Sliiuls, II..S.A. 2 voir. ntl.isqmut*, villi 91 pistet ui Auiusli. beautifully 
coloured after Nature, IB/. 1 %. hnlf-boutid in morocco. w • 

• Or in four Krparatc portions, «s follow:— 1 ® 

The OX. 1 Vol. atlas quarto, with 22 Plates, i The HOUSE. 1 Vnl. atlas quarto, with 8 
price ti/ hit (id half-hound liunm-eo. | Plates, price ill. half-bound nioioceo. 

The S11KKP. 1 Vol. atlas quartc* with 21 | The HOG. I Vol. atlas quarto, with 5 Plates, 
Plates, price Of. IB,.lid. halt-bound morocco. I • price 21. 2s. half-bound morocco. _ 


LOW.—ELEMENTS CJF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE; 

(•miprchending the Cultivation oiMutits, the Husbandry of the Domestic Animals, and the 
Ei onomy nf the Farm.tplly David Lou, Ksq. FJt.S.K., Professor of Agriculture In the Uni— 
i i-raitr of Edinburgh. 4th’ Edition, with .Uti.'uEtiouk und Additions. Bun. with abefe 200 
Wuuilcut^ 21* i Ufa, w 

MACAULAY. -CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS CONTRIBUTED TO 

The KlUNUUllGlJ REVIEW. By the Right Hou.Thomas Bablugtou Macaulay, M.P. 
ltd Edition, 3 veils. tivo.dtis. eluth. 

MACAULAY.—LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. • 

By the Right Honorable Thomas Babingluu Macaulay, M.P. 7th Edition. Ctowii Bvo. 
Ids. (id. i loth. 


. AGRICULTURE? 

the Husbandry of the Domestic Animals, and the 
<|. FJt.S.K., Professor of Agriculture in the Uui- 
t^tyuEtiouk und Additions, tty)- with abc 0 o 200 


7tb Edition. Ctowii Bvo. 


MACK.AY (CHARLES',.—THE SCENERY AND POETRY OF THE ENGLISH 

m iStM'.S j a Summer Ruinlile. Bt Ch.irli s Mntkay, Ksq. .uiilior of “ Legends of the Isles,’' 
w A* The Sal it iniiitnne," “ The Thames and its Tributaries,” etc. Bvo. with benuti(u>j’_V Vd 
Tlngriivings trnui Original Sketi lua. • [JAif ready. 

MACKENZIE—THE PHYSIOLOGY Cfc VISION. 

By W Mm kenxie, M D., I.ectuivr ou the Eye in the University of Glasgow. 8 vo. with 
Woodcuts, Ills.fid. boards. 


MACKINNON.— THE HISTORY OF CIVILISATION. 

lly Wiu. Alexander Maekiniion, F.Il.S. M.P. For Lyininglan- 2 vols. Sio. Sts. cloth. • 

MACKINTOSH (SIR JAMES). —THE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE. 

By the Right lion !sii James Murkintn-h. Reprinted from the Cabinet C; t lop.rdia. mid 
intended tor a Pn sent-Book nr School Prize, l-'oolsuip Bvo. with Portrait, os. cloth ; or 
bound in vellum gilt (old style),#*. 

MACKINTOSH’S (SIR JAMES) MISCELLANEOUS WORKS; 

including his Contributions to The EDINBURGH REVIEW. Edited by Robert James 
Mai killtnah, Esq. .'j vols. Bvo. 42,. i loth. 

MACKINTOSH, ETC. -THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. • 

Hi Sir James M.n kin tosh; W. Wallace, Ksq.; and Llobcit Bell, Esq. If vols JTaulacnpSvo. 
with Vignette Titles, 8/. cloth. 

M'CULLOCII.— THE LITERATURE OF POLITICAi ECONOMY? 

Ileiug a Classified c-itnlugutr ol the principal Works in the illllerenl departments of Politlrnl 
Kconnmv, inteispi rsed with liisturical. Critical, and Bio^nphicnl NotiAs. UyA. It. t- 
M‘l'id|o( li, Ksq. dvn. 14s. cloth. ^ '• 

MTULLOCit (J. 11.)-AN ACCOUNT, DESCRIPTIVE, AND STATISTICAL, 

of the Uliri'ISli KMl'inE, exhibiting its Ffttent, Phvsiral Cupnrtacs, Popiilution, Industry, 
and Civil and Religious liislilutions. By J. R. M’Cullueh, Jjpq. 3d Edit ion eorreeted, 
m]nrged, mid greatly nnpnmd. 2 thn k vols. H^i- [/« fie prat. 

M'CULLOCII. —A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICAL 

INFLUENCE OF TAXATION AND THE FUNDING SYSTEM. By J. .It. M'Culloeh, 
Esq. Bvo IS, eluth. 

M'CULLOCII.- A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL, AND 

HISTORICAL, of the various. Countries, Places, and Principal Nntura) Objects in the World. 
DyJ.lt. M’Culloeh, Ksq. A new Edition. 2 vols. Nvo. with Six large Maps, 4f. cloth. 

* • The new Article! arc printed te pur at fly at a Supplement to the farmer Edition. They 
comprise a Jolt account of the preteut itate of the United King dipt, the Oregon Teir i- 
tmy,etc. Hno. bi. tensed. 

M'CULLOCII. —A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL, AND* 

IIISTOIIIOAL, OK COMMENCE, AND COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. By J. It. 
JVrCulloch, Esq. A New Kditiou, eorreeted, enlarged, and improved. Bvo. with Maps 
mid Plans, 50». cloth; or 55s. strongly hair-hound lu russla, with flexible back, 
k * Tils Edition, which hat been carefully corrected, eumpritet, betldet the New Tariff, 
fie new Arts relfltiny to Bunking, the Sugar Trade, Navigation and Cut toms, the hiring of 
Seamen, ete.t audit further enriched with valuable information J rotn all parti of the world. 

A SUPPLEMENT, for the use of tho purchasers of the last Ei’itmn, Bvo. price Bs. 6d. sewed. 










MAITLAND {DR. CHARLES).— THE CHURCH IN THE CATACOMBS s 

A Description of the primitive Church In Rome, Ulna tinted by Its Sepulchral Remains. 
By Charles Maitland, U.D. T r o. with very numerous Engravings on Wood. 

* {Nearly ready. 

, MAUCDT (MllS.)— CONVERSATIONS ON THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

For the Use ol Children. By Mrs Alnrcet, author of “ Conversation* on '.'Uentistry," etc. 
Sd Edition, with Additions. 18mo. As.cloth. 

MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY; 

In which the Kleiucnts of llial biicure v\re fainilinrly Explained uud Illustrated by Expert* 
aieuts. 15th Edition, enlarged ami corrected. 2 vola. loulscapHvu. It*, cloth. 

MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON NATUR/f- PHILOSOPHY ; < 

in which tlio Klrmcnts of that Science Arc iamiiiarly explained, and adapted to the ronipre- 
HXnslun of Yutitig t’eraons. lUth Edltiud, cr'nrged and corrected. Fean. Hvo. with 23 Plates, 
111*, (id. cloth. r 

MAItCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY! 

In wliii h the Elements ut that Science arc familiarly oxplulncd. 7th Edition,revised and 
enlarged. Foolscap Hvo. 7s. Gd. cloth. ’ 

MARCET -CONVERSATIONS ON VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY; 

Comprehending the Klcuients of Botanv, with their application to Agriculture. 3d Edition. 
Foolscap Svu. with l-our Plates, Us. cloth. 

MARCET. —CONVERSATIONS FOR CHILDREN; 

< Land and Water, 3d Edition revised and corrected. Foolscap Hvo.,with coloured. Alnl 
shewing the comparative Altitude of Mountains, fit. lid. cloth. " 

MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON a LANGUAGE, 

For Children. By Airs. Marcel, author of “ Willy's Grammar,’'etc. 18mo.4i.Gd. cloth. 

MARCET— THE CAME OF GRAMMAR, 

With a Book of Conversations, shewing the Rules of the Came, and affording Examples of 


MARCET.—WILLY'S GRAMMAR; 

Interspersed with Stories, and intended for the Use of Roy*. By Mra. Marect. author of- 
“ Mary’s Uriunmur," etc. New edition. lHmo. 2, bd. cloth. ' 

**A sow, d and simple murk far the earliest age,.”—Quarterly Review. 

MA RCET.—LESSONS ON ANIMALS, VEGETABLES, AND MINERALS. 

By Mra. Marect, author of •• Conversations on Chemistry," etc. New Edition 13ino 
cloth. " " 

MARGARET RUSSELL: 

An Autr'dograplly. In one volume. [In the press. 

MARRIACE CIPT. 

By a Mother. A legacy to her Children. Post Svu. 5*. cloth, with gilt edges. 

I’A'llitYAT 1 (CAPT).—1 HE MISSION; 

Ur, Scenes in Afrietl. Written for Young People. By Captain Marryat. O.B., author of 
“Peter Simple,” 11 Mas ter man Hcudy,” “The Settlers In Cllmulu l ' , etc. 2 vols. fean. 
Hyp. 12s. cloth. 1 

MARRYAT (CAPT./—THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. 

WrltUj fur Young People. By Captain Marryat, C.D, author at “Peter Simple," 

“ Mastermuii Heady,”etc. 2 vola. fcnp.Nvo. 12s. ilotli. 

MAKHYAT (CAPT.)—MASTERMAN READY; 

Ur, the Wn, ck of the Pneific. Written for Young People, By Captain Marryat, C.ll. author 
ol “Peter Simple,” etc. 3 vola. fcap.8vo.with numeious Engravings on Wood, 22s. (id. cloth. 
*«• The volumes, sepurdfe/g, 7».6d. each, cloth. 

*' The heel of Robinson Crusoe’s numerous descendants, and one vf the most captivating of 
modern children's kooks. The only danger is, lest parents thuuld dispute wi tk their children 
the possession of it. Quarterly Review. 

•MAUNDER.—THE TREASURY, OF KNOWLEDGE, 

And LIBRARY of REFERENCE. By Samuel Maunder. Kith Edition, revised throughout 
and enlarged. Foolscap Hro., with two Frontispieces, lOj. cloth; bound in roan, wlfli gilt 
edges, 12s. 

**» The principal content! of the present new and thoroughly revised edition of “ The Trea¬ 
sury of Knowledge," ate—a nets and enlarged English Uictionaty, with a grammar, Verbal 
Distinctions, and gMenkses, a note Universal Gnxetteer, a compendious Classical Dictionary, 
an Analysis of History gnd Chronology, a Dictionary of Law Terms, a new Synopsis of the 
lirltlsh Peerage ; and various useful tabular Addenda. 
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Launder.—the Locraphical treasury: 


Consisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of all 
Aifes and Nations, from the Ear 

tlonary of Universal Biography. By Samuel Maunder 5th Edition, revised 'throughout, 
and containing a copious Supplement, brought (lonu to 1845. Foolscap. 8vo. with Froutis • 
piece, 10s. cloth i bound In cyan, with gilt edges, 12*. * j 

MAUNDER.—THE SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY TREASURY : *< 

A New and Popular Encyclopedia of Selcnre and the Belles Leltres; includltigaU Branches 
of Science, anu every Subject annnected with literature and Art. The whole written In a 
familiar style, adapted to the comprehension of all persons desirous of acquiring information 
on the subjects comprised In tlie work, nud nfso ndnpteil for n Manual of convenient BcCtjr- 
eiu e to the mute instr4|te<l. Bv Samuel Maunder. 4tu Edition. Feap.Ovo. with Frontispiece, 
'♦Or. cloth, bound in roan, wltli ydt edges, 12*. 

MAUNDER.—THE TREASURY OF HSTORY; 

Comprising a General Introiiuctory Outllf# of Universal History, Ancient and Mode'll, and 
a Series of separate Histories of every principal Nation that exists) developing their Rise, 
Progress, and Present Condition, tlie Moral anil Social Character of their respective 
Inhabitants, their Religion, Manners, and Customs, etc. etc. Bv Samuel Maunder. 2d Edit, 
FV.vp Hvu. wltli Frontispiece, Kir. cloth; bound in man, with gilt edges, 12s. 

MAUNDER.—THE UNIVERSAL CLASS-BOOK: 4 

A new Series of Reading Lessons (original and selected) for Every Day In the Year. With 



MAUNDER.— THE UNIVERSAL CLASS-BOOK: 4 

A new Sarics of Reading Lessous (original and selected) for Every Day Id the Year. With 
(juustinns fur Examination. By Samuel Maunder, uuthurof "TheTreasury of Knowledge,'’ 
etc. 2d Edition, revised. 12mo. 6 s. bound. 

MICHELET (J).— PRIESTS, WOMEN, AND FAMILIES. 

By J. Michelet. Translated from I lie Freni h (third edition), with the Author’s permission, 
‘*by C. Cocks, B.L. Professor of the Lit mg Languages in the Royal Colleges of Frano^Wrv 
Editions. Post 8to. i)r. cloth, lliuio. Is. 4rf. sewed. * 4 

MICHELET (J.)— THE PEOPLE. 

By M. Michelet, Member ut the Institute of Trance, etc. Translated, with the approbation 
of the Author, lit C. Cocks, B.L. Professor of the Living Languages in the lloyal Colleges 
of France. New Edition. Post Hvu. Ur. cloth, ltiiiio 1*. tid. xcwud. 

V Mr. Cocks'» nut ho lined translations of Michelet's ** Priests, Women, and Families," 
and t,, J'he I’unjWr," in our ml. l(tm u. 3,. (id. rloth. * 

MICHELET AND QUINET.-THE JESUITS 

lly J. Michelet, Member of the Institute of Franrc | and E. Quinct, of the College of 
France. Tniiihlnti.il, with tlie Authors' approbation, by C Corks, B L. Professor of the 
Living Languages m tlie Koval Colleges of France, lfiiuo. uniform with the authorised editions 
of Michelet's “ Priests, Women, and Families," anil "The People." [Nearly nndg. 

M1GNET(M.)- ANTONIO PEREZ AND PHILIP II. OF SPAIN. 

lty M Migurt, Member of tlie Institute of France, Perpetunl SceriTarv of the Academy of 
MTpiil and i’ulitii ul Huriircs, etc. Translated by C. Cm. Us, B.L. Professor of the Living 
Languages iu the Rnyul Colleges of France. Post Hvo. Us- cloth. a 

MILES fW.)—' THE HORSE’S FOOT, '* * 

And How to Keep it Sound. By William Miles,Esq. Ruj„l 8vo.with Engravings, 7*. cloth. 

MlLNEIl (REVS. J AND I.) — THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF 

r.KRIST. By the Rci. Joseph Milner, A.M, With Add It'Bus and Corrections by toe 3lV* 
Rev. Isuu^Milner, U.U. F’.lt.S. A New Edition. 4 vnls. Hyo. 21. Bt. boards. 

MOIIIJN L \L.-THE LIFE OF THE AMIR DOST MAHOMED KHAN OF 

C ABDUL. By Mo'iun Lai, Knight of the Persian Order of the Hun ; lately attach^ to thu 
Mission at Ciilniul -, author of " Travels in thu Punjab, AHglia iRstun," etc. Hvo. witli nume¬ 
rous Portraits. ® [2 nuf*. iti the press. 

MONTAUBAN (MRS. K >-A YEAR AND A DAY IN THE EAST; 

Or, Wanderings over Laud iiinl Sea. By Mrs. Eliot Montuub.ui. Tost Hvo. ;■ cloth. 

MONTGOMERY’S (JAMES) POETICAL WORKS. • 

New and only complete Edition. With some additional Poems and Autobiographical 
Prefaces. Collected unit edited hy Mr. Montgomery. 4 vnls. foolscap Hvo. with Portrait, and 
seven other Plates, 20*. cloth; bound iu morocco, 1/. 1(1*. 

MOORE.— THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. 

From the earliest Kings ol tlist Realm, down to its latest Chief, By Thomas Moore, Esq. 

4 vols. foolscap Hvo , with Vignette Titles, 24*. clytll. 

MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS; 

Containing the Author’s rerent Introduction and Notes. Complete In one volume, uniform 
with Lord Byron's Poems. With a New Portrait, bv George Richmond, engraved in the line 
manner, and a View of Slopertoti Cottage, the Residence of the "net, bv Thomas Crcswick, 
A.ll.A, Medium 8vo If. 1*. cloth; or 42*. bound In morocco, by Heyday. 

••• A|so, an Edition In 10 vol*. foolscap Svo. Vlth Portrait, and 19 Plates, 2f. 10*. cloth; 
morocco, 4f.nl 0*. 

t • 










4 NEW WORKS AND NEW 


ITIONS 


MOOltE’S LALLA ROOKH. ~AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. • 

K'rwriFditinu. Medium 8 vu. illustrated with 13 fine Engravings, 21*. cloth i morocco, 85*.; 
with lm%i Prouf PI kick, 35* cloth. 

MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

Npw Ivjjtmu. 1 'ooIhi ftp 8 vo. with 4 Plateii, by W entail. UOf. tid. clothj or 14#« luvuiiil in 
mororro. q • ^ 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 

Illustrated l>» l). llwliic, U A. Imp 8 vo with 101 Designs, engraved oil Steel, 31 3i. 
bnanlii j or -If )4ir 6 d bound in morroi on, lit Heyday. Tri.iof (only SOU copies 

printed, of which a few remain), 6 f. 3*. bdVtds. 

«* India Proof* before letters of the 101 Design*, on QuarteOM'olombier, in Port/nliu 
(mtv 2j copies printed, of which a Jew remain j, 3U. UltM § 

India Proof* before letter* of the ill Laraa Design*, an QuartA* Colombler, In Portfolio 
.(only Hcopie* printed, of wAtrA a few remuJK/Mil, 18 *. 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. * • 

New Kililiuu. Vcap. 8vn. with Vignette Title, 10*. cloth t bound lit morocco, 13*. Gd. 

MORAL OF FLOWERS (THE). 

3d Edition, ^loyal 8 vo. with 24 beautifully coloured Engravings, If. 10*. half-bound. 

MORTON.— A VETERINARY TOXICOLOGICAL CHART, 

CnntHining those Agents known to muse Death in the llorsc , with the Symptoms, Antidotes, 
Action on the Tissues, and Tests. By IV. J. T. Morton. 12uio. dr. in case; 8 s. Gd.on rollers. 

MORTON.— A MANUAL OF PHARMACY, • « 

Jjorjhe Student in Vetenmrj Medieiiie, containing the Suhstanees employed at the Horal 
ttmUmj College, with nn Vllen^it ut their Classification, and the PlmrmuLOpiein of Inat 
Institution. By W. J. T. Morton. 3d Edition, 12mo. I Os. cloth. 

MO.SELE\—ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 

By the ller. II.Mosclev, M.A , Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King’s 
College, I.o ml on ; being the First Volume nt the Illustrations of Science by the Professors 
of King’s College. Fcup. 8 ro. with nuincrouK Woodcuts, Hj. cloth. 

MOSELEY. —THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF ENGINEERING AND 

ARCHITECTURE, By the Her 11. Moseley , M.A. P.U.S., Professornt Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy m King's College, London; and author of Illustrations of Praetiud 
Mechanics,” etc. thru, with Woudeuts and Diagrams, If.4,. cloth. 

MOSIIEIM’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 

Aliment and Modern. Translated, with copious Notes, l»y James Murdoch, P.D. Edited, 
wllff Additions, by llrurg Hoames, M.A. llectorof Stsplclord-Tiiwney, Essex. New Edition, 
revised, and continued to the present time 4 volt. Kvu. 48*. cloth, 

MULLER.— INTRODUCTION TO A SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM OF MYTHOLOGY. 

By fl tJ. Mttller, author of “The History and Antiijullirs ot the Doric Race," ete. Trnus. 
lute.”fruiu|lic Uif mail by John Leiteli. 3vo. uiulnrm with “ Muller’s Dorians,” 12 *. cloth. 

MURRAY.— AN ENCYCUDPJEDIA OF CEOCRAPHY; 

Comprising a complete DemViptiou of the Karth: exhibiting its Relation to the llenTCUlv 
Bodies, Its Physical Structure, the Nuturul History of each Country, and the Industry, Coni’. 
4 ? I . ,«E, Political institutions and Civil and Social State of all Nations By Hugh Murray, 
CT.U.S.E.i assisted in Astriiftomr, ete. bv Professor Wallace; Geology, ete. by Professor 

. a.ita.i.l nl. V It.. Ui. Vv 1 '/^.J_ ..a.. I... ItT S5V • _ wt 


Edition, with Supplement, bringing down the Statistical Information contained in the Work, 
to l^reiubcr 1813 s wit* 82 Maps, drawn Sidney Hall, and upwards of 1,1100 other 
Engravings on Wood. 8 ^. 31. cloth. 

NECIvERJlE SAIJSSURE. —PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION; 

Or, Commlerations on the Course of IJfe. Translated and Abridged from thy French of 
Mudsme Nceker De fsaussure, by Miss Holland. 3 vola. foolscap 8 vo, l'J*. 0<1. doth. 

•a* Separately, volt. I. and 11. 12*. i oal. III. fc. fid. 

NESRIT ( A.)^A TREATISE ON PRACTICAL MENSURATION ; 

Containing the most approved Methods of drawing Geometrical Figures; Mensuration of 
Superficies; Land Surveying; Mensuration of Solids; the Use ot the Carpenter's Rule: 

, Timber Measure, ate. By A. Ni shit. 12tU Edition. 12iuo. with uearly 300 Woodcuts. C* 

bound. 

r KEV. yth Edition. 12mo. 5*. bound. 

NEWELL (REV.R.II.)-THE ZOPLOCY OF THE ENGLISH POETS, 

Corrected by the Writing* of MoJern Naturalists. By the Rev. R. H. Newell, Rector of 
Little Hornvead. (cap. 8 vo. with Engravings on Wood, 5*. Gd., eloth. 

" This Inter tiling little volume hat for it* object the pointing out tome of the tnorrpromi- 
nent passage* which our Knglith poet* have erred with respert to the structure and habit* 
of animal*. Bird i, reptile*, and mumumlia, are mrceiiivrly spoken of by tip- author, and 
practical errunjeUb regard to them are held up to the light of modern science. A* a note¬ 
book for correcting folia imprrttiuni, antPthe imparting sound one*, Mr, Sewell’* work will 
be found woeful in Is* education of young people.” —AtTien^ura. • 
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NICOLAS—THE CHRONOLOCY OF HISTORY 

Containing Tables, Calculiitnins, nmi Statements iiirtlspciii 

Uiutn>L.nl L'.i. ..... I ..I II.n-l. \.... 


Sir Harris Nicolas, K.C. M.G. Second Edition, corrected throughout. 


Containing Tables, Calcultiinius, and Statements Indispensable for aarcrtainlnuthc Dates of 
Historical Events, ami of Public nod Private Dneumegts, from the Earliest Period to the 
Prcsciit Time. I\y Sir Harris Nicolas, K.C. M.U. Sccoiid Edition, corrected throughout. 
Foolscap 8vo. with Vignctte^l'itle, fit. cloth. * } q 

ORDNANCE MAPS (THE), AND PUBLICATION OF THE GEOLO-' 

GICAL SUllVIiY OF THE UNITED KING DOM.-Messrs. Longman and Co. have been 
appointed bv the Hoard of Ordnance Agents f ir the sale of the Maps of the Ordnance Sor- 
\ry nl Great Brltain. Also, sole Agents lor Abe sale of the Maps. Scetionii, ami Hooks of 
the Geologienl Survey nt the Unlti'd Kingdom, and of the Museum ot Economic G>ol^;y, 
under the Chief Commissioner of Her Majesty's Woods, Works, and Laud He venues. W 

I *•* Complete detailed Catfaagues of both Series may be bad on application. 

OWEN. — LECTURE^ ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY AND PMY8I- 

OIjOGYAJF TnRRNVERTHIrilATF; ANrelALS, delivered at the RoyalCollege of Surgeon* 
Iti 181!) ' By Richard Owen, F R.S. Hunlertnii Professor to the College. From Notes taken 
by Willinm While Cooper, M.R.C.S. and revised hy Professor Owen. With Glossary and 


•** A Second and concluding Volume, being the hectares 'on Vertehrata < delivered by 
Prof eesar Owen daring the last session, it preparing foi pnblicalAsu. 

PARABLES (THE). 

The Parables of Our Lord, richly Illuminated with appropriate Hnrder% printed In Colours, 
and In Blsrk and Gold j with a Design from one of the early German engravers. Square 
_ •fnotsinp Hvo., uni form In sue with the “Sermon on the Mount,’' Sis., in massive carved 
^ binding; or .10,. bound in morocco, by Hayday. [Just reSj0. 

PARKER.—DOMESTIC DUTIES; • * 

Or, Instructions to Young Married Ladies on the Management of their Households and the 
Regulation of their Conduct in the various Relations and Duties of Married Life. By Mr*. 
W. Parkes. Stli Edition. Foolscap Hvo. lit. cloth. 

rARNELL.—A TREATISE ON ROADS; 

Wherein the Principle, on which Hoads should be made arc explained and Illustrated bytbe 
Plans, Specifications, and Contracts made use of by Thomas Telford, Esq. on the Holyhead 
Rond. Hy the Right Hun. Sir Henry Pnrnelt, Dart., Iluu. Memb. lust. Civ. Eng. London. 
Second K'dition, grently enlarged. 8vo. with 0 large Plates, If. Is. doth. 

PATON (A. A.)—SERVIA, T$E YOUNCEST MEMBER OF THE EUROPEAN 

FAMILY; or, a Residence In Belgrade, and Trnvels through the Highlands and AV< Mid¬ 
lands of the interior, during the veara 1H43 anil 1844. By Andrew Archibald Pafen, Esq. 
Post Hvo. with portrait and plate, lit. doth. • 

fly th- same Author. 

THE MODERN SYRIANS; or, Native Society in Damascus, Aleppo, and the Mountains of 
the Druses. Post Hvo. Ill*, iid. doth. 

PEARSON.—AN INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY: 

By the Rev W. Pearson, LL.D.F.Il S. etc. Rector of South Kilworth, Lcu-CMtrrshirc, and 
Treasurer to the Astronomical Sot lety of Loudon. 2 vols.4to.witk Plates, Jl. ] s. boards. 


PEDESTRIAN AND OTHER REMINISCENCES AT HOME AMD AB r>rt *D. 

WITH SK ’ TCHKS OF COUNTRY LIFE. By St Iviuiu». # Posl8vo., with Frontlsplcc ud 

Vignette itle, lilt, lid cloth. 

FEROIN ALT,.-THE ANATOMY OF THE HORSE ; * 

Embracing' the Structure ut the Foot. Hy VV, l’eri.ivull, M.R.C.S. 8vo. If. elotlf. 

PEIUTVALL.— HIPPOPATHOLOCY: • 

A Systematic Treatise on the Disorders and Lameness of the Horse; with tlirtTModern and 
must approved Methods of Cure; embracing the Dactrinis of the English anil F'rench Velerl* 
nary Schools. By W. Perejvall, M.R.C.S., Veterinary Surgfou in the F'irat Life Guard*. 
!i vols.Hvo. Vol. 1, lUt. 6if.; vols.2 and3, 14t. each, board*.’ 

PEREIRA.—A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET: . 

With Observiitlons on the Dictetienl Regimen suited for Disordered'States of the Digestive 
Organs; and an ternunt of the Dietaries nT some of the prlhdpal Metropolitan and other 
Establishments for Paupers, Lunntles, Crimiiinls, Children, the Sick, etc. By Jon. Pereira, 
M D. F.R.S., author of “Elements of MHterla Mcdirn.” Hvo.^illt. doth. 

PERICLES: , 

A Tule of Athens In thr 83d Olympiad, lly the author of “ A Brief Sketch of Greek Phllo> 
snphy.” 2 vois. post Hvo. 18*. cloth. I 

“All these classical scenes arc vigorously rfraiett; and 1 Perljjlcs ’ must be pranottneed Use 
of the happiest e.samples ever yet produced oj a gracefulfirt tog), based on a ^profound living 
bn owl edge uj gu dent tlre*k history and manners.'’- Britannia. ; 

PERRY* (DR. W.C.)—GERMAN UNIVERSITY EDUCATION: 

Or. tlicJ'rofessors nnd Students of Geimany. By W.Iter C. Perry, VbU. D. of t ^University 
of Gfittingen. Post Hvo. 4s, fw^ doth. • 















PESCHEL (C. F.)—ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS, , 

I. Ponderable Bodies. By C. F. Pescbcl, Princlpnr of the Rornl MUllury College, 
DradmH etc. etc. Translatedfrom the German, with Note*, for K. Wert. Foolscap Svo. 
with Diagrams end Woodcuu. ft. [\p, rlotb. 

'• I^rt 2.—The Phytic* of Inpotulerable Bodies yls nearly ready. 

-PHILLIPS.-AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO MINERALOGY: 

f'OBipntlnjj a Notice of the Characters and Element* of Mineral*; with Arranntiol the Plirei 
and Circumstances In which they are found. By Willlim Phillips, F.L.S. M.G.H. etc. 4th 
Edition, considerably augmented by It, /Ilian, P.R.S.E. Svo. with woodi-utt, 12*.cloth. 

ES * DESCRIPTIONS OF TJ4E PALAEOZOIC FOSSILS. OF 

CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET) observed In tho course of the OrdAnrs 
wologicnl Surrey of that District. ByJohn Phillips, K.R S. F G.S. etc. PubUahed by 
Ofier of the £ords Commissioners of r?. hV Treasury. 8ro. with 80 Platea, comprising 
wefy numerous Figures, 9f. cloth. r * . 

PHILLIPS.—A GUIDE TO GEOLOGY. 

By John Phillips, F.H.S. G.S. etc. Foolscap Sro. with Plates, 6<. \cloth. 

PHILLIPS.—A TREATISE ON CEOLOGY. " 

By John Phnltps, F.H.S. G.S. etc. 2 vols. foolscap Rvti. with Woodcuts. 12*. cloth. 

PITMAN (REV. J. R.)—SERMONS 


On the principal Subjects comprised in the Book of Psalm*, nhridged from Imminent Divines. 
By* tho Her.J. R. Pitman, A.M. Miftlater of St, Bnraubas Church, Kensington. 

LETTERS ON THE SUBJECT OF THE CATHOLICS*' 

W MY'flBOTHER ABRAHAMq WHO LIVES IN THE COUNTRY, By Peter Plyml'ey. 
Slit Edition. Post Sro. 7*. cloth. , 

POET’S PLEASAUNCE (THE); 

Or,Gurden_FuIl of nil Sorts of Pleasant Flowers, which our Pleasant Poets have In Post 
Time {for Pastime) Planted: with the right ordering of them. By Eden Warwick. In 

1 not. with Border Illustrations. [/. the yrtee. 

POISSON (S. r>.:-A TREATISE ON MECHANICS. 

By S. I). Pnlksnii. Sceond Edition. Tr.instated from the French, snd illustrated with 
Explanatory Notes, by the Rev. Henry H. Horte, late Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 

2 volumes, Svo. 11.8s. cloth. * 

POPE (ALEXANDER)—THE WORKS OF ALEXANDER POPE. 

Edf.ed by Thomas Ronnie, Esq. With tho Author's Lite. A New F.ditmn. Rvols. Rvo. 

‘ [In the firm. 

PORTElt.—A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURE OF SILK. 

Dv G. R. Porter, Ks<i F.K.S., aathor of “The Progress of the Nation," etc. Fean.8vo.wlth 
vignette Title, and 39 Engravings on Wood, As. cloth. 

POUTER.A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES OF PORCELAIN AND 

GLASS. By G. R. Porter^E*t(. F.R.8. Foolscap Svo. with SCI Woodcuts, li*. doth. 


- REPORT 


GEOLOGY OF THE COUNTY 


j IAjW DON DERRY, and of Starts nr Tyrone and Fermnnagh, examined and described under 
•“the Authority of the Mentor-General and Hoard of Ordnance. By i. K. Portlock. F.R S etc 
Bvo. with 48 Plates,2-Js. cloth. , ’ 

POWELL.—THE HISTORY OF NATUKAL PHILOSOPHY. 

From the Earliest Perind^io the Present Time. By Itadcu Powell. M. A., Suvlllan Professor 
Of Mathematics in the University of Oxfifet. Fcap. Bvo. with Vignette Title, tii. cloth. 

PYOROF’f.—A COURSE OF ENGLISH READING; 

Adapted to every Tuste and Capacity. With Anecdotes of Men of Genius. By the Rev 
James Pycraft, B.A., Trinity College, Oxford, author of “ Grrek Grammar Prat-lit e." 
** lath) tUMrst Practice," etc. Foolscap Bvo. Hr. Htf. cloth. 

QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF THE GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

Edited by David Thomas Anstcd, M.A, F.R.8., Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge t Pro- 
' feasor of Geology in King’s College, London; Vice-Secretary of the Geological Society. 
Svo. 4s. each number, tewed. [/'ub/tiAed Quarterly. 

RANKE (PROFESSOR).-RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 

Translated bv Sarah Austin, transited) ol Ilniike's “History of the Popes." Vola 1 and X, 
8 » 0 . 80s. doth. { Vol. II. In thepeeet. 

REECE.—THE MEDICAL GUIDE: 

For the use vtthe Clergy, Heads of Families, Seminaries, and Junior Practitioners In Medi¬ 
cine; CQiuprikllitg a complete Modern Dispensatory, and a Practical Treatise-on the distin¬ 
guishing t^Aptoms, Causes, Prevention, Cure, and Palliation of the Diseases incident to the 
niutiMjJnMRCL By tt« Bcete, Iem Fellow of the UoyNlCoUegc of Surgeon* of London, 
etc. £>th Edition,8ro. 12*. boards. ■ .. ’ 
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PRINTED FOR MESSRS. LONGMAN, ADD COT 


UE1D (Dll.)- ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 

VENTILATION i wilh Remarks on Worming, Exclusive Lighting, and the CoAimuiicatlon 
of Sound. Hr D. D. Held, M.D. F.R.S.E. etc. 8 ro. with fUgmiiu, and 320 Engraving! on 
Wood, llii. cloth. | j ^ 

REPTQN. —THE LANDSCAPE CARDENINC & LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE*' 

of the late Humphrey IIepton, Esq. i lieing hii entire Work! on these subject!. A New 
Edition, with nil Historical and Scientific Introduction, a systematic Analysis, a Biographical 
Notice, Notes, and a copious Alphabetical Index. By J. C Loudon, F.L.S., etc. 8 v 0 . with 
a Portrait mi'l upwards of 2&U Engravings,SUf.dlotii j with coloured Plates,31. Or. doth. 


REYNARD THE FO)l; m 

.1 renowned Apoluguc of the Midinc Age. Rcpr 
with Scroll Capitals, iiAhdours, from Woud-blam 
Designs of the 12th and 13th Centuries. JVltlt 
Queen’s dloilegc, At ford. Lnrgc square Hvo. 18f. 


uesigus of the I: 
Queen’s dloilegc. 


Urge square 8 vi 


Reprodurrd in Rhyme. Embellished throughout 
i-blwk Letters made expressly for this nork, after 

f int an Introduction. By Sai*uel Nayior,%te of 
18s. cloth. 


KIDDLE ■ A COMPLETE ENGLISH'*LATIN AND LATIN-ENCLISH DIC¬ 
TIONARY, fiom the heat sources, cbiedy German. By the Rev. J. K. Kiddle, M A. 4th 
Edition. 8 vo. 31s. fid. i loth. • 

*,* Separately—The Engllah-Latin Dictionary, 10s. If. ; the Latin-English llitioiisry, 111 . 

RIDDLE.— A DIAMOND LATIN-ENCLISH DICTIONARY. ^ 

A Guide to the Meaning, Quality, and right Accentuation of Latin CSsaical Words. By 
t£e l\cv. J. E. Riddle, M.A. Royal 32uio. 4*. bound* 

%IDDLE- LETTERS FROM AN ABSENT GODFATHER; „ • 

Or, a Compendium of Religious Instruction for Young Parsons. By the Rev..' .E. Riddle, 
M.A. FoolscapHvo. 6 *.cloth, 

RIDDLE.— ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONOLOGY; 

Or, Annals of the Christum Church, from its Foundation to the present Time. Containing a 
View of General Church History, and the Course of Secular Events; the Limits of the Church 
and its Relation! to the State ; Controversies; Sorts and Parties; Rites, Institutions, and 
Discipline ; Ecclesiastical Writers. The whole arranged according to thr order of Oakes, and 
divided into Seven Periods. To which arc added. Lists of Councils and Popes, Patriarchs, 
and Archbishops of Canterbury. By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A. 8 vo. 15s. cloth. 


RITCHIE (ROBERT.) —RAILWAYS: THEIR RISE AND PROGRESS, AND 

CONSTRUCTION, with Remarks on Railway Accidents, and Vropoaala for their preven¬ 
tion. By Robert Ritcliic, Esq., F II. S., s. A., Civil Engineer, Associate of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, etc. Flap. 8 vo with Woodcuts and Diagraiqg^ 9s. cloth. 


RIVERS. —THE ROSE AMATEUR'S GUIDE: 

Containing nniple Descriptions of all the hue leading varieties of Roses, regularly classed In 
their respective Families; their History and mode of Culture. By T. Rivers, Jun. Third 
Edition, corrected anil improved. Foolscap 8 vn, 6 s. cloth. 

ROBERTS (GF.ORGF).— THE LIFE, PROGRESSED AND REBELLION OF 

JAMES DUKE OF MONMOUTH, to his Capture and Execution: with a full Arcount of 
the Bloody Assi/es, ami copious Biographical Notices. By George Robcrtv 2vola. uost 
, 8 »o. with Portrait, Maps, and other illustrations, 24» cloth * 

i ROBERTS. - sAN ETYMOLOGICAL AND EXPLANATORY DICTIONARY OF 

I the TERMS and LANGUAGE of (iEOUlUV; designed for the early Student, and those 

who have nut made great progress in the Sitreucc. By G. Roberts. Foolscap Hvo. Gs. 'loth. 

TiOBINSOV f.TAMES). —THE WHOLE ART OF CURING, PICKLING, 

ami SMOKING EVERY DESCRIPTION of MEAT and FISH, according , both the 
British and Foreign Modes. To which la appended, a Description of the requisite Apparatus. 
Bv J nines Robinson, Eighteen Years a Practical Curer Fcp. Bvo, [Juit ready. 

ROBINSON- GREEK AND ENCLISH LEXICON TO THE NEW TI5TAMENT. 

Bv K. Robinson, IJ II., author of “ Biblical Researches." Edited, with careful revision, 
| corici'tions, etc., by the llev. Dr. Bloomfield. 8 vo. 18*. cloth. 

| ROGERS.— THE VEGETABLE CULTIVATOR: 

Containing n plain and accurate lies; riptinu of all the different Species of Culinary Vegetables, 
with tlie luost appruved Method of Cultivating them by Natural and Artificial Means, and the 
best Modes of Cooking them; alphabetically arranged. Together with a Description of the 
Physical Herbs in General Use. Also, anme Recollections ofthe life of Philip Miller, F.A S., 
Gardener to the Worshipful Company of Apothecaries at Chelsea, By John Rogers, author 
of "The Fruit Cultivator." 2d Edition. Foolscap Hvo. 7»- cloth. 

j ROME.— THE HISTORY OF ROME (IN THE CABINET CYCkOP/EDIA). 

) 2 vois. fqplsrflp Hvo. with Vignette Titles, 12*. cloth. 


ROSf’OE. -LIVES OF 

By Henry ftoseoe, Esq. 


EMINENT BRITISH LAWYERS. 

Poolacr£ Hvo. with Vignette Title, ti.tlolh. 
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£f.W won£3 AND NEW EDITIONS 


UOWTON (F.)-THE DEBATER; 

A Nowfll'heorT of the Art of tweaking Drlnr 
“ ' ‘ With am pi 


Discussion, and Halm of Pilhitc. 
tlon unnu eacl^partluuUr topic. Vat the uxo of Schools end DUcusalon Societies Ur 
derick'itowton, Lecturer on General Literature. t [In the pre 


a Scries of complete Debates, Questions for 
Pith ample references to the best sources ot lnforma- 

Fre- 

preti. 

8ANDBY (REV. G.)- MESMERISM AND ITS OPPONENTS: 

With a Narrative of Cases, fly the Rev. George Sanrlbr, Jun., Vicar of Flixton, and Rector 
of All Saints with St. Nicholas, South Klmliain, Suffolk; Domestic Chaplain to the Right 
m Hon. the Earl of Abergavenny. FooUcdp 8ro. 6*. cloth. 

BAND FORD (REV. JOHN).-PAROCHIALlAm 0 a 

or Church, School, and Parish. By the Rev. John Sandford, ALA. Vicar of Dunchureh, 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Worcester. Hon. Canon of Worcester, and Rural Dean. 
Wo. with nuitfcrau* Woodcuts, 16s. cloth. i> ^ 

BANDFORD. -WOMAN IN HER SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC CHARACTER. 

By Mrs. John Sandford. 6th edition. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

SANDFORD. —FEMALE IMPROVEMENT. ' 

By Mrs. John Sandford. 2d Edition, foolscap Bvo. 7*. Crf. cloth. 

SANDHURST COLLEGE MATHEMATICAL COURSE. 

1. ELEMENTS W ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. By W- Scott, Esq., A.M. and F.R.A.S. 
Second Mathematical Professor at the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 8vo. 16s. Vsunri. 

dJJ*-EMENTS ofGF.OMETRV {Consisting of the 6rst Four and Sixth Books of Kurlidji^defly 
from the Text of Ur. Robert Sfinson; with the prinripal Theorems in Proportion, and a 
Course of Practical Geometry on the Ground | also, Four Tracts relating to Circles, Planes, 
and Solids, with one on Spherical Geometry. By JohiiNgrrirn. Professor of Mathematics mi 
the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 8vo. with many Diagrams, 10s. lid. bound. 

S. PLAIN TRIGONOMETRY AND MENSURATION: for the use of the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst. By W. Scott, Esq. A.M. and F.R.A.S., Second Mathematical Master ia 
Institution. 8vo. 9».Crf. bound 

S. PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY and GEODESY ; Including the Projections of the Sphere, 
and Splicriral Trigonometry. By John Narricn, F.R.S. and ll.A S. Professor of Mathe¬ 
matics in the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 8vu. 14*. buuiiil. 

SCHJLF.1DEN fPROF. )—PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC BOTANY. 

By M. J. Sehlelden, Professor of Botany at Jena. Translated by E. Lankcstcr, M.D. F.L.S. 
Bvo. with numerous wood engravings. [/« the preti 

SCOTT.—THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 

B^Sir Walter Scott, Bart. New Edition. 2 vols. fcap. flvo. with Vignette Titles, 12*. cloth. 

SEAWAR©.— SIR EDWARD SEAWARD’S NARRATIVE OF HIS SHIPWRECK, 

and consequent Discovers of certain Islands in the Caribbean Sea: with a Drtail of many 
extraordinary and highly liitereaflng Events In his Life, from 1733 to 1749, as written iu 1ns 
own lllary. Edited by Miss Jane Porter. 3(1 Edition, with a New Nautical and Geographical 
- -iXCritroductltm, containing Extracts from a Paper by Mr, C. F. Collett, of the Koval Navy, 
r - ’ identifying the Islands described by Sir Edward Seaward. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21*. cloth. 

SELECT WORKS OF, THE BRITISH POETS: 

Perm Chaucer to Withers. With Biographical Sketches, by R Southey, LI,.D. Medium 
8vo. 30s. cloth i or witlrgllt edges, 31*. 6a. 

SELECT*WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS: 

With Biographical and Critical Prefaces by Dr.Aikin. A New Edition, with Supplement 
by Lucy Aikin, consisting of Selections from tbe Works of Crabhe, Scott, Coleridge, 
Pringle, Charlotte Smith, and Mrs. Barbauld. Medium Nvo. 18*. cloth. 

The peculiar feature of thete tuoieorkih, that the Poem* Included arr printed entire, 
without murifatioM or abridgment. 

SERMON ON THE MOUNT (THE). 

[St. Matthew v.vl.vii.l Intend,d for a Birthday-Present, or Girt-Book for all Reason*. 
Printed in Gold and Colours, in the Missal Style, with Ornamental Borders by Owen Jones, 
Architect, and an Illuminated Frontispiece by W. Uoxali, Esq. Anew edition. Foolscap 4to. 
in n rich brocaded silk cover, manufactured expressly, 21s.; or bound in morocco, in the 
Missal style, by Hayday, 26s. 

SHAKSPEARE, by bowdler. 


with pltwlgei, &]«. flrf. 

•,* A LIBRARY ElflTION, without Illustration^ vols.8ro. 41.14*. f.rf. hnarda. 
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'printed f 6R MESSRS. LONGMAN, A|?D c9. 
IlIBLDON (F.)-THE MJNSTRElSY OF THE ENGLISH BORDER: 

Being a Collection of BallndV, Anr iciit* lie-modelled, and Original* founded oil well 


Being a Collection of Ballads, Ati'it’lit«lie- _ . 

Border iii'geiids. WitUllufitratkvL 1 No* eg. By Frcdcrkk Sheldon. Square fmriflCR|> flYD. 

w • [Jn the preu. 

BHELLET, ETC.— LIVES nOF THE MOST EMINENT LITERARY »MEN OP 

1TAWV, SPAIN and PORTIJG VL. Uy Mrs. Shelley, Sir 1>. Brcwsler, J. Montgomery, etc- 1 
3 vols. foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, lSnsrlulh. , 

SHELLEY .-LIVES OF*THE MOST EMINENT FRENCH WRITERS. 

By Mm Shelley and others* 2 vuU. toolscaji tm.. with Vignette Titles' 12j. elo t b« 

a • 

S1I«PHERD (REV. W.)-HWME APOSTOLIC/E; 

Or, n Digested Nnrrnffrc of the Acts, Liyc* 4 Htd Writings of the Apostles. By the Rev. 
William Shepherd, II. D. llector of Margagat iKduig, Esses, and Rural Ufcan. Frp. Sbo. 

« 0 ” [fn the preu. 

SHORT WHIST: 

Its Rise, Progress, and Laws, with Observations to make anyone a Wliist Player, containing 
also the Laws of Piquet, Cassinn. Jtearte, Cribbage, Backgammon. Uy Major A * * * • ». 
9th Edition. To which are added. Precept* for Tyros. By Mrs. B * * * * L Foolscap 8vo. 
3*. i loth, gilt edgi-N. * 

SMITH (GEORGE). -THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT BRIT AIM 

Or, a Succinct Account of the several Religious Systems whleh have obtained In this 
dslaird from the Earliest Times to the Noruiuu Conquest: Including an Investigation into 
9 the Early Progress of Error in the Christian Church, the Introduction of the Gospel l<40 
-ttriluin, and the State uf Religion in England till Pofcry had gained the AsccgdeiaeT. By 
George Smith, F.A.S. Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, and of the Royal society 
uf Literature. Foolscap. 8vo.- 7s. cloth. * 

SMITH (GEORGE).— PERILOUS TIMES: 

Or, the Agressions of Anti-Christian Error on Scriptural Christianity i considered In refer¬ 
ence to the Dangers and Duties of Protestants. Be George Smith, F.A.S. Member of the 
Iluyal Asiatic Society, and of the Royal Society,of Literature. Fuulscap Bvo. (is. clnth. 

SMITH (MRS. II.) -THE FEMALE DISCIPLE OF THE FIRST THREE 

CENTURIES OF TllE CHRISTIAN ERA: HerTriula aud Her Mission. By Mr*. Henry 
Smith. Foolscap Hvo. (Is. cloth. 

SMITH. —AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF BOTANY. • 

By Sir J. E. Smith, late President of the Linuieaii Sot lety. 7th Edition, corrected ; in which 
the object of Smith's " Graminnr of Bulimy 1 ' is combined with that of the “ Introduction.” 
By Sir William Jackson Hunker, K.H. LL.D. etc. 8vu. with 3G Steel Plates, 1G*. cloth : 
with coloured Pl«t> s, 21 1 2*.6d. Lilith. a 

SMITH -COMPENDIUM OF THE ENGLISH FLORA. * * 

By Sir J. K. Smith, lid Edition, with Additions and Corrtvtioiis. By Sir W.J. Hooker, 
l.iiio. 7r (id. cloth. THE SAME IN LATIN, 6th Edition, l2mo. 7a.Gd. 

SMITH. —THE ENGLISH FLORA. » * «aas a 

III Sir Janie* Edward Smit.li, M.D. F.R.S., late President of tllb Lin urn an Society, etc. 
C vols. hvo.!*/ Ills, boards. 

CONTENTS! • m 

Vols. 1. to IV. the Flowering Plants and the Feg|ia,2f. B». j, 

Vol.V. Part 1,12*.~f ryiilogainia; comprising j VJ. V. Purt2, J2f.—The Fungi—completing' 
the Mossra, llcp-itieie, l.ichuns, Chora- I the work, by Sir W. J. HoolHr, Mild the 

< cut, and Alga:. By Sir VV. J. Hooker. ■ Rev. M.J. Berkeley,F.L.S.etc. 

SMITH (SYDNEY).— SERMONS PREACHED AT ST. PAUL’S CATHE¬ 
DRAL, The Foundling Hiiapital, and several Churches In London t together with other! 
addressed to a Coutitri Congregation. By the lute Rev. Sydney Smith, Canon Residentiary 
at St. Pant a Cathedral. Bvo. Me. cloth. 


landed otLweii-BffQwi 
Square mlscap fhro. 
[In the preu.- 


ritlngs of the Apostles. By the Rev. 
Essex, wid Rural Churn. Fep. Ho. 


SMITH.— THE WORKS OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 

3d Edition. 3 vols.Hvo. with Purtrait, 3til. doth. 

*,* ThU rollertlon consist a of the Author'* coutrUutlona to jhir “ 
Peter Plomley'a 11 Letter* on the Catholic*,” and other mlseelltikeoue 


* to $he “ Sdlnhuffi 

Peter Plymley'* ••Letter* on the Catholic*,” and other mlacellakeone i eorhif To which are 
now Jin t added Three Lettera on Hallway*;” •• Letter to Mr. Burner;" “ Two Letter* on 
American Debts/” “ A Prayer/” “ Changea” (uevor before published) i *‘4 Fragment on 
the lri*h Human-Catholic Church. 1 ' , . 

SOPHOCLES,* BY UNWOOD, 

SOPH0CU9 TRAGCEDIiE SUPERST1TES. jfcccnsuit, et lirevl adaatsllonhdulnuU 
GiilielmusBLitiwond, A.M. Edii <J|irintl apud Oxouienses AluugSi. Bvo. 16i. clotur 


fh Review” 
o whleh arm 
o Letter* on 
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SOUTHEY (ROBERT).— THE LATE MR. SOUTHEY'S COMMON¬ 
PLACE MOOR; comprising hi* Readings and Collcctioui) in History, Biography, Manners 
and Literature, Voyages and TriTcls, etc. etc.j systematically aVrunged. 

, t [In the preit. 

-SOUTIIEY ( ROBRRT)J— SOUTHEY ’5 LIFE OF WLSLEY. 

A New Edition. Edited by hi* Sou, the ftev. Cuthbcrt-C. Southey. 8vo. [In the pi eu. 

SOUTIIEY, ETC.— LIVES OF* THE BRITISH ADMIRALS; 

With an Introductory View of the NnvnViHistory of England. By R. Southey, Eii|. mid 
n.‘»ull, Eiq. 5 vuls. foolscap Hvo., with Vignette Titles, If. 10r. cloth. 

SOUTHEY (ROBERT).— OLIVER NEWMAN . 

A Ni w England Tale (unfinished): with other Poetical Rcma\. 8. By the late Robert 
SoClhcy. Foulf'-ap Hvo. uniform with til. Ten Volume Edition of Mr. soilthcy's Poetical 
Works, Si. cloth. ,r 

SOUTHEY’S (ROBERT! COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS: 

Containing allthc Author’s last Introductions and Notes. Complete in one volume, medium 
8vo with Portrait and View of the Poet’s Residence at Kcawick, un/prm with Bj run's Poems 
and Thomai^Miiorc’B Poetical Works, 21*.| or 12a. bound in morocco, by llaydny. 

Also, an Edition in JO vuls. fuolsiap flvo. with Portrait and 19 Plates, 2f. lUt ; morocco, If. 1(U. 

I The following Works separately:— 

JO IN OF AIK! » - Fi sp. 8vo. St. cloth. | THALABA - - - Fcap flvo. Sr. cloth. 

M\DOC- - - - - - ,, At. ,, i BALLADS, etc. 2 vols. ,, Ills. 

„ 6r. „ | RODERICK . - - - ,, or. ,, « 


CURSE OF KE11AMA 


SPlRlfoP THE WOODS (THE). 


By the author of "Thu Moral of Mowers " 2d Edition. Royal 8vn. with 23 beautifully 
coloured Engravings of the Forest Trees of Great Britain, If. 11s. Bit. cloth. 

SPOONER.—A TREATISE ON THE STRUCTURE, FUNCTIONS, AND 

DISEASES of the FOOT and LEG of the HORSE; comprehending the Comparative Anatomy 
of these Parts lu other Animals, embracing the subject of Shoeing and the properTrcntmeut 
of the Foot i with the Rationale und Effects of various Important Operations, mid the best 
Methods of performing them. By W. C. Spooner, M.R.V.L'. 12mu. 7«. Bit. cloth. 

STABLE TALK AND TABLE TALK; OR, SPECTACLES FOR YOUNG 

SPORTSMEN. By Harry IIleaver. 8vo. 12*. cloth. 

*,* A Second A'uftimr, with Portrait of the Author and complete Index to but/i volumes, 
it near ,y ready. 

STEBBING (REV. II.)—THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST, 

From the Diet of Augsburg, IfiUO, to the Eighteenth Century, origin,illy designed hh u Con- 
timuitloii of Milner's " History of the Church of Christ." By the liev. Henry Su Libiug, 
U.ltt 3 vuls. 8vo. 38 1 cloth. 

STEBBING—THE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 

From its Foundation to A l).'492. By tlio Rev H. Stcbblug, M.A., etc. 2 vols. foolscap flvo. 
with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

iA . V ji,*BlNG.—THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 

rijr the Rev. H. Slehbi»g. 2 vols. foulseap Hvo. with Vignette Titles, 12r. cloth. 

STEEL’S SHIPMASTER’S ASSISTANT. 

Coiffpiled far the use of Merchants, Owners slid Masters of Ships, Officers of Customs, and 
- nil Persons connected win's Shipping or t.'oinnierre ; containing the Law and Local Regula¬ 
tions affecting the Ownership, CliarpM, and Management of Ships and their Cargoes; 
together with Notices of other Matters, und all necessary Information fur Manners. New 
Edition, rewritten throughout. Edited by Grsli un VVillmore, Esq. M.A Barrister,-nt-Lnw , 
the Customs and Shipping Department by George Clements, ot the Customs, London, 
compiler of "The Customs Guide j" The Exchanges, etc. nnd Naval Book-keeping, by 
William Talc.- author of “ The Modern Cambist." flvo. 28i. cloth ; 2U». bound. 

STEPHENS.—A MANUAL OF BRITISH COLEOPTERA ; 

Or, BEETLES : containing a Description of all the Species of Beetles hitherto ascertained lo 
inhabit Great Britain and Ireland, etc. With a complete Index of the Genera By 1. F. 
Stephens, F.L.S., author of " Illustrations of Entomology." Post 8va. 11*. cloth. 

STRONG—GREECE AS A KINGDOM: 

A Statistical Description of that Country—its Laws, Commerce, Resources, Public Institutions, 
Army, Navv, etc. - from the Arrival ot King Otho, in 1833, down tu the present time. From 
Official Documents and Authentic Sources. By Frederick Strong, Esq., Consul at Athens for 
the Kingdoms of Bavaria and Hanover. Hvo. lot. cloth. 

SUNDAY LIBRARY: 

Containing nearly one hatidrcd Sermons by eminent Divines. With Notes, etc. by the 
Brvi ’V. Dibdln, D,D. 6 vols. foolseap 8vo. with 6Portraits, 80s. cloth ; neatly half bound 
In morocco, with gilt edes, 21. 12s, 6d. 
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SWAINSON.-A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE STUDY OF NATURAL 

HISTORY. Uy W. nvt-uuson, Esq. Foolscap Hvo. lb. cloth. 

^ A A V 

by tlic same Author. 7 0 

NATURAL HISTORY"' ETC, OF FIS 
AM P III HI A,*8t RKI’TJ LE6. 2 vols 

u_ lit. • 


A TREATISE ON THE NATURAL IIIS- 
TOtt Vt CLASKIHCATlONCf ANIMALS. 
Fch|>. Hvo. 61. 

NATURAL HISTORY AND CLASSIF1CA- 
TION OF CJUADRUPKlA. Fcap. Hvo. til. 
NATURAL HISTORY AND CI-ASSIFICA- 
TION OF BIRDS. 2fuU.frap.Bvo. 12*. 
UMtlTS AND INSTINCT OF AMIMALS. 

flap. Hvo. Ct. __ 

iXlMALS IN MENAGERIES. Fop. Hvo. 6*. 


s!i?fc 


Hvo. 12*. 

A TRRATISE ON MALACOLOGY ; Or, the 
Natural Clarification of Sheila anil Slicll- 
■_ Fiah. Fcap. Hvo. Gi. 

T HISTORY AND NATU11A1. ARRANGE¬ 
MENT OF INSECTS. Fl ap. Hvi&Vi. 

A TREATISE ON TAXIDERMY 1 with the 
Biography of Zoologists, and Notice* of 
f) their Works. Fcap. I^ro. 6*. ^ 


SWITZERLAND. —THE HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. 

Foolscap Hvo. with Vignette Title, (b. cloth. 

TATE.— HORATIUS RESTItUtuSs _ 

Or, the Rooks of Horace arranged 111 Chronological Order, according to twe Scheme of Dr. 
Rent ley, from the Text ol Leaner, corrected and improved With a PreMuilimiy Dissertation, 
vtry much enlarged, on the Cliroiiulogr of the Work*, on the Localities, and on the Life 
and Character ol that Poet. Uy James Tate, M.A. Second edition, tv which is now lidded, 
• uiianrigliial Treatise 011 the Mctica ol Horace. Hro.TJi. cloth. 

iVrii —■the continuous history of jhe life and wpjti.jgs ’of 

ST. P \U1», oil the basis ol the Acts ; with Intercalary Multi r of Sacred Narrative, supplied 
from the Epistles, ami elucidated in in 1 hiAijiih! Dissertations: with the Horse Puuliuie of 
Dr Paley, in a more eorrn t edition, suhioined. by James Tate, M.A., Canou Residentiary 
of St. Paul's. Hvo. with Map, 13s. cloth. 

TAYLER (REV CHARLES B.)-MARGARET; 

Or, the Pearl. Ily the Ree Charles H.Taylcr, M-A Rector of St. Peter a, ChesAr, author 
of “ Lady Mary ; or. Not of the Worldetc. 2d Edition. Foolscap Hvo. 6*. cloth. 

TAYLER (HKV.CII ARLES B.) -LADY MARY; OR, NOT OF THE WORLD. 

Ily the llev. Charles U 1’avler, Rector of St. Peter’s, Chester | author of “ Margaret, or the 
Pearl,’’etc. Foolscap Hvo. fij. liif. cloth. ^ 

TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.)—TRACTARIANISM NOT OF COD. 

Sermon. By the Rev C D Taylor, Heetoi ol St Peter's, and Evening Lei.Hirer at St. 
Mary’s, Chester; author ol “ Lady Mary; or, Not of the World," cu. FLap. Hvo. III. cloth. . 

TAYLER (REV. CHARLES U.J-DORA MELDER : “ J 

A Story of Alsace. Jlv Meta Sander. A Translation. Rallied by th* Rev. C. D. Tnyler, 
author of “Margmet; or, the Pearl," etc. Fcap.Hvo., with two illustrations, 7»- cloth. 

TAYLOR TERKMY)— BISHOP JEREMY TAYLC/ft’S WORKS. 

With the Jtefi rcnccs verified, a New and thoroughly revised Edition. 

*.* Th 11 ll'> 1 »i in the hands oj a competent Editor at Osf.yrd, and mill hr published in 
volumes, pi 11 r Ills Ilrf. rack ; to br romplrled in 12 ru/mpri, rack aj (UNI closely pniliiVd pages, 
published at internal* of tiro months. The Jirst volume mill psobnkty bn published vri J * li¬ 
ar v 1B47- tsubscribers’ names rtreined bp the Pilipriefori, and all Booksellers. 

TAYIOR—THE STATESMAN. 

by Henry Taylor, Esq., author of “Philip Van Artcvelde.” 12mo.6j.8<f. boards. 

THtKLWALL.— THE HISTORY OF CREECE. ^ 

Hy the Right Rev. the Lord Hmliop of St. David's. A new Edition, revised ; with NoIcn. 
Volt. (. and II, demy Hvo. with Mnps, 12*. each cloth. To bo completed in H volumes. 

[Vol. III. is In the press. 

*.* Also, an Edition in 8 uols.feap Boo. alii Viuuettd Titles, 21. Bs. cloth. 

THOMSON'S SEASONS. 

Edited hy Dolton (’unity. Esq. Illustrated with Seventy-seven Designs drawn oil Wood by 
the Members of the Etching Club. Engraved by Thompson Mid other eminent Engravers. 
Square crown Hvo. uniform with “Goldsmith’s Poems,’’ 21s. cloth; in morocco, by Hsy- 
dny, 3C» 

THOMSON. -AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ALGEBRA, * 

'I'heoretltal and Practical. By James Tkums£li, LL.P. Professor of Mathematics It; the 
University of Glasgow. 2d Edition. 13nin. 5|. cloth. ’ _ j 
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“TtfOMSON (JOHN).—TABLES OF INTEREST, 

' ,. "At Throe,.Four, I’our-and-a-half, and Five per Cent , 10 m One Pound If Ten Thousand, 

S id from Vine to Three Hundred uui Sixtr-hvc Days, in a regular progression of Single 
ujru; with interest at all the rdqvc Kates, from One to Twelve Mouths, and froip One to 
Ten Yeorr. AlsifitTahles shewing the Exchange on Bills, c(e. etc. etc. By JuliuThomson, 
k ' Accountant in Edinburgh; l-me.Ss. bound. v 

THOMSON.-THE DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT OF T|HE SICK ROOM, 

Necessary, In Aid of Medical Treatment, for the Cure of Diabases. By Anthony Tcdd 
Thomsou, M.D. F.L.S. etc. 2d Edition. P<ut five. lOi. fi«l. cloth. 


<■*- A 

TOMLINE (BISHOP).—AN INTRODUCTION Ttf-THE STUDY OF THE BIBL : 

Being Hie First Volume of the Elements oC Christian Theology ; a. ntnlnlng Proofs of the 
Authenticity andfinsplrallon of the Holy SAlntvwes ; a Summary of the History ot the Jews; 
an Account of the Jewish Sects ; and a brief Stnremciit of the Contents <„• the septal Books 
of the Old Teatainunt. By the late George Tomliu, D.D.F.U.S.Lerd DnJiop of Winchester. 
20th Edition. Foolscap 8vo. Si. fid. cloth. 


TOMLINE (BISHOP).— ELEMENTS OF CHRTTIAN THEOLOGY ; 

Containing Pirrofs of the Authenticity and Inspiration of the Holy f'vipturrs, a Summnrr of 
the History ortht Jews; a Brief Statement of tne Contents of the several Books of the Old 
and New Teltamrnts; a Short Account of the English Translations of the Bible, Mild of the 
Liturgy of the CMra-ch of England; and a Scriptural Exposition of the Thirty-Nine Articles 
of Religion. ByVieorge Tomline, 1>.D. F.H.S., Lori) Bishop of Winchester. J Itli Edition. 
With Additional Notes, and n Summary of Ecclesiastical History. By Henry Stebbing,*D.L , 
author of “ A History of the Church of Christ, from thr Confession of Augsburg,” etc. etc 
SKtol* >o. 21*. cloth: , 

e • 

TOMLINS. —A POPULAR LAW DICTIONARY ; 

Familiarly explaining the Terms and Nature of English Law; adapted to the comprehension of 
Persons not educated for the Legal Profession, and affording Information peculiarly useful to 
Magistrates,Merchants,ParnrlualOfficers, and others. By Thomas EdljueTomlins, Attorney 
and Solicitor. Post 8vo. IBs. cloth. 

(| The whole work hat been reviled bp a Barrltter. 

TOOKE.—A HISTORY OF PRICES: 

With reference to the Causes of their principal Variations, from 1712 to the Present Time. 
Preceded by a Sketch of the History of the Com Trade in the last Two Centuries. By 
Tbomae Tooke, Eeq. F.R.S. 3 vols. Svo. 'll. 8s. cloth. 

, *•* Scp^jately, Vols. I. uml II. 3G«. j Vol. III. 12s. 

TOWNSEND (CHARLES).— THE LIVES OF TWELVE EMINENT JUDGES. 

OF THE PRESENT CENTURY. By W. Charles Townsend, Emi A M. Keionlrr of Mac- 
,1° clesfie^l, author ot *’ Memoirs of the House ol Commons.'’ 2 vuls. 8vo. [/« the jimt. 

TROLLOPE fREV. W.)- ANALECTA THEOLOCICA : ; 

A Critical, Philological, .mi) Bkegelleal Coinineiitary on the New Testament, adapted to 
the Greek Text; compiled and digested from the most approved sources, British nnit Foreign, 
r.,ti arrange;!'as to exhibit the comparative weight of the different Opinions on Disputed j 
' —Reels’. By the ttev. WilliamT ollope, M.A of l'i ni broke College, Cambridge, aim formerly \ 
one of the Masters of Christ’s Hospital. New Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. II. 12s. cloth. 

TURNER.— THE SACRED HISTORY OP THE WORLD, 

Philosophically considered. JBy S. i'unier, F.S.A. H.A.S.L. New Edit. 3 vols. 8vo. 42i. bits, 

TURNER (SHARON).— RICHARD III.: j 

A Poem. By Sharon Tuner, F.sq., F.S.A. and R.A.S.L., author of “The History of the j 
Anglo-Saxons," "The Sacred History of the World,” etc. Foolscap Svo. 7 i.Gd. tlotji. j 

TURNER.— THfi HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

From the Earliest Period to the Death of Elizabeth. By Sharon Turner, F.sq. P.A.S. R.A.b.L. 
New Edition. 12 vols, 8vo. 81. 3i. cloth. 

*,» Or In Jour teparate portion), at follow) 

THE HISTORY ot the ANGLO-SAXONS; 6th Edition. 3 vols. 8vu.21. it. 

THE HISTORY of ENGLAND during the MIDDLE AGES; 3d Edition. fivols.Hvo 31. 

THE HISTORY of the REIGN of HENRY VIII.; 3d Edition. 2 vols. Svo. 26s. 

THE REIGNS of EDWARD VI., MARY, and ELIZABETH; 8d Edition 2 vols. 8vo. 32». 


TURNER.— A TREATISE ON THE FOOT OF THE HORSE, 

And a New System of Shoeing, by One-sided Nailing; and on the Nature, Origin, and 
HyiDpIvmuif the Navtrtttap-Joint Lameness, with Preventive and Curative Treatment. By 
James’--.. tier, MfR.Y’.C. TtqvalHvo. 7>-6d. boards. 
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TURTON‘8 (DR.) MANUAL.OF THE LAND AND FRESHWATER SHELLS Of 

TIIK IIIUTISH INLANDS. A‘new Edition, thoroughly revised, and wit J conalderaM* 


Post Svo. with Woodcuts, and 13 coloured Platen, 15*. cloth. 1 ) } ) • 

TWIStf (DR. TO-THE t&E£ON QUESTION EXAMINED, 

In respect to Pacts and the Liter of Nullons. Hr Travers Twigs, D.C.L. F.R.8. Professor 
of Political Eronom lhii the University of Oxford, mid Advocate at Doctors' Common*. Svo. 
with Maps of North'America and tin 1 Oregon Territory (with the Columbian ^Mver on an 
enlarged scale, reduced front an American Government Survey), I2|. cloth. 

tjtler (pro m; sor). — professor tytler's elements of 

-GENERAL HISTORY, AncimOnd Modern, with Dr. Nares’Continuation. A new Edition, 
revised and continue '' to the Death of WlllLiq IV. Rvo. with 7 Map*. Hi. cloth. 

II RE. —DICTION ARY OF ARTS, f MANUFACTURES, AND ItfINES; j 

Containing a clear Exposition of their Principle* and Practice. By Andrew Ure, M.D. 
F 11 S. M.G.S.M.A.S. Loud.; M. Acad. N.3. PtiiUd.; S. Ph.Soc.N. Germ. Hatiov.; Mullil. 
etc. etc. Third Edition, corrected. Hvo. with 12411 Woodcut*, Mil. cloth. 

By the eamu Author, 

SUPPLEMENT OF RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. 2d Edition. Svo. H*. Moth. 

VON OR LI Oil (C! APT.) -TRAVELS IN INDIA, 1 

Ami the luljntcnr Countries, in 1H4J mid 1H43. By Capt. Leopold Voi/Orlich. Translated 
fii;m the (>errnnii by H. Evans Lloyd, Esq. 2 vuls. Svo. with coloured Frontispiece*, and 
numerous Illustrations uu Wood, 2oi cloth. 

Vv ALFORD (.1. E )—THE LAWS OF THE CUSTOMS, 3 * 

Compiled hy Directum of the Lords Cummiv>iuuers*nf Her Maiesty'r Treasury, and pub¬ 
lished mulcr the Sum lion of the C'uinmii.mu rs ol Her Majesty's Customs l with Notes and 
a General Index Edited liyJ.G Wnlford, Esq Solicitor for the Customs. Printed for Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Olliee, and published by Authority. 8vo. Ill,, (id. cloth. 

WALKER (OEO ) - CHESS STUDIES: 

Comprising KKHt Games actually Played during the last Half Century; presenting a unique 
Collet turn of Classlial nnd Brilliant Specimens of Chess Shill in every stage oftje Game, 
and lorining an Em y ilopirdia of Reference. Dy George Walker. Medium 8vo. 11)1.64. sewed 

WATEUTOMV- ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 

Chiefly OrinLliology. Hy Charles Wutcrton, Esq., author of ‘'Wandering* in South 
Amcrii u." Wit), nil Yutobiograpliy uf the Author, ana a View ot Walton Hall. New Edition, 

fnolsruj, Svo. Hi. cloth. 

SECOND SERIES. Willi Continuation of Mr. Waterfall's Aul&^ngraphy. New Ediimi), fcap. 
Hvo. with Vignette by T. Crchwick, A.K.A. fii.tirf. cloth. l 

WATTS (A.A.) -LYRICS OF THE HEART, 

Wttli other Pueins. Hy Alnrir A. Watts Illustrated liv 40 highly-finished Line Er-rvavlngs, 
from the Designs of many of the eminent modern Puintcrs, hy the bc«fTK»gP\vers uf the age. 
Square i rowu Hvo. printed and embellished uniformly with Rogers's “ Italy” and “Poems,'' 
31,. tief. buar’ 1, or proof impressions, 63f. hoards; proofmbefore letters, on 4to. colombier, 
Jmil i ]>aper (only aO lopies printed), price 5/.5*. [At Batter. 

WEBSTER ,»N ENCYCLOPVEDIA OF DOMESTIC ECONOtMY ; , 

Compris'ng Midi sulijects as are must Immediately connected with Housekeeping , ’ ai. 
The (.oiiHtinotion of Dumestic Edifices, with the modes of Warming, Ventilating, and 
Light.ng them _ A description of the vaivnns articles of Furniture, with the nature of their 
Materials Duties of Scrvntita - A general ncriiuut of Jhr A,') mat and Vegetable By listener* 
used as Food, soil the methods of preserving nnd preparing them by Cooking—Making 
Bread - The Chemical Nature nod the l’irpnmion of all kinds of Fennentsjl Liquois used 
ns Beverage — Materials employed in Dress and the Toilet— Business of The Laundry — 
Description of the various Wheel Carriages- Preservation of Health—Domestic Medicine, 
etc. eli. etc. By Thomas Webster, F.G.H., etr.; assisted hy the late Mr*. Parhes, author 
of “ Domestic Duties.’’ Svo. with nearly 1000 Woodcuts, Ms.cloth. 

W ARDLAW. -DISCOURSES ON THE PRINCIPAL POINTS OF THE SOCINIAN 

CONTlWUJjjttSY— the Unity of God, anil the Trinity of Person* inthe (iodheail—the Supreme 
Divinity of Jesus Christ—the Doctrine of the Atonement till Christian Character, etc. 
By Ralph Wardlnw, D.D. 5th Edition. Svo. 15*.cloth. 


■ ■ ■'■ ■ J vy ■ ■ ifc. uiuwk, , rvE. nvivniv, nisi/ ■ rat. j nunuw, 

Or, Biblical Legends of the Mussulmans, compiled from Arabic Sources, and compared 
with Jewish Traditions. By Dr. G. Well, Librarian of the University of Heidelberg, etc. 
Translated from the German, with occasional Notes. Post Hvo. 7|. 04. cloth. 

11 It hat hern the aim of the learned author afthh eurlont booh la collect the mod esteemed 
of Muhoipednn Irgtndt, at given In Ike Koran or slrabiv MISS., that tee may "UlcertalH to s |hat 
extent aur llbrlptnrc narration ha tie been corrupt erf by human invention!, and hnote on iMtt 
foundation the faith of Mahomedanttm it buil&up. F <r giving on authentic nation of 
Mahomednn belief. Dr. IVetl'c volume, from Itironnectedand ilmpte form, moyES&adc mope 
useful thrfk any other, not ereepting even the fforan.”—Britannia, 










NEVt WOl^KSi ETC. PRINTED I’OR LONGMAN AMJ to. 


.WEI.SFOHD (HENRY).— ON THE ORICIN AND RAMIFICATIONS OF THE 

LANGUAGE ; prei fiifd by an Inquiry lnt»V lIip Priinltiv^SruffJ, Knrly MK r r itimih, 
nud Hnal Settlements, of tlw jt iicljml European Nations. By Henry Welsionf. H\o. 10*. Ud. 

WESTWOOD (3f‘. 6).—AN INTRODUCTION TO "HE MODERN CLASPIFI- 

j - CATION J*F INSECTS; founded on the Natural liaeits and eninpnu' ding Organisation of 

, the different Families. Hr J O. Westwood, F, I., S. «'tr, etc. etc. , ” volb. 8vo. witUuuiueroim 
Illustrations, 2/. It. cloth. 

At 

j WHITLEY (DR. JOIINJ.-THE LIFE EVERLASTlNC: „ 

j tn wVilfh nre considered the Intermediate I,ifp, the N„v Dodv nnd the Nov World, the. Inn 
In Ilraven, Angels, the Heal Consummate Life. By jo tin ll'liitD.l). Rector of linllv- 
| mackejr, and Chancellor of Killaloc. 8v f r 9*. cloth. 1C ' 

j WlfiTI.EY (NICHOLAS).— THE APPLICATION OF CEOLOCY TO ACRICUL 

I TURK, and to the Improvement mid Valuation uf l.nucl ; with the Nature ami Properties of 
| Folia, and the Principle, of Cultivation. By Nicholas Wkitlct, Land-Surveyor. 8vo. ft. (id, 

j WIGAN (D$. A. L)—THE DUALITY OF *THE MIND, 

J Proved by therStructure, Fanctlnns, nnd Diseases of theTlrnm, mid b> the I'lienomena 

! of Mental Denjigemrnl; and bln wu to be essential tn Moral Responsibility. By A. I.. 

Wigan. M.D. X„o. 12,. cloth. 

WILBEREOilCE (W.) —A PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE PREVAILING 

BKL 3IOUS SYSTEMS OF PROFESSED CHRISTIANS, in the Hither an-1 Middle 
m 1 ,*** 1 *L ^" Ul !i r 7/ contrast -j with Real Christianity By William Wilherfurte, lisq 
• • - ‘ * ' New Editions. 8vo Ss boards. I2md 4, lid. i loth. 


M.P. for the County i 


WILKINSON.— THE ENCINES OF WAR, ETC 


-- - • saii.n, I • bu nun II nil. Itnuttl . ill umint I'll nwiili 1 • • unm mi * linn, linn mi 

the extraordinary EtTeet prod need by the Action of Sea Water on Cast Iron , with Details of 
the various Miscellaneous Experiments. Bj H.Wilkinson, M.ll.A.S. suo.Or. cloth. 

WILLIS (N P.)—DASHES AT LIFE WITH A FREE PENCIL. 

By ALP. Willis, Esq., author of " Pencilling* bt the Way,” " Inklings of Adventure,” etc. 

8 vols. post 8vo. 31t.6d.V ards, 

WILLOUGHBY (LADY- A DIARY. 

Pur^ljrtiicg tg be by the I.ADV WII.J/lUfilinY of the Reign of Charles 1 , cinbrtcriiig some 
Passages ctf he;i< Dome, tic Hiatnry from IfA'i to 11148. 3d ccliMnn. Equurc loolacap Svo 
tb. boards , or 18, bound in mororco (e/d ify/r.) 

Thit volume h printed and bound in the style of the period to i chick The Diary refer* 

■ Vi'EIi (J.'W.)-THE .IORSE IN HEALTH AND DISEASE: 

Or, Suggestion* on hi. Natural and General History, Varieties, Conformation, Parcs, Age, 
Soundness, Stabling, Condition, Training, lid Shoeing. With a Digest of Veterinary 
Practice, By James W. Winter, M.R.C.V.S.l,. Hvo. lilt, lid. cloth. 

*• Sfr. Winter it master of h*» inkjcrt, m, i hence write, wit A force nnd distinctness Tie i, 
thoroughly o "nitan t of nit the varieties of the hone, - of the best mode, uf breeding, of nit 
forms of disease, and of the psost judicious mode* of treatment. Oh lirce tuple* nnd various 
kindred one, he discourses in thl* elabonte treatise with event ahitily, gminer the remits of 
hit enlarged knowledge and experience in a pleating and intelHi/tbte manner, from Ih- 
popular style of Ae book , and the great amount of Information if contains. It may hr rmrf 
with profit by every one who if Interested In the judicious treatment of the horse in * health 
and dl*ease. r,, ~- Britannia. 

ZOOLOGY OF THE VOYACE OFH.M.SS- EREBUS AND TERROR. 

Under the Command of Capt. Sir James Clark Itoss, ll.N. F.ll S. during the rears I'iitd, 
40,41,42,43, Published by Authority at thn Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. Edited 
by John Richardson, M.D. F ll.S. etc. i and John Edcvard Cray, Ksq. h.R.S. Porta 1. to XI. 
Royal 4to. with numerous coloured and plain Plates, 10,. each, sewed. 

, i *•* To be completed lu about 15 parts. 

3*JMPT (PROF.)—A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANCUACE. 

" By C. G. Zumpt, Ph. p. Professor In the University, Bud Memhor of the Roy£l Academy of 
Berlin. Tmtalftted from the 9th Edltlo of the original, and adapted to the use »t English 
SttnJ "V by- Leonhard Mchmlti, Ph. D., Rector ot the High School of Edinburgh ; with 
numerous Addition* and CC.erection» by the Author. Ovo. 14,. cloth. 


London i Fehttitt byM- , Ivy Lane, Paternoster How. 
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